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Editorial 


THE FINEST WEAPON 


HE THOUGHTS OF ALL AMERICANS THESE 

LAST WEEKS have been occupied by the brutal 

events of September 11. I hope readers will forgive 
me for addressing those events in this editorial. 

Early in 1942, shortly after America’s entry into the 
Second World War, British prime minister Winston S. 
Churchill, accompanied by Field Marshall Alan Brooke, 
watched US army recruits training in the Georgia. “It would 
be murder to put those troops against Germans,” remarked 
Brooke. Churchill disagreed. He had studied, he said, the 
American Civil War—four years of bloody struggle fought 
to the last gasp—and had no doubt the Americans would 
make fine soldiers. 

Just as Brooke misunderstood the temper of America, 
so too does Osama bin Laden. America, he says, is filled 
with fear, from east to west, and from north to south. Not 
so. America is filled not with fear, but with determination. 
As one commentator put it, “When you beat hard enough 
on America, you forge the world’s finest weapon.” 

That weapon will be tested to the full in the war against 
terror. That war, everyone agrees, will not be of short 
duration. It is important that the terrorists are hunted down 
and brought to justice. It is equally important that the 
regimes that support terror are destroyed. But if that is all 
we do, it will be to little avail. Far more fundamentally we 
need to do away with the culture of hate which breeds 


terror. And that will take generations. Most of that effort 
will have to be made by the decent people—the overwhelm- 
ing majority—of the region concerned. But they will need 
help—our help—in ensuring the stability of moderate 
governments. As September 11 showed, isolationism is no 
longer an American option. For better or worse—for better 
and worse—we are inexorably involved with the rest of the 
globe. Self-preservation necessitates that involvement. It is 
also our inescapable moral duty—as the one remaining 
super-power—to help those who would steer their nations 
from the pathways of hate. We must engage, in fact, in 
nation building. 

A decade ago we snatched defeat from the jaws of 
victory in the Gulf War, by leaving Saddam Hussein in 
power. Later rationalizations (the limitations of UN 
resolutions, the fact that “we might have ended up with 
someone worse”) aside, the plain fact is that we misunder- 
stood the regional culture. We did not realize that Saddam, 
militarily whipped and with his tail between his legs, would 
nevertheless emerge as a hero, merely by surviving his clash 
with America. We should not make the same mistake again. 
This time we should finish the job. 


hoc Manute 


SLAVE HUNT 

Regarding “A Regular Slave Hunt” in the 
latest issue, the capture of contrabands and free 
blacks by Confederates during the Gettysburg 
campaign began as soon as the Rebels crossed 
the Potomac River into Maryland. Lt. G. W. 
Beale, 9th Virginia Cavalry, who rode with Jeb 
Stuart as part of Hampton’s brigade, recorded 
in his memoirs titled A Lieutenant of Cavalry 
in Lee’s Army that his unit participated in the 
capture of heavily laden Union supply wagons 
on June 28 on the road between Washington 
and Rockville, Maryland. 

He said, “Returning to Rockville, we were 
joined by [Brig. Gen.] Fitz Lee, who had been 
operating on a different road, and who brought 
with him many prisoners, and among them a 
number of contrabands, who were recognized 
and claimed. There were some known to me, 
among whom was one of uncle Tom Brown’s, 
two of Col. FE. W. Cox’s, and one of J. W. 
Branson’s, besides several free-negroes.” 

Since Stuart’s cavalry was separated from 
the main Rebel force by the entire Union army, 
the order to capture escaped and free blacks 
evidently was given while the Confederates 
were still together back in Virginia. The policy, 
however unofficial it may have been, was vig- 
orously enforced especially by cavalry units. 
Given the nature of the conflict, it should not 
be surprising that Confederate forces wanted 
to capture blacks. It is instructive to note, how- 
ever, that a formal order apparently was not 
issued. Which means that the Confederate 
commanders did not want to publically iden- 
tify with this behavior, and they assuredly did 
not want word to get out causing blacks in the 
North to panic and flee even more than they 
already were, 

—Tom Ryan, Bethany Beach, Delaware 


WHY DID LINCOLN CHOOSE WAR? 

I have a number of serious objections to 
Jeffrey Rogers Hummel’s article, “Why Did Lin- 
coln Choose War?” [North e& South, vol. 4, #7]. 
I agree that most northerners did not go to war 
to end slavery. However, I think the author 
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| Letters are often edited for length so we can 
include as many as possible. Write: North 
& South “Crossfire,” 33756 Black Mountain 


Road, Tollhouse, CA 93667. 
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clearly underrates the importance of the rule 
of law. If Lincoln had allowed a large segment 
of the population to in effect nullify an elec- 
tion and leave the Union, a strong argument 
can be made that a precedent would have been 
set for any section of America to leave the na- 
tion when government policy was not to its 
liking. It could have lead to multiple countries 
with multiple agendas. 

While this may not have lead to multiple 
wars, though it certainly offered that possibil- 
ity, the lack of one great cohesive nation would 
have likely changed world history dramatically. 
And not for the better. The outcomes of the 
World Wars would probably have lead to a 
world that would be even less democratic and 
with less hope for the immediate future. To 
loosely quote Lincoln, “Sometimes the patient 
has to take some bitter medicine to get better.” 

In my opinion, the author started out with 
the idea that Lincoln had weak reasons for 
going to war and then set out write an article 
to prove it. By that standard, virtually any 
leader who chooses war can have an article 
written about how weak their reasons for war 
were. Thanks again. 

—G.M. Seliger, via email 


Ay ee am 


WHY DID LINCOLN 
CHOOSE WAR? 


+ + 


I would like to comment on Professor 
Hummel’s essay in vol. 4, #7. | appreciate your 
continuing interest in publishing articles on 
controversial topics, and Prof. Hummel’s ar- 
ticle certainly qualifies. 

Hummel more or less concludes his piece 
by saying, “As an excuse for civil war, main- 
taining the State’s territorial integrity is bank- 
rupt and reprehensible.” I would suggest that 
he has overlooked or given scant attention to 
two very important aspects of the question. 

The first is legal. If secession is not consti- 
tutional, then it seems obvious to me that the 
government has the duty and obligation to 
oppose it, just as they would have had a duty 
and obligation to oppose the granting of titles 
of nobility by individual states. Now I do not 
propose to argue secession’s legality in this let- 
ter; it suffices to note that many Americans in 


1861 did not accept the South’s view of this 
matter, and one of them had been elected presi- 
dent in a free and fair election. And, if I may 
make a fine point in the argument, it was not 
Lincoln’s decision to oppose secession that 
started the shooting; it was the Confederacy’s 
decision to meet his opposition with force of 
arms (by firing on Fort Sumter) that started 
the war. 

The second point which I think Prof. 
Hummel undercounts is the value of secession 
as a precedent. One of the fundamental issues 
in an elective government is that the losing 
party in an election accepts defeat and works 
toward winning the next election. Secession was 
a massive repudiation of this entire idea. Rather 
than accept Lincoln’s election, the South pre- 
ferred to walk away from their moral obliga- 
tion to accept the outcome. Note, they didn’t 
take their drastic step in response to any act of 
the federal government (something Alex 
Stephens argued they should do); they simply 
refused to accept political defeat in an election. 
The point is not territorial integrity, but elec- 
toral and political integrity. I can’t help but sug- 
gest that, as an excuse for civil war, electoral 
defeat is bankrupt and reprehensible. 
—James F. Epperson, via email 


> ot ot 


Jeffrey Rogers Hummel 
essentially acknowledges the fact 
that eleven slave states seceded 
because they “were concerned 
about slavery’s future,” and he 
also acknowledges that “as a legal 
recourse, the legitimacy of seces- 
sion was admittedly debatable.” 
Nevertheless, he goes on to claim, 
“But as a revolutionary right, the 
legitimacy of secession is univer- 
sal and unconditional. That at 
least is how the Declaration of Independence 
reads.” In these two sentences, he manages to 
raise secession to the level of an absolute moral 
imperative, justifying anything carried out in 
its name—including, presumably, genocide. At 
the same time, he tries to hijack the history of 
the American Revolution on behalf of his own 
peculiar libertarian agenda. 

The Declaration of Independence asserts 
as self-evident that all men are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights, 
among them life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. It does not assert that any political 
community is endowed by the Creator with the 
inalienable right to secede. Jefferson and his 
colleagues declared that “Prudence will dictate 
that Governments long established should not 
be changed for light and transient causes.” It 
does not follow from this that they believed that 
Governments long established may be changed 
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for light and transient causes. And they de- 


clared that “when a long train of abuses and 
usurpations, pursuing invariably the same 
Object evinces a design to reduce [the people] 
under absolute Despotism, it is their right, it is 
their duty, to throw off such Government.” 
There is no hint in this that it would be the 
right and the duty of some minority of the 
people to throw off any government not guilty 
of a long train of abuses and usurpations. 

For definitive proof that the generation 
of 1776 did not consider the right of seces- 
sion to be “universal and unconditional,” we 
need look no further than the Virginia Bill of 
Rights. This famous document, written by 
George Mason and adopted only three weeks 
before the Declaration of Independence was 
signed, declared “That the people have a right 
to uniform government; and, therefore, that 
no government separate from, or independent 
of the government of Virginia, ought to be 
erected or established within the limits thereof.” 
It is hard to imagine a clearer repudiation of 
the doctrine of secession as a universal and un- 
conditional right. 

—Gary Charbonneau, via email 


CORRECTION 
I owe you, your readers, and Colonel John 
T. Wilder an apology. In my recent article “The 
Infantryman in Combat” (vol. 4, #6: Special In- 
fantry Tactics Issue), I refer to Anderson’s cav- 
alry at Chickamauga breaking up Confederate 
attacks with repeater fire. Of course, as many 
North & South readers undoubtedly know, it 
was John T. Wilder’s brigade of mounted in- 
fantry that did this. 
—Reid Mitchell, via email 


FAITH 

George C. Rable’s excellent article, “De- 
spair, Hope, and Delusion” (volume 4, #4), 
brought to mind a study of an apocalyptic 
religious group, published in 1971 under the 
title When Prophecy Fails. Psychologists Leon 
Festinger and Henry Rieken followed a reli- 
gious leader who predicted the end of the 
world, had his followers sell all their posses- 
sions and ascend a mountain, dressed in white 
robes. There they awaited their rapture and 
deliverance. We are not surprised to learn that 
the world did not end. 

What is surprising is that most of the 
group did not lose confidence in their cause. A 
few dropped away, but the rest blamed them- 
selves for insufficient purity of thought or for 
inaccurate reading of the Bible, leading to an 
incorrect date for world destruction. Almost 
none concluded that their basic premise had 
been wrong. 

If Confederate leaders still saw possible 
victory after the fall of Richmond, it is not dif- 
ficult to discern, in that desperate hope, the 
seeds of an equally fanciful construction, The 
Lost Cause. 

—Thomas P. Lowry 
Woodbridge, Virginia 


THE SLEEPING GENERAL 

If Sherman was near Resaca on May 14, 
1863 (“Knapsack,” NesS, vol. 4, #2), we'll have 
to rewrite the Vicksburg Campaign—the tra- 
ditional account of which puts his army in the 
Jackson/Raymond area on that date. 

—Mike Thompson, via email 

ED.: O.K., 1864. 


Tennessee State Library & Archives 


William Tecumseh Sherman 


LAST CHANCE FOR VICTORY 

While reading the article “Last Chance for 
Victory” by Scott Bowden and Bill Ward in 
North & South, volume 4, #3, I found myself 
in agreement with Keith Poulter that the au- 
thors “overstated their case, almost to the point 
of stating that there were no other viable op- 
tions” open to Lee at the end of the first day’s 
battle at Gettysburg. 

We all know that life as well as war is never 
perfect, nor can the results be determined or 
predicated by any rules. I think most of us who 
love the study of the Civil War realize that the 
vagarities of the situation, the weather, the ter- 
rain, the personalities (drunk or not) and the 
strengths and weaknesses of the leaders can all 
come together to determine interesting and 
sometimes surprising results. 

Despite Bowden and Ward’s assertions, Lee 
did at one time or another “violate almost ev- 
ery applicable principle of war that had abso- 
lutely no grounding in the realities of the ex- 
isting military situation I suggest that if Lee 
had paid any attention the “principles of war” 
that these authors feel he should have followed, 
we would not have the interesting, intriguing 
and highly successful Battle of Chancellorsville. 

—Robert E. Zaworski, M.D. 
Past President, Atlanta Civil War Round Table 


MASSACRE? 

This letter is submitted in response to the 
article written by Mark Grimsley, “Race in the 
Civil War” (N@&S, vol. 4, #3). I wish to correct 
and to establish the historical record regard- 
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ing his statement that “no large scale massacre 
occurred, at Fort Blakely” by colored troops. 
To the best of my knowledge, there has been 
no modern treatment of the Siege of Fort 
Blakely (April 2, 1865 - April 9, 1865) beyond 
my work, Grandpa’s Gone: The Adventures of 
Daniel Buchwalter in the Western Army 1862- 
1865, published in 1998. Daniel Buchwalter, 
114th Ohio, participated in the siege and sub- 
sequent assault but does not mention an atroc- 
ity. He records in his reminiscence that the col- 
ored troops “made a fine charge for new 
troops.” Historian of the 114th Ohio Jason L. 
McCafferty, however, states the colored attack- 
ers shouted “Remember Fort Pillow” as they 
tushed the works. 

Christopher Columbus Andrews, who 
commanded a division during the assault, pub- 
lished History of The Campaign of Mobile in 
1867. Brigadier General Andrews hints at an 
atrocity when he states, “Some of the Louisi- 
ana men, however, made an attack on the pris- 
oners and were with difficulty restrained from 
injuring them.” Seven of the nine colored regi- 
ments in Brigadier Generals John P. Hawkins’ 
colored division were raised in Louisiana. The 
“difficultly” included the wounding of Captain 
Frederick W. Norwood and Lieutenant Clark 
Gleason, 68th USCT, by their own men. 

The assault on Fort Blakely, Alabama, the 
last large scale battle of the Civil War, took place 
on April 9, 1865. Forgotten by history, two sig- 
nificant events occurred there. Defenders of 
Fort Blakely included shards of the once pow- 
erful Missouri Brigade. Major Ephraim Brown, 
114th Ohio, accepted the surrender of Colo- 
nel James McCown with the remnants of this 
formerly fearsome unit, which is entitled to rec- 
ognition as the best brigade produced on ei- 
ther side during the Civil War. Captain Carlos 
W. Colby, 97th Illinois, was wounded during 
the assault on Redoubt 3, held by the Missou- 
rians. He witnessed “the grand and thrilling 
sight of a charge by a colored brigade off to 
the right... . As the storming column passed 
over the works, I could distinctly hear their 
yell‘Fort Pillow, Fort Pillow’ in retaliation for 
the massacre of colored troops captured there. 
It is said that the yell made the stoutest hearts 
quail when they had to surrender, for that 
meant no quarter.” 

The other noteworthy event was the cer- 
tain massacre of General Claudius Sears’ bri- 
gade of Mississippians and associated artillery- 
men, including Tarrant’s Alabama Battery. 
Historian Grimsley quotes from the letter of 
First Sergeant Walter Chapman, 51st USCT, 
published in Like Men of War, by Noah Tru- 
deau. I possess a copy of this letter, obtained 
from the Sterling Library, Yale University. 

Both Trudeau and Grimsley avoid explain- 
ing the obvious meaning of the word “butch- 
ered” written by Chapman; they dismiss the 
certainty that a massacre took place without 
providing compelling or convincing evidence. 


The witness they cite, Chapman, also states: 
“the niggers did not take a prisoner, they killed 
all they took to a man.” Chapman also notes 
fleeing Rebels “jumped into the [Apalachee] 
river and were drowned in attempting to cross, 
or were shot while swimming.” This is corrobo- 
rated by William L. Cameron in the July 1915 
issue of Confederate Veteran. “Our men jumped 
into the water. Many could not swim, and those 
that could were an easy mark for the negro 
soldiers, who fired at them from the bank and 
us in the boats.... 1 do not know how many 
were rescued, but many were drowned, some 
killed in the water and some on the shore and 
the rest surrendered.” 

Concerning those who surrendered, Gen- 
eral Andrews, quoted above, further states that 
prisoners: “.. almost invited attack by mani- 
festing an unreasonable dread of the colored 
soldiers; huddling together in heaps, and act- 
ing as if their captors were wild beasts.” Ser- 
geant Ben Bounds, 4th Mississippi, states: 

More of our troops were slain after the 
surrender than in the battle. Finally the 
white officers bunched us in squads of 
forty or fifty each and placed guards 
around us as close together as they 
could stand with fixed bayonets facing 
outward to protect us from the infuri- 
ated mob. They continued to shoot our 
men down shooting between or over 
the heads of the guards. 


Bounds, who was captured at Fort Donel- 
son, Vicksburg, and Fort Blakely, survived be- 
cause he attracted the attention of a Federal 
officer. Flashing the Masonic sign for distress, 
a white officer with the square and compass 
displayed on his hat, shot down a fellow Fed- 
eral drawing a bead on Bounds. “He whispered, 
to me that he had done three others the same 
way. This shows that Masonery [sic] will pro- 
tect a brother even though he be a foe.” Samuel 
Crawford, 20th Iowa, corroborates Ben 
Bounds’ account. Writing to his parents April 
12, 1865, Crawford states: “The excitement 
among the Negroes they say was fierce and re- 
vengeful. Their battle cry was ‘Fort Pillow’ 
Their officers had to draw revolvers & hold 
them to their faces to keep them from ending 
the days of the cowering rebels on their knees 
begging for mercy.” Fort Blakley’s commander, 
Brigadier General St. John R. Liddell, had pre- 
viously expressed his opinion to Major Gen- 
eral Dabney Maury, who commanded the De- 
partment of the Gulf, that the negroes “will 
not spare any of our men should they gain pos- 
session of our works.” 

An after action report written by General 
Hawkins states that the Rebels crowded to the 
center to avoid capture by his troops. Hawkins 
reported the number of prisoners taken by his 
division as 221 officers and men. This num- 
ber conforms to the account of Ben Bounds, 
if the prisoners were organized into five squads. 
It is a futile exercise to (continued on page 96) 
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Knapsack A CIVIL WAR DIGEST 


SHORT ROUNDS 
The Civil War and the Italian Wars 


The Italian struggle for independence 
was a popular cause in America in the 
years prior to the Civil War. A surpris- 
ing number of Americans volunteered to 
serve in the various wars, and many non- 
American veterans of these wars later 
volunteered to fight in the Civil War. 

The most prominent American vet- 
eran of the Italian Wars was undoubt- 
edly Phil Kearny. On the outbreak of war 
in 1859, Kearny joined Napoleon III’s 
Garde Imperial. Tradition has it that he 
took part in every cavalry charge at Ma- 
genta (June 4) and Solferino (June 24), 
holding his horse’s reins in his teeth, as 
he had lost an arm in Mexico. For his 
courage Kearny became the first Ameri- 
can to earn the Cross of the Legion 
d’Honneur. 

Some other notable Americans who 
served in the Italian Wars were Philip St. 
George Cooke, at the time colonel of the 
2nd Dragoons, who was an official ob- 
server with the French army in Italy in 
1859-1860, and later became a Union 
brigadier general, and James J. Pettigrew, 
who served as a volunteer observer with 
the Sardinian army at San Martino (June 
24, 1859) and later became a Confeder- 
ate major general. Chatham Wheat, who 
later commanded the Confederacy’s 
“Louisiana Tigers,” served in Sicily and 
Southern Italy with Garibaldi’s English 
volunteer legion. 

Among the notable foreign veterans 
of the Italian Wars who served in the 
Civil War, perhaps the most interesting 
was Brigadier General Luigi di Cesnola. 
A former regular officer in the Sardinian 
army, di Cesnola had fought in the Ital- 
ian War of 1848-1849. Subsequently mi- 
grating to America, he volunteered in 
1861 and served through the war as a 
colonel, commanding the 4th New York 


We make every effort to check the accuracy 
of anecdotes published in “Knapsack,” but 
many were written down years after the event 
and in some cases are undoubtedly folk tales 
rather than genuine reminiscences. 


| Cavalry and briefly a brigade in the Army 


of the Potomac. He afterward became 
the first director of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. Gustave P. Cluseret, who 
had served as a colonel of the French vol- 
unteers fighting with Garibaldi at the 
Battle of the Volturno (October 1, 1860), 
became a brigadier general in the Union 
army, as did former French cavalryman 
Alfred Napoleon Alexander Duffie, who 
had fought at Solferino (June 24, 1859). 

Several distinguished French noble- 
men who had served in Italy also served 
in the Civil War. Robert d’Orleans, the 
duc de Chartres, served as an officer with 
the Piedmontese Nizza Light Cavalry 
Regiment in 1859, surprisingly earning 
a decoration for gallantry from Napo- 
leon II (surprisingly because Chartres 
was the brother of the Bourbon claim- 
ant to the French throne), and was a vol- 
unteer aide-de-camp to George B. Mc- 
Clellan in 1862. Captain Achille de 
Vecchi, a veteran of the Sardinian army, 
secured leave from the Italian army in 
the spring of 1862, came to the U.S., and 
organized the 9th Massachusetts Battery, 
which he commanded for a year in the 
Army of the Potomac before returning 
to Italy. 


FROM THE GRAPEVINE 


> Georgia militia captain John S. Pember- 
ton’s wartime career may not have been 
distinguished—its most notable moment 
being a skirmish with Union cavalrymen 
near Columbus on July 18, 1863—but af- 
ter the war he went on to found a major 
American institution: Coca Cola. 
While visiting a regiment which had not 
been paid for some time, newly appointed 
Chief Justice Salmon P. Chase—who was 
depicted on the $20.00 greenback—was 
surprised that an old acquaintance now 
serving in the army did not seem to rec- 
ognize him, until the latter explained, “It 
is so long since we have seen your picture 
that I had almost forgotten you.” 
So slow was Major General George B. 
McClellan’s advance during the opening 
phase of his “Peninsular Campaign” in 
the spring of 1862 that he was for a time 
nicknamed “The Virginia Creeper.” 
> While it is true that, in the three decades 
before the Civil War, Southerners were 
over represented among cadets at West 


y 
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Although he did not serve as a sol- 
dier, another interesting veteran of the 
Italian Wars to turn up in the Civil War 
was Frank Vizetelly, an artist and war 
correspondent for The Illustrated London 
News, who had covered the 1859 war and 
the expedition of Garibaldi and “The 


| Thousand” in 1860. On the outbreak of 


the Civil War Vizetelly—who was of Ital- 
ian descent—came to America, covering 
events from the Union side in 1861-1862, 
and then slipping over to the other side 
for 1862-1865. 


Semitic Museum at Harvard University 


Brigadier General 
Luigi Palma di Cesnola 


Point by about 4.7 percent, their gradua- 
tion rate, 36.9 percent, was so much lower 
than the average, 48.6 percent, that their 
representation among graduates was only 
about .05 percent higher (1.e., seven men) 
than the proportion of eligible Southern 
white men in the nation’s population. 
The Union’s Casco Class monitors, 
launched in 1863, were so badly designed 
that they could not be completed as in- 
tended—had their turrets been mounted 
they would have sunk. 

Confederate Brigadier General William H. 
Jackson got on so poorly with his col- 
league, Brigadier General Samuel Wragg 
Ferguson, that in the midst of the Atlanta 
Campaign he actually challenged the lat- 
ter to a duel. 

Recruited in August 1861 for three years’ 
service, the 53rd New York—“The 
d’Epineuil Zouaves—proved so full of 
goldbrickers, drunkards, brawlers, and 
rowdies that it was discharged the follow- 
ing March. 


‘We must this day conquer or perish.” 


—Albert Sidney Johnston, dawn, April 6, 1862 


There was very nearly an even more 
impressive veteran of the Italian Wars 
in Union service, for Lincoln made a 
tentative offer of a commission to Giu- 
seppi Garibaldi. But Garibaldi would 
serve only on condition of immediate 
emancipation, a move which Lincoln 
found politically inopportune early in 
the war. And in any case, Garibaldi had 
other fish to fry. 

Although these officers were all sea- 
soned veterans, and performed well in 
the Civil War, what is most interesting 
about them is that their experiences in 
Italy do not seem to have taught them 
anything of particular value in terms of 
the conduct of war. The principal battles 
in Italy had demonstrated the deadly ef- 
fectiveness of the rifled musket, one con- 
sequence of which was the formation of 


the International Red Cross. Yet in | 


America none of these men played any 
role in the development of tactics bet- 
ter suited to a battlefield dominated by 
the rifle. 


The Strange Career 
of Brigadier General Alfred 
Thomas Archimedes Torbert 


It was not unusual for a soldier in the 
Civil War to have two ranks, what with 
distinctions among the regulars, the 
militia, and the volunteers, and between 
substantive and brevet rank. But Alfred 
Torbert was truly unusual in that, those 
minor distinctions aside, he was an of- 
ficer in both Federal and Confederate 
service! 

A native of Delaware, Torbert (1831- 
1880) graduated from West Point in 1855 
(21st in a class of thirty-four, the most 
famous member of which was actually 
the artist James A. Whistler, who had 
dropped out in 1854) and was commis- 
sioned a second lieutenant in the 5th 
Infantry. He served in garrisons in Texas, 
Florida, and New Mexico, and took part 
in the “Mormon War” of 1857. On Feb- 
ruary 25, 1861, Torbert was promoted to 
first lieutenant in the regular army. On 
leave at the time, he did not return to 
active duty until April 17, to serve as a 
mustering officer in New Jersey, induct- 
ing newly raised regiments. Precisely 


what transpired during this period is dif- 
ficult to say, for that very same month 


Torbert was confirmed in the rank of | 


first lieutenant by the Confederate Con- 
gress, with seniority to date from March 
16, 1861. Shortly after he was confirmed 
as an officer in Confederate service, 


| Torbert was promoted to captain in the 


regular army. He continued on muster- 


| ing duty until September 16, 1862, when 


he was commissioned colonel of the 1st 
New Jersey Volunteers. 


Library of Congress 


Brigadier General Alfred Thomas 
Archimedes Torbert 


Torbert served ably and well at the 
head of his regiment in the VI Corps, 
fighting in the Peninsula, Second Bull 
Run, and Antietam campaigns. Attain- 
ing brigade command at the Battle of 
Antietam, Torbert was shortly pro- 
moted to brigadier general of volun- 
teers, and commanded his brigade 
during the Fredericksburg, Chancel- 
lorsville, and Gettysburg campaigns. 
When the Army of the Potomac was re- 
organized in the spring of 1864, he was 


| given command of a cavalry division, 


serving under Phil Sheridan, and was 


| later made chief of cavalry of the Middle 


Department (the Shenandoah and some 


| adjacent areas), winning distinction on 


numerous occasions, including Cedar 
Creek, while earning brevets in the vol- 
unteer army for major general, and in 
the regular army in every rank from 
major through to major general. Dur- 
ing all of this time, Torbert seems to have 


| 


at least technically also been an officer 
in the Confederate army. 

The precise circumstances which led 
to Torbert’s commission in Confederate 
service are completely unclear. It is pos- 
sible that while on leave during March 
1861 he solicited a commission, on the 


| assumption that Delaware, a slave state, 


might also secede, but it is also possible 
that his name was independently put 
forward by Delawarian secessionists. 


“Go to Your Right.” 


William E. Jenkins, a seventeen-year- 
old private in the 12th Georgia Infantry, 
was severely wounded and left on the 


| field during the Second Battle of Bull 


Run (August 30, 1862). Soon after night- 
fall, two of his comrades came looking 
for him. By good fortune they located 
Jenkins, gave him what help they could, 
and began to carry him to a field hospi- 
tal. Making their way through the dark- 
ness they heard a challenge. 

“Who goes there?” 

“Two men of the 12th Georgia,” they 
replied, “carrying a wounded comrade.” 

A Yankee sentry appeared. “Don’t you 
know you're in the Union lines?” 

“No,” said the startled Rebels. 

“Well you are,” said the Yankee, add- 
ing, “Go to your right.” 

As the bluecoat faded back into the 
darkness, one of Jenkins’ buddies called 
out, “Man, you've gota heart in you,” and 
they continued on their way. 


Hardee and the Straggler 
While Confederate Major General 


| William J. Hardee’s corps was making a 


forced march in Mississippi during the 
Shiloh Campaign, the general came 
upon one of his men straggling far be- 
hind his regiment. Hardee ordered the 
man press on so as to rejoin his com- 
rades as quickly as possible. The soldier 
replied that he was trying, but that he 
was tired and hungry, not having had 
even half-rations for several days. 

“That’s hard,” said Hardee, “but you 
must push forward, my good fellow, and 
join your command, or the provost 
guard will take you in hand.” 

Looking up at him, the soldier said, 
“Ain't you General Hardee?” 
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“Didn't you write Hardee’s Tactics?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, General, I’ve studied them tac- 
tics and know ’em by heart,” said the man. 
“You've got an order thar to double col- 
umn at half distance, ain’t you?” 

Curious, the general replied, “Well 
what has that order to do with your case?” 

“Pm a good soldier, General, and 
obey all that is possible to be obeyed: but 
if you can show me an order in your 
tactics, or anybody else’s tactics, to 
double distance on half rations, then 
Ill give in.” 

At that, Hardee let out a hearty laugh, 
allowed as how there were no tactics that 
applied in this case, and, spurring on his 
horse, rode off, leaving the soldier to 
make his way on his own terms. 


PROFILE 
Civil War Regimental Numerical 
Systems 

Although many regiments on both 
sides in the Civil War started out simply 
with names, before long almost every 
one of them acquired a number. This was 
usually a state number, since most units 
were organized by the states. And the 
number was usually a rough guide to the 
order in which the regiment was mus- 
tered into service, so that units with 
higher numbers had usually been raised 
after those with lower designations. This 
seems pretty straightforward, but in fact 
there were a lot of variations and curi- 
osities in the numbering of regiments on 
both sides. 

In neither army was the designation 
borne by particular units a reliable guide 
to the number each state sent into ser- 
vice. All states had occasional vacant 
numbers in their regimental rolls, usu- 
ally the result of the failure to raise a regi- 
ment that had been authorized. Then 
too, designations were occasionally 
changed, so that, for example, the 8th 
Alabama Infantry Battalion became the 
5th in October 1862. In addition, since 
regiments might be raised under differ- 
ing terms of service, duplicated designa- 
tions are found. At First Bull Run there 
were four regiments of three-months’ 
militia commonly known as the Ist 
through the 4th New Jersey Militia, as 
well as three regiments of three-year vol- 
unteers usually termed the Ist through 


the 3rd New Jersey Volunteers. Similarly, 
the 1st Georgia Regular Infantry and the 
lst Georgia Volunteers both served with 


| the Army of Northern Virginia, while 
| back home there was also a Ist Georgia 


State Line. 

To further confuse matters several 
Union states had unusual systems for 
numbering their regiments. Maryland 
had three sets of numbers for her in- 
fantry regiments in federal service, a 
regular series running up to the 12th, 


| plus three regiments denoted “Mary- 


land Potomac Home Brigade” and two 
designated “Maryland Eastern Shore,” 


_ while one regiment retained a name 


throughout the war, Purnell’s Legion. 
All Pennsylvania regiments were num- 


| bered in series, from the Ist to the 215th 
| Pennsylvania Volunteers, regardless of 


arm of service, Cavalry and artillery regi- 


| ments, however, were also numbered se- 


quentially within their arm of service. 


| Thus, the 60th Pennsylvania was more 


commonly known as the 3rd Pennsylva- 
nia Cavalry, while the 212th Pennsylva- 
nia was usually referred to as the 6th 
Pennsylvania Heavy Artillery. In addition, 
thirteen regiments initially on the state 


| payroll also had two sets of numbers, one 


in the “Pennsylvania Reserves” and the 


| other in the overall state sequence. Mak- 


ing matters worse, a dozen regiments 
were authorized but never raised. Thus, 
there were not 215 Pennsylvania infan- 
try regiments in the war, as the highest 
numbered outfit might suggest, but 
rather 176, plus twenty-two of cavalry, 
four of heavy artillery, one of light artil- 
lery, and a dozen vacant numbers, which 
were supposed to belong to ten infantry 


| regiments plus one each of cavalry and 


heavy artillery. 
Illinois, which had sent six regiments 
of volunteers to the Mexican War, began 


| its Civil War volunteers with the 7th Illi- 


nois, while Indiana, which had five regi- 
ments in the Mexican War, began its Civil 
War series with the 6th Indiana. To fur- 
ther complicate matters, Indiana adopted 
the Pennsylvania system of numbering 
regiments, so that although the highest 
regimental number was the 156th Indi- 
ana, the series began with the 6th and in- 
cluded thirteen cavalry regiments and 
one of heavy artillery, plus a couple of 
blank numbers. Amazingly, Indiana and 
several other states continued this prac- 
tice during the Spanish-American War. 
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Although there were occasional 
anomalies in the numbering of some 


| Confederate regiments, no Southern state 


had so confusing a system for designat- 
ing its units. 

Surprisingly, although the Union 
had a policy of creating new units out 
of new recruits rather than funneling 
the men into existing regiments, it did 
not have the highest numbered unit in 
every arm. 

The highest regimental designation 
during the war was held by the 215th 
Pennsylvania Infantry. As this regiment 
was organized in April 1865, not surpris- 
ingly it saw no action, though it lost 
eleven men to disease. The highest num- 
bered regiment with actual war service 
was the 211th Pennsylvania, which was 
organized in September 1864, and suf- 
fered forty-four killed or mortally 
wounded while serving with the V Corps 
in Virginia. The highest numbered Con- 
federate infantry regiment appears to 
have been the 198th Virginia Militia, 
which saw a little action in 1862. The 
highest Confederate regiment to be seri- 
ously engaged was the 154th Tennessee 
(Senior), a prewar militia outfit which 


| fought at Shiloh. 


The record for cavalry was the 53rd 


| Alabama Cavalry, raised as a mounted in- 
| fantry outfit in the fall of 1862, and later 
| converted to cavalry, serving mostly in 


Tennessee and Kentucky. The next high- 
est was the 47th Virginia Cavalry Battal- 
ion, which served during the spring and 
summer of 1864. The highest Yankee 
cavalry outfit was the 26th New York 
Cavalry, organized in December 1864, 
which suffered no losses because it never 


| took the field. The 25th New York Cav- 
| alry, organized in October 1863, had the 
next highest number among cavalry out- 
| fits, and suffered seventeen killed or 


mortally wounded through the end of 
the war. 

The 36th New York Battery, organized 
in August 1863, was the highest num- 
bered artillery outfit in the war, but was 
incorporated into the 13th New York 
Heavy Artillery the following October, 
with which it saw extensive service. In an 
army in which batteries were rarely num- 
bered, Virginia had the highest desig- 
nated artillery outfit, the 28th Virginia 
Heavy Artillery Battalion, which was or- 
ganized in the autumn of 1862, but 
shortly afterward dissolved. i 
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STEPHEN W. SEARS 


GLENDALE: 


OPPORTUNITY SQUANDERED 


“When one thinks of the great 
chances in General Lee’s grasp that one | 
summer afternoon,” wrote Edward Por- 
ter Alexander, premier Confederate 
artillerist and paramount Civil War 
memoirist, “it is enough to make one cry 
to go over the story how they were all | 
lost.” As Alexander saw it, there had been 
only two or three occasions during the 
four years of war when “we were within 
reach of military successes so great that 
we might have hoped to end the war with 
our independence.... This chance of June 
30th 62 impresses me as the best of all.” 

Douglas Southall Freeman agreed. 
In his Pulitzer Prize-winning biography | 
of General Lee, Freeman concluded the | 
chapter on Lee’s direction of that June | 
30, 1862, action with a magisterial pro- 
nouncement: “He had only that one day 
for a Cannae, and the army was not ready 
for it.” Cannae, in southern Italy, where 
Hannibal cut to pieces a Roman army in 
216 B.C., has long been history’s watch- 
word for crushing military defeat.’ 

What these two distinguished 
Southern historians were referring to in 
such portentous terms was, of course, the | 
Battle of Glendale, on Day Six of the 
Seven Days. Glendale remains that most | 
puzzling of Civil War battles, which per- 
haps accounts for its many names. Over 
the years it has been labeled the Battle of | 
Frayser’s (or Frazier’s) Farm, Nelson’s 
Farm, New Market Crossroads, Charles 
City Crossroads, White Oak Swamp, 
Willis Church, and Riddell’s Shop. Yet the 
name Glendale, the hamlet where the 
Charles City, Long Bridge, and Quaker 
roads came together a dozen miles south- 
east of Richmond—the crossroads that 
was General Lee’s objective that June 
30—has both logic and brevity in its fa- 
vor. And without question, Glendale 
might very well be remembered today as 
the Cannae of the Civil War. How and 
why, we may well ask, was the great 
chance squandered? 

The Seven Days, the climax of the 
Peninsula campaign of 1862, stemmed 


from Lee’s design for breaking McClel- 
lan’s siege of Richmond. By June 27, Day 


| destroying it—of achieving his Cannae. 


Three, after bloody contests at Mech- | 


anicsville and Gaines’ Mill, the siege was 
lifted. Lee succeeded, at terrible cost, in 
dislodging the Federals’ foothold north 
of the Chickahominy. General McClellan, 
consumed by the delusion that his army 
was massively outnumbered (he credited 


| 


Lee with 200,000 men, nearly double his | 


own 105,900 at the start of the campaign, 
but in reality more than double Lee’s ac- 
tual count of 92,400), concluded that all 
was lost and set the Army of the Potomac 
in retreat southward toward the James 
River and the protection of the navy’s 
gunboats. Days Four and Five saw con- 
fused but limited fighting as McClellan 
hurried his retreat and Lee hurried to 
catch him and bring him to battle. In 
these days George B. McClellan thought 
of nothing except saving his army, and 


Robert E. Lee thought of nothing except 
3 

Monday, June 30, promised to be 
Lee’s day. In the positioning of the two 
armies, geography at last favored the 
Confederates. During the opening phase 
of the pursuit, Lee had been hampered 
by the Chickahominy barrier and the 
necessity of getting his army from the 
north to the south bank. With that finally 
accomplished, he found the road network 
in his favor. McClellan’s line of retreat 
from Gaines’ Mill and the Chickahominy 
was due south, across boggy White Oak 
Swamp, toward the James. Just here there 
were few north-south roads, and thanks 
to poor reconnaissance, virtually the 
whole Yankee army ended up crowding 
onto just one of them, the Quaker Road, 
that ran from the Glendale crossroads 
south across Malvern Hill to the river. By 
contrast, there was a network of east-west 


“yp [TO RICHMOND} 
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By the time of the Battle of Glendale, Abraham Lincoln had already lost patience with the slow 
moving McClellan—as this satirical drawing by Union staff officer David H. Strotler indicates. 
James S. Schoff Collection, William L. Clements Library, University of Michigan 
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Major General Theophilus H. Holmes: 
a man quite without aptitude for 
field command. 


Major General George B. McClellan: 
the general’s self-induced mental 
stress completely eroded his courage. 


All Library of Congress 


Brigadier General Edwin V. Sumner: 
“T have been hit twice this afternoon, but 
it is nothing when you get used to it.” 


roads radiating out from Richmond—in- 
cluding the Charles City, Darbytown, 
Long Bridge, and River roads—nicely 
suited to bringing a good portion of the 


_ Army of Northern Virginia squarely 


against the flank of the Federals’ retreat 


} route. 


More than that, on June 30 the Army 


_ of the Potomac fell into a fearful com- 


mand tangle. It contained eleven infan- 
try divisions in five army corps, which 
that day were broken randomly into four 
distinct bodies of troops. On Malvern 
Hill and at Haxall’s Landing on the James 
was what amounted to the Potomac 
army’s advance guard. This included both 
divisions (less one brigade) of Erasmus 
D. Keyes’ IV Corps; two of Fitz John 
Porter’s three V Corps divisions, both of 
them badly mauled from Gaines’ Mill; the 
sizable reserve artillery; and the head of 
the army’s immense supply train. 

The second, and largest, body of 
troops was defending the Glendale 
chokepoint, through which the lumber- 
ing trains were then passing. There were 
four divisions here, arranged in jumbled 
fashion. Samuel P. Heintzelman had both 
his III Corps divisions at hand, under 
Joseph Hooker to the south and Philip 
Kearny to the north, but squarely be- 
tween them was George A. McCall’s di- 
vision from the V Corps. McCall had no 
business even being at Glendale. Along 
with Porter’s other two divisions, his 
Pennsylvania Reserves had borne the 
brunt of the Gaines’ Mill fighting and 
ought to have been refitting with Porter 
on Malvern Hill. But McCall had not 
moved fast enough and so had been 
seized by McClellan and thrown into the 
breach at Glendale. Behind this line and 
in support of it was one of the two divi- 
sions of Edwin Sumner’s II Corps. 

The third, and smallest, contingent 
was Henry W. Slocum’s division of the 
VI Corps, posted about a mile northeast 
of Glendale on the Charles City Road, 
one of the expected approach routes of 
the enemy. Slocum was supported by 
three batteries of his own and two he had 
borrowed from the III Corps. 

The fourth contingent was the 
Potomac army’s rear guard, positioned 


| some two and a quarter miles northwest 


of Glendale overlooking the main cross- 


| ing of White Oak Swamp. William B. 


Franklin commanded here, with one di- 


| vision of his own VI Corps, one division 
' from Sumner’s II Corps, and a brigade 
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from the IV Corps that he plucked out 
of a passing column during the retreat. 
In short order Franklin inveigled Sumner 
into sending him two reinforcing bri- 
gades from John Sedgwick’s division at 
Glendale. This left Edwin Sumner, the 
army’s senior corps commander, in 
charge of a single brigade.‘ 

This disjointed order of battle would 
probably not have been of much concern 
had there been one overall commander 
present—say, the army’s commanding 
general. But the army’s commanding 
general was nowhere to be seen during 
the June 30 battle. McClellan’s odyssey 
that day marks the strangest and most 
discreditable episode in the command 
history of the Army of the Potomac. 

The Seven Days, it must be remem- 
bered, was General McClellan’s first ex- 
perience as a battlefield commander. In 
July 1861, at Rich Mountain in western 
Virginia, it was a detachment of his army 
that did all the fighting, well beyond his 
vision. The siege of Yorktown on the Pen- 
insula involved no serious fighting, and 
when there was serious fighting subse- 
quently, at Williamsburg, McClellan was 
still back at Yorktown. At Seven Pines on 
May 31 and June 1, the commanding gen- 
eral lay in his tent ill with a malarial fe- 
ver while the battle raged. He only 
reached the battlefield when the fighting 
was over, and was shocked. He wrote his 
wife that he was sickened by the sight of 
the “mangled corpses & poor suffering 


| wounded” of his beloved army. 


On June 25, when he essayed an ad- 
vance at Oak Grove—Day One of the 
Seven Days—George McClellan’s com- 
posure quickly unraveled. That evening 
he sent a despairing telegram to Wash- 
ington insisting that he was about to be 
attacked by the combined armies of Lee, 
Stonewall Jackson—and P.G.T. Beau- 
regard, newly arrived from Mississippi— 
200,000 Rebels in all. He pledged to make 
the best defense he could with his army 
“& if it is destroyed by overwhelming 
numbers can at least die with it & share 
its fate.” Lee’s sledgehammer blows at 
Mechanicsville and Gaines’ Mill com- 
pleted McClellan’s demoralization. On 
June 28 he delivered his infamous charge 
against Secretary of War Edwin Stanton 
and the Lincoln administration: “IfI save 
this Army now I tell you plainly that I owe 
no thanks to you or any other persons in 
Washington—you have done your best 
to sacrifice this Army.”° 
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By June 30 McClellan’s self-induced 


mental stress was such that it completely 


White Oak Swamp to Glendale, listened 
to all the reports of the enemy’s approach, 
and then at noon, with his entourage, 
“took off at a fast trot” for the James River. 
Because he mistrusted his senior corps 
commander, Edwin Sumner, he assigned 
no one to command in his stead. At Glen- 
dale that day, said Sam Heintzelman, the 
several generals on the scene “fought their 
troops entirely according to their own 
ideas.” 

At Haxall’s Landing on the James, 
McClellan was five miles from the scene 
of the prospective battle and quite inca- 
pable of influencing it. He said he needed 
to consult with the navy on the next step 
in the retreat. The plain truth of the case 
is that he deserted his army. With the 
sounds of battle plainly heard and the 
clouds of battle smoke plainly seen, 
McClellan removed himself even farther 
from the scene by boarding the gunboat 
Galena and steaming upriver to investi- 
gate a Rebel column reported on the 
River Road. That evening the command- 
ing general and staff dined at the captain’s 
table aboard the Galena, where the linen 
was white and there was “a good dinner 
and some good wine.” 

(General McClellan would repeat his 
derelict performance the next day. With 
another battle obviously imminent, he 
again boarded the Galena and this time 
steamed downriver, to Harrison’s Land- 
ing to inspect the army’s next stop on the 


retreat. When he returned, he stationed | 


himself in a far distant corner of the 
battlefield while Fitz John Porter directed 
the Malvern Hill fighting. In the 1864 
presidential campaign McClellan would 
be labeled the “gunboat candidate.”)® 
General Lee, of course, had no 
knowledge of the confused and leader- 
less state of the enemy’s high command, 
nor did he realize that in his plan of at- 
tack that day he would enjoy that rarest 
of Confederate advantages—an edge in 


manpower. He proposed striking the | 


Federals guarding Glendale and the 


White Oak Swamp crossing with ten of | 


his eleven divisions—71,100 men in all. 
Unknown to him, the Federal rear guard 
at the swamp crossing under Franklin 
and the miscellany of forces at Glendale 
totaled substantially less—61,500. If ev- 
erything went as planned then, Lee ought 


to have an unexpected manpower bonus 


| to exploit in his attempt to cut the Yan- 
eroded his courage to command. That | 
morning he rode the army’s lines from _| 


kee army in two. 

Like the Federals, the Army of 
Northern Virginia on June 30 was divided 
into four contingents. The column of 
pursuit, four divisions, now tracking di- 
rectly south behind the retreating enemy, 
was under command of Stonewall Jack- 
son. Fresh from his sparkling campaign 
in the Shenandoah Valley, Jackson had 


| thus far in the Seven Days performed er- 


ratically. Early that morning Lee met with 
Jackson to discuss the plan of battle. No 
one on their staffs was close enough to 
hear what was said, and neither man re- 
counted their conversation afterward. 
This was unfortunate, for, measured by 
results, there had to have been some mis- 
understanding between them. At the 
least, Jackson was certainly expected to 
fully engage the Yankee rear guard so that 
it could not aid the Glendale defenders. 
At the most, he might force a crossing of 
the White Oak Swamp watercourse and 


| drive Franklin into retreat. 


The second force was Benjamin 


Huger’s division, ordered to advance to- | 
| ward Glendale along the Charles City 


Road. Huger would be facing Henry 
Slocum’s division. The third, and largest, 
of the Confederate contingents was mass- 
ing west of the Glendale crossroads. Un- 


| der command of James Longstreet, its 


main striking force was to be Longstreet’s 
and A.P. Hill’s large divisions, totaling 
19,200 men. According to Lee’s design, 
Longstreet would have John B. Magru- 
der’s three divisions, 13,600 men, in re- 
serve to exploit any success against the 
Glendale line. Theophilus Holmes’ divi- 
sion comprised the fourth contingent. 
Holmes was told to advance along the 
River Road directly toward Malvern Hill, 
in the hope of catching the Potomac 
army’s trains in their flight to the river.’ 

The plan called for Huger, on the 
Charles City Road, to first engage what 
appeared to be the right of the Federals’ 
Glendale line. The sound of Huger’s guns 
would signal Longstreet to move against 
the rest of the line. It is not clear whether 
this was also supposed to signal Jackson’s 
advance. In the event, Jackson operated 
entirely on his own on June 30. 

By noon that day General Lee was 
with Longstreet in a clearing among the 
pines west of Glendale, waiting expect- 
antly for Huger’s guns to open the battle. 
It was very still and oppressively hot. Sud- 
denly Jefferson Davis and his party ap- 
peared in the clearing. The president 
seemed determined to play the role of 
commander-in-chief in the defense of his 
capital. “Why, General, what are you do- 
ing here?” he said to Lee. “You are in too 


In this drawing by Alfred Waud, Emory Upton’s and Josiah Porter’s 


batteries due! with Huger’s guns on the Charles City Road. 
Opposite left: Brigadier General Fitz John Porter and Major General Benjamin Huger. 
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dangerous a position for the commander 
of the army.” (This was not an idle con- 
cern of the president’s. Davis had already 
had one army commander, Albert Sidney 
Johnston, killed on the Shiloh battlefield, 
and another, Joseph E. Johnston, severely 
wounded at Seven Pines.) Lee replied that 
he was “trying to find out something 
about the movements and plans of those 
people,” gesturing toward the enemy, and 
he pointed out that this was certainly not 
the proper place for the commander-in- 
chief. “Oh, I am here on the same mis- 
sion that you are,’ Davis said lightly, and 
made no move to leave. “We were in 
pleasant conversation,” Longstreet re- 
membered, “anticipating fruitful results 
from the fight... .” 

Just then artillery fire was heard off 
to the north, and Longstreet had a signal 
gun fired to acknowledge the supposed 
opening of the fight. The Yankee guns at 


Glendale responded promptly with a bar- | 


rage directed into the woods in front of 
them. One battery dropped shells with 
uncanny if accidental accuracy into the 
clearing where the Confederate States’ 


All Library of Congress 


| 
| 
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high command was collected. Horses 
were killed and staff officers wounded. 
A.P. Hill, whose sector this was, called out 
to Davis and Lee, “This is no place for 
either of you, and, as commander of this 
part of the field, I order you both to the 
rear.” President and general withdrew a 
short distance, but the enemy shelling 
persisted. Hill spurred up to them and 
said sharply, “Did I not tell you to go away 
from here?” A single shell, he said, could 
deprive the Confederacy of its president 
and the Army of Northern Virginia of its 
commander. President and general obe- 
diently withdrew out of range.® 
Meanwhile, the artillery fire from the 
north died away, apparently a false alarm, 
and the waiting resumed. Now a messen- 
ger from the cavalry brought word that 
enemy forces were crossing over Malvern 
Hill toward the river, “moving hurriedly 
and confusedly.” Lee determined to see 
for himself if the enemy was in fact wrig- 
gling out of his grasp. Leaving Longstreet 
to open the pending action, he rode over 
to the River Road for a personal recon- 
naissance, and then ordered General 


Holmes to move up with his guns and 
his infantry to strike at this column. To 
strengthen Holmes’ hand, he made a fate- 
ful decision. He ordered Magruder’s three 
divisions, the reserve for the Glendale 
assault, to reinforce Holmes. 

This would give Holmes almost 
21,000 men, surely enough to block or at 
least seriously hamper the enemy’s es- 
cape, and still leave Lee with seven divi- 
sions with which to cut off the rest of 
McClellan’s army. He assumed, of course, 
that Generals Huger, Jackson, Holmes, 
and Magruder would all carry out their 
assigned roles. As it happened, not one 
of them did so—indeed, not one of them 
came even close to carrying out his role. 
It was easily the largest command failure 
in the history of the Army of Northern 
Virginia. 

Benjamin Huger was fifty-seven, a 
West Pointer whose service in the old 
army in Mexico and afterward had been 
in ordnance, and he was finding infantry 
command in this war quite beyond his 
capabilities. On this June 30, assigned to 
open the battle on the Charles City Road, 
he frittered away the afternoon trying to 
figure out how to get through or around 
the trees felled in his path by Slocum’s 
axmen. He found no solution, and his 
attempt at a long-range artillery assault 
was immediately stifled by the Yankee 
gunners. Huger’s division suffered just 87 
casualties that day, all by artillery fire. His 
infantrymen never fired a shot. Henry 
Slocum would have no problem answer- 
ing a call for reinforcements by his hard- 
pressed comrades.” 

The case of Stonewall Jackson was 
truly mystifying, both to his contempo- 
raries and to later observers as well. Jack- 
son reached the White Oak Swamp cross- 
ing with his four divisions in good season, 
and surveyed the site of the burned-out 
bridge. Several Union batteries and their 
infantry support were visible across the 
way, but heavy woods concealed the rest 
of the position. Jackson’s artillery chief, 
Stapleton Crutchfield, found a good lo- 
cation for his guns, a low, open ridge 
overlooking the crossing. Crutchfield 
posted seven batteries, 31 guns, behind 
the crest of the ridge, shotted and ready 
to be run up on the order to engage. The 
order came at 2:00 P.M. 

The Rebel guns opened with what 
was described by the startled Yankees as 
a thunderclap. Lieutenant Thomas 
Livermore, 5th New Hampshire, was 
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awakened from a midday doze “by the 
thunders of artillery, the shriek of shells, 
and the horrid humming of their frag- 
ments. Hell seemed to have opened up 
upon us.” As the infantry hugged the 
ground or scattered to the rear, the 
Union batteries were driven to cover. 
Soon there were no targets left, and the 
firing settled into long-range artillery 
sniping. (It was this outburst by Jackson’s 
artillery that Lee at first took to be 
Huger’s signal of engagement.) In the 
lull, Jackson and D.H. Hill and some cav- 
alry splashed through the swamp to re- 
connoiter the far side and were very 
nearly caught by the fire of concealed 


Federal infantry. Upon his return, Jack- 
son seemed to lose all interest in break- 
ing the stalemate. 

Cavalryman Thomas Munford 
found a passage through the swamp to 
the right of the bridge site, sent a report 
of this to Jackson, and received no reply. 
Wade Hampton, commanding an infan- 
try brigade, discovered a crossing place 
to the left, reconnoitered the Federal 
flank, and had a bridge built for an as- 
sault. Hampton found Jackson sitting on 
a log and reported his readiness to cross 
and attack. “He drew his cap down over 
his eyes, which were closed,’ Hampton 
wrote. “He sat in silence for some time, 


then rose and walked off in silence.” Pres- 
ently Jackson lay down under a tree and 
went to sleep. The desultory artillery fire 
continued, and staff officer McHenry 
Howard observed, “it looked to me as if 
on our side we were waiting for Jackson 
to wake up.” 

Stonewall Jackson, plunging directly 
into the arduous Seven Days campaign 
from the equally arduous Valley cam- 
paign, had abruptly reached the limits of 
his physical and mental endurance. On 
June 30 he was in a fog of exhaustion, 
incapable of rational direction of his 
| command. Signs of this collapse (it seems 
| evident now) marred his earlier conduct 


UNION ORDER-OF-BATTLE 


BRIGADIER GENERAL 
EDWIN V. SUMNER 


Brigadier General 


os Israel B. Richardson 
iv Ey Brigadier General 


John C. Caldwell 
5th NH, 7th NY, 61st NY, 81st PA 
Ind Isa] Brigadier General 
i Thomas F Meagher 


Colonel Robert Nugent 
63rd NY, 69th NY, 88th NY, 29th MA 


Brigadier General 
William H. French 
52nd NY, 57th NY, 64th NY, 66th NY, 
53rd PA, 2nd DE 


3rd 


Captain George W. Hazzard (mw) 
lst NY Light, Battery B; 4th US, 
Battery A-C 


ea 6th NY, Co, D 
— 


| Ist Ss Colonel Alfred Sully 


15th MA (1st Co. MA Sharpshooters, 

attached), Ist MN (2nd Co. MN Sharp- 

shooters, attached), 34th NY, 82nd NY 
Brigadier General 


and pz William W. Burns (w) 


69th PA, 71st PA, 72nd PA, 106th PA 


3rd ez 


42nd NY 


Brigadier General 
John Sedgwick 


Brigadier General N.J.T. Dana 
19th MA, 20th MA, 7th MI, 


| 
| = Colonel Charles H. Tompkins 
Ist RI Light, Battery A; 


Ist US, Battery I 
I 

Fa Corps Artillery Reserve 

Ist NY Light, Battery G; 


Ist RI Light, Battery B; Ist RI Light, Battery G 


BRIGADIER GENERAL 
SAMUEL P. HEINTZELMAN 


ne 
~ ee 
1 px Brigadier General 
st z 
Cuvier Grover 


2nd NH, Ist MA, 11th MA, 16th MA, 


26th PA, 
Brigadier General 


ns a Be 
Daniel E. Sickles 


70th NY, 7 1st NY, 72nd NY, 73rd NY, 74th 


3rd <| Colonel Joseph B. Carr 
5th NJ, 6th NJ, 7th NJ, 8th NJ, 2nd NY 


Lieutenant Colonel 

Charles S. Wainwright 
Ist NY Light, Battery D; 4th NY Independ 
Light; Ist US, Battery H 


< 


Ist 


Brigadier General 
Joseph Hooker 


Brigadier General 
Philip Kearny 


Brigadier General 
John C. Robinson 
57th PA, 63rd PA, 105th PA, 87th NY, 


20th IN 
ser, Brigadier General 
2nd : ; 
David B. Birney 
38th NY, 40th NY, 101st NY, 3rd ME, 
4th ME 


3rd sz Brigadier General 


Hiram G. Berry 
2nd MI, 3rd MI, 5th MI, Ist NY, 37th NY 


Captain James Thompson 
Ist RI Light, Battery E; 


a ie Battery G 


Be 


3rd PA 


‘ Corps Artillery Reserve 
Captain Gustavus A. De Russy 
NJ Light, Battery B; 4th US, Battery K; 
6th NY Independent Light 


Corps Cavalry 
Colonel William W. Averell 
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iss pez Brigadier General 
Henry M. Naglee 


52nd PA, 100th NY, 104th PA, 11th 
ME, 56thNY 


*First Division, IV Corps 


Brigadier General 
George A. McCall 
(right) and Brigadier 
General William B. 
Franklin. Battles and 
Leaders of the Civil War 


NY 


ent 


in the week-long battle; this day it devas- 
tated Lee’s plan. Jackson’s four divi- 
sions—better than 25,000 men—were 
taken completely out of the contest. Con- 
sequently Franklin’s rear guard, relieved 
of pressure as the day wore on, was able 


to spare substantial reinforcements for | 


the threatened Glendale sector. Whatever 
were the tasks Lee had assigned to Jack- 
son that morning, Stonewall did not (or 
could not) carry any of them out.!° 

At the other end of the day’s field, 


on the River Road, there was another 


Confederate debacle. Like Huger, Theo- | 
philus Holmes was quite without apti- | 


tude for field command, but this day he 
sar, (PA Reserves) Brigadier General 
3 re George A. McCall (c), 


Brigadier General Truman Seymour 
*V Corps 


Brigadier General 
John F Reynolds (c), 
Colonel Seneca G. Simmons {k), 
Colonel R. Biddle Roberts 
Ist PA Res., 2nd PA Res., 5th PA Res., 8th PA 


Res., Meee PA Res. 
nd <P Brigadier General George G. Meade 
(w), Colonel Albert L. Magilton 
3rd PA Res., 4th PA Res., 7th PA Res., 11th PA 
Res. 


Ist 


Brigadier General Truman 
Seymour, Colonel C. Feger Jackson 
9th PA Res., 10th PA Res., 12th PA Res. 


Ist PA Light, Battery B; 1st PA 
Light, Battery G 


Ist US, Battery E; 
Ist US, Battery G-K. 


Ist Btn. NY, Battery A; 
Ist Btn. NY, Battery C 


ee 
Franklin’s rearguard comes 


under fire from Stonewall 


Jackson’s artillery. ms 
Dra awing by Al eM 


3rd 


| was also the victim of bad luck. When he | and entirely the work of the Federal 
unlimbered his six rifled pieces to shell | guns.!! 
| what he took to be a Yankee wagon train Fourth on the day’s list of failed Con- 
| on Malvern Hill, he stirred upahornet’s | federate generals was John Bankhead 
nest of return fire. Seven batteries of the | Magruder. Eccentric and high-strung to 
| Yankees’ reserve artillery blistered the | begin with, “Prince John” suffered this 
Rebel gunners and forced them to retire | day from digestive troubles made all the 
after blowing up two of their caissons. | worse by the morphine-based medica- 
Complementing this barrage were bolts | tion he was taking. Magruder rushed 
from the gunboats Galena and Aroos- | about agitated and confused, and when 
took—mounting 9-inch and 11-inch | Lee ordered him to Holmes’ support he 
Dahlgrens and 100-pounder Parrott | managed to lose his way and only arrived 
rifles—that terrorized the Rebel infantry. | after the contest (such as it was) on the 
This was as close as General McClellan, | River Road was over. His repulse left 
aboard the Galena, came to the fighting | Holmes virtually speechless with anger. 
| that day. Holmes’ repulse was complete, | When Major Joseph Brent of Magruder’s 
staff asked Holmes how they could be of 
service to him and where should they 
post their troops, Holmes was brief and 
blunt. “I left him in wonder,’ wrote Brent, 
“after having extracted from him four 
No’s as the sum total of my results.” In 
due course Magruder would be recalled 
to the Glendale front, but for the second 
time that day he arrived too late to be of 
any use. 
Magruder’s failure completed a day- 
long catalog of command failures. The 
li jéhn Newton nearly 51,000 infantrymen under Jack- 
18th NY, 31st NY, 32nd NY; 95th PA son, Huger, and Magruder that Lee had 
I Captain Edward R, Platt intended to throw into the Glendale con- 
MA Light, Battery A; 2nd US, test never fired a shot on June 30. Holmes 
Battery D; NJ Light, Battery A attempt at the enemy on Malvern Hill was 
4 > BrigndiaeGenseal swatted away almost contemptuously. 
P| William EF. Smith Consequently at Glendale that afternoon, 
Bot etGentcl where Lee and his generals began the day 


Ist Ss Winfield S. Hancock (as Longstreet phrased it) “anticipating 
a WI, 6th ME, 43rd NY, 49th PA fruitful results from the fight,’ the results 
Brigadier General 


would prove to be far from fruitful.' 
ane W.T.H. Brooks (w) It was getting on toward 5 o'clock 
2nd VT, 3rd VT, 4th VT, 5th VT, 6th VT now and Lee had still heard nothing to 
ix: Brigadier General indicate that either Huger or Jackson 
Ane P44 John W. Davidson were at battle, so he told Longstreet to go 
7th ME, 20th NY, 33rd NY, 49th NY, ahead anyway. If he was to catch 
77th NY McClellan he could wait no longer. 
ey Captain Romeyn B. Ayres Longstreet sent in through the woods a 
Ist NY Light, Battery E; battle line half a mile wide, from left to 
Trae GET vate tight the brigades of Cadmus Wilcox, 
Il (- : ; Micah Jenkins, and James Kemper. 
Ea 5th PA, (2 cos) 
Corps Cavalry 
Ist NY 


VI Ea BRIGADIER GENERAL 
WILLIAM B. FRANKLIN 
1 SI Brigadier General 
Henry W. Slocum 
ist srr Brigadier General 


George W. Taylor 
Ist NJ, 2nd NJ, 3rd NJ, 4th NJ 


Colonel Joseph J. Bartlett 


anid 
. 16th NY, 27th NY, 5th ME, 


96th PA 
Brigadier General 


Longstreet’s other three brigades and one 
of A.P. Hill’s brigades were in close sup- 
port. The rest of Hill’s Light Division 
formed the reserve. There was nothing 
subtle about the assault. It was a simple 
head-butting frontal attack. “And here I 
believe occurred the hardest fight of the 
war,’ Major Thomas Goree of Long- 
street’s staff would write a few days later. 

The target of this assault was George 
McCall’s V Corps division, the Pennsyl- 


mw = mortally wounded, w= wounded, c = captured, 
k= killed; XXXX = army; XXX = corps; XX = division; 
X = brigade; || = battalion; { = battery/company; 


BS = intantry; = artillery; = cavalry 
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CONFEDERATE ORDER-OF-BATTLE 


WSS). MAJOR GENERAL 
THOMAS J. JACKSON 
Ill 


BA 2nd Virginia 


_ pee JACKSON’S DIVISION 
| Brigadier General Charles S. Winder 


a Brigadier General Charles S. Winder 


2nd VA, 4th VA, 5th VA, 27th VA, 33rd VA 
Carpenter’s Alleghany (VA) Battery 
Poague’s Ist Rockbridge (VA) Battery 
a Brigadier General John R. Jones, 
Lieutenant Colonel R.H. Cunningham, Jr. 
21st VA, 42nd VA, 48th VA, Ist VA Irish Battalion 
Cutshaw’s Jackson (VA)Battery 
Caskie’s Hampden (VA) Battery 


< Colonel S. V. Fulkerson (mw), 
Colonel E. T. H. Warren, Brigadier General 
Wade Hampton 


10th VA, 23rd VA, 37th VA 
Wooding’s Danville (VA) Battery 


Brigadier General Alexander R. Lawton 


13th GA, 26th GA, 31st GA, 38th GA, 60th GA, 61st 
GA 


ve MAJOR GENERAL 
RICHARD S. EWELL 


< Brigadier General Arnold Elzey (w), 
Colonel James A. Walker, Brigadier 
General Jubal A. Early 


12th GA, 13th VA, 25th VA, 31st VA, 44th VA, 52nd 
VA, 58th VA 


UG 


Brigadier General Isaac R. Trimble 
15th AL, 21st GA, 21st NC, 16th MS, Ist NC 
Battalion Sharpshooters 
Courtney’s Virginia Battery 
sa Taylor’s Brigade: Colonel Isaac G. 
Seymour (k), Colonel Leroy A. Stafford 
6th LA, 7th LA, 8th LA, 9th LA, Ist LA Special 
Battalion (Wheat) 
Carrington’s Charlottesville (VA) Battery 
oth Maryland Line 
Colonel Bradley T. Johnson 
Ist MD, Ist MD Cavalry, 1 co. 
Brockenborough's Baltimore Battery 


BRIGADIER GENERAL 
W. H. C. WHITING (attached) 


>< Brigadier General John B. Hood 


18th GA, Ist TX, 4th TX, 5th TX, Hampton's SC 
Legion 


Colonel Evander M. Law 
4th AL, 2nd MS, 11th MS, 6th NC 
Balthis’ Staunton (VA) Battery 
Reilly’s Rowan (NC) Battery 


< MAJOR GENERAL D.H. HILL 


(attached) 


< Brigadier General Robert E. Rodes, 

Colonel John B. Gordon 

3rd AL, 5th AL, 6th AL, 12th AL, 26th AL 
Carter's King William (VA) Battery 


Brigadier General George B. Anderson 
(w), Colonel C.C. Tew 
2nd NC, 4th NC, 14th NC, 30th NC 
Hardaway’s Alabama Battery 


Brigadier General Samuel Garland, Jr. 


5th NC, 12th NC, 13th NC, 20th NC, 23rd NC 
Bondurant’s Jeff Davis Alabama Battery 


Colonel Alfred H. Colquitt 


13th AL, 6th GA, 23rd GA, 27th GA, 28th GA 
Nelson’s Hanover (VA) Battery 


Brigadier General Roswell S. Ripley 
Ist i 3rd NC, 44th GA, 48th GA 


ii Major Hilary P. Jones (attached) 


Rhett’s Brooks (SC) Battery; Clark’s Long Island 
(VA) Battery; Peyton’s Orange (VA) Battery 


ae MAJOR GENERAL A. P. HILL 
Light Division 
pa Brigadier General Charles W. Field 


40th VA, 47th VA, 55th VA, 60th VA, 22nd VA 
Battalion 


Ce Brigadier General Maxcy Gregg 


Ist SC, Ist SC Rifles, 12th SC, 13th SC, 14th SC 


xe Brigadier General Joseph R. Anderson 
ex (w), Colonel Edward L. Thomas 
14th GA, 35th GA, 45th GA, 49th GA, 3rd 
LABattalion 


seers Brigadier General 
Lawrence 0’B. Branch 
7th NC, 18th NC, 28th NC, 33rd NC, 37th NC 


| Brigadier General James J. Archer 


lst TN, 7th TN, 14th TN, 19th GA, 5th AL 
Battalion 


Brigadier General William D. Pender 


2nd AR Battalion, 16th NC, 38th NC, 22nd NC, 
ath NC 


©) Major R. Lindsay Walker 


Pegram’s Purcell (VA) Battery; McIntosh’s Pee Dee 
(SC) Battery; Crenshaw’s VA Battery; Johnson's 
Richmond Battery; Braxton’s Fredericksburg (VA) 
Battery; Andrews’ 1st Maryland Battery; 
Bachman’s Charleston (SC) German Battery 


mw = mortally wounded, w= wounded, c = captured, k= killed: XXXX = army; XXX = corps; XX = division; 
X = brigade; Ill = regiment; It = battalion; ER = intantry QR = artillery = cavalry 
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4 GENERAL ROBERT E. LEE 


soi MAJOR GENERAL 
JAMES LONGSTREET 


E Brigadier General James L. Kemper 


1st VA, 7th VA, 11th VA, 17th VA, 24th VA 
Rogers’ Loudoun (VA) Battery 


Brigadier General Richard H. 

Anderson, Colonel Micah Jenkins 
2nd SC Rifles, 5th SC, 6th SC, 4th SC Battalion, 
Palmetto (SC) Sharpshooters 


Brigadier General George E. Pickett 
(w), Colonel Eppa Hunton, 

Colonel John B. Strange 

8th VA, 18th VA, 19th VA, 28th VA, 56th VA 


a Brigadier General Cadmus M. Wilcox 


8th AL, 9th AL, 10th AL, 11th AL 
Anderson's Thomas (VA) Battery 


= Brigadier General Roger A. Pryor 
14th AL, 2nd FL, 14th LA, 3rd VA, Ist LA Zouave 
Btn. (Coppens) & St. Paul’s Foot Rifles 
Maurin’s Donaldsonville (LA) Battery 
Brigadier General 
Winfield S. Featherston (w) 
12th MS, 19th MS, 2nd MS Battalion 
Sioned Richmond Howitzers, 3rd Co. 


>) Colonel James B. Walton 
Washington (LA) Artillery Battalion, Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 
4th Co’s; Chapmans Dixie (VA) Battery; Dearing’s 
Lynchburg (VA) Battery 


Lee’s perfectly sound battle 
plan went awry because 
Stonewall Jackson, Benjamin 
Huger and Prince John 
Magruder did not carry out 
his orders. 


09-) MAJOR GENERAL 
JOHN B. MAGRUDER 


sir MAJOR GENERAL 
LAFAYETTE MCLAWS 


Da Brigadier General Paul J. Semmes 


5th LA, 10th LA, 10th GA, 53rd GA, 15th VA, 
32nd VA 
Manly’s North Carolina Battery 


Brigadier General Joseph B. Kershaw 


2nd SC, 3rd SC, 7th SC, 8th SC 
Kemper’s Alexandria (VA) Battery 


x 


| a BRIGADIER GENERAL 


DAVID R. JONES 


<i Brigadier General Robert Toombs 
2nd GA, 15th GA, 17th GA, 20th GA 


<I Colonel George T. Anderson 


Ist ‘i Regulars, 7th GA, 8th GA, 9th GA, 11th GA 


Major John J. Garnett 


Moody’s Madison (LA) Battery; Brown's Wise 
(VA) Battery; Hart’s Washington (SC) Battery; 
Dabney’s VA Battery; Lane’s Sumter (GA) 
Battalion, Battery E (attached); Woolfolk’s 
Ashland (VA) Battery (attached) 


ies MAJOR GENERAL 
JOHN B. MAGRUDER 


sel Brigadier General Richard Griffith 
(mw), Colonel William Barksdale 

13th MS, 17th MS, 18th MS, 21st MS 
McCarthy’s Richmond Howitzers, Ist Co. 


B< Brigadier General Howell Cobb 


16th GA, 24th GA, 2nd LA, 15th NC 
Cobb's GA Legion 
ia Troup (GA) Battery 


Colonel Stephen D. Lee 


Read’s Pulaski (GA) Battery; Sands Henrico (VA) 
Battery; Jordan’s Bedford (VA) Battery; 
Richardson's James City (VA) Battery; Page's 
Magruder (VA) Battery; Kirkpatrick's Amherst 
(VA) Battery (attached) 


Major General Thomas J. Jackson (left) 


and Major General John Bankhead Magruder. 


Both Battles and Leaders of the Civil War 


wea MAJOR GENERAL 

BENJAMIN HUGER 

x Brigadier General William Mahone 
6th VA, 12th VA, 16th VA, 41st VA, 49th VA 


h 
Grimes’ Portsmouth (VA) Battery; Moorman’s 
Lynchburg (VA) Beauregard Battery 


>< Brigadier General Ambrose R. Wright 


3rd GA, 4th GA, 22nd GA, Ist LA, 44th AL 
Huger’s Norfolk (VA) Battery; Ross’ Sumter (GA) 
Battalion, Battery A (attached) 


oo Brigadier General 
ea Lewis A. Armistead 
9th VA, 14th VA, 38th VA, 53rd VA, 57th VA, 5th VA 
Battalion 
Turner's Virginia Battery; Stribling’s Fauquier 
(VA) Battery 


< Brigadier General Robert Ransom, Jr. 


(attached) 
24th NC, 25th NC, 26th NC, 35th NC, 48th NC (June 
25-28),49th NC 


sen MAJOR GENERAL 
THEOPHILUS H. HOLMES 


Pe Brigadier General Junius Daniel 


43rd NC, 45th NC, 50th NC, 14th VA Cavalry Battalion 


Ee Brigadier General John G. Walker, 


Colonel Van H. Manning 
3rd AR, 27th NC, 46th NC, 48th NC (June 29-July 1), 
30th VA, 2nd GA Battalion, Petersburg (VA) Cavalry 


[SZ Brigadier General Henry A. Wise 


(attached) 
26th VA, 46th VA, 4th VA Heavy Art. (Inf.) 
Armistead’s Mathews (VA) Battery; French's Giles 
(VA) Battery; Rives’ 2nd Nelson (VA) Battery; 
Andrews Co. A, VA Heavy Artillery 


Colonel James Deshler 


Branch’s Petersburg (VA) Battery; Brem’s NC 
Battery; French's Stafford (VA) Battery; Graham's 
Petersburg (VA) Battery 


xX 
es Brigadier General J. E. B. Stuart 


Ist VA, 3rd VA, 4th VA, 5th VA, 9th VA, 10th VA, 15th 


VA Battalion, Ist NC, Cobb’s GA Legion Cavalry, Jeff 
Davis MS Legion, Hampton's S.C. Legion Cavalry, 
Wise’s Virginia Legion 

Stuart’s Horse Artillery 


RESERVE: Brigadier General 

- William N. Pendleton 

Ist Virginia Artillery: Colonel J. T. Brown 
Southall’s Albemarle (VA) Battery; Garrett’s 
Williamsburg (VA) Battery; Young’s Halifax (VA) 
Battery; Brown's Richmond Howitzers, 2nd Co.; 
Macon’s Richmond Fayette (VA) Battery 


Sumter (GA) Battalion: Lieutenant Colonel A.S. Cutts 


Price’s Battery B; Blackshear’s Battery D; 
Hamilton’s GA Regular Battery 
Richardson's Battalion: Major Charles Richardson 


Ancell’s 2nd Fluvanna (VA) Battery; Milledge’s GA 
Battery; Masters’ VA Siege Battery (attached); 


Davidson's Letcher (VA) Battery (attached) 
Nelson’s Battalion: Major William Nelson 

Page's Morris Louisa (VA) Battery; Huckstep’s Ist 

Fluvanna (VA) Battery 


vania Reserves (1st through 12th Penn- 
sylvania regiments), about to fight their 
third battle in five days. McCall’s main 
line, parallel to and west of the Quaker 
Road, comprised the brigades of George 
G. Meade and Truman Seymour, with 
Seneca C. Simmons’ brigade in reserve. 
To McCall’s right was Phil Kearny’s di- 
vision, and to his left Joe Hooker’s divi- 
sion, neither of them firmly connected 
to McCall’s line and both of them in Sam 
Heintzelman’s III] Corps. To exercise 
command on June 30 Heintzelman had 
to ride back and forth three-quarters of 
a mile or more. The single brigade in re- 
serve, behind McCall, belonged to yet 
another command, Sumner’s II Corps. 

The main arena for the Battle of 
Glendale was a clearing in the woods 
of some 160 acres, owned by R. H. 
Nelson (formerly owned by the Frayser 
family), at the eastern edge of which was 
posted McCall’s division. General 
McCall’s dispositions were faulty, with 
the artillery batteries set out well ahead 
of their supporting infantry and obvi- 
ous targets for the charging Rebels. 
There were two V Corps batteries here, 
plus three batteries appropriated from 
the reserve artillery. 

Kemper’s yelling Virginians burst 
out of the woods and made straight for 
the German Light Artillery, a pair of bat- 
teries recruited from among the Ger- 
man population of New York City and 
captained by Otto Diederichs and John 
Knieriem. The German gunners, unused 
to fending off charging infantry at such 
close quarters, fired a few rounds and 
then fled. Knieriem managed to with- 
draw two of his four guns; Diederichs 
abandoned all four of his. Lieutenant 
Alanson M. Randol, commanding a bat- 
tery of regular artillery nearby, recalled 
the scene in disgust: “drivers, cannon- 
eers & all... ignominiously left the field.” 
The Virginians overran the 12th Penn- 
sylvania in their rush, caving in McCall’s 
left flank. 

Meanwhile, at the center of the 
battlefield, there was a savage and 
bloody and prolonged struggle for an- 
other Federal battery, Captain James H. 
Cooper’s Battery B, Ist Pennsylvania 
Light. The contenders here were Micah 
Jenkins’ South Carolina brigade and 
Truman Seymour’s Pennsylvania bri- 
gade, reinforced by that of Seneca 
Simmons. “The Rebels nearly Sur- 
rounded us and gave us a cross fire,” Ser- 
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geant Michael Miller, 1st Pennsylvania, 
explained to his wife. “If there was one 
Ball Whistled past my devoted head that 
day there was thousands. It appeared to 
me they flew in every Square inch of air 
around me except the little Space I stood 
in.” Finally the South Carolinians over- 
ran the battery, but a stubborn Captain 
Cooper rallied a counterattack by the 9th _| 
Pennsylvania that retook the guns. 
Jenkins in his turn rallied a second 
charge, this one with help from two of | 
Cadmus Wilcox’s Alabama regiments, 
and for the second (and final) time cap- 
tured Cooper’s six guns. Jenkins’ 532 ca- 
sualties were more than half his brigade. 
Jenkins’ own survival was regarded as | 
miraculous: his horse hit twice, his bridle 
reins cut in two, his saddle pack and blan- | 
ket riddled, his sword hit three times, and _| 
he himself nicked in three places by shell 
fragments. !> 

Farther to the north in Mr. Nelson’s 
field, Wilcox’s Alabamians were locked in 
a brutal struggle with Meade’s 
brigade. Here again, the fo- 
cus was on a battery, 
Alanson Randol’s Bat- 
tery E, lst U.S. regu- 
lars. Twice the Ala- 
bamians charged the 
guns, and twice they ff 
were repulsed, the 
second time only fifty © 
yards from their tar- "| 
get. At that the 4th and 
7th Pennsylvania made 
a spontaneous counter- 
charge, and the two forces 
came together in front of the =a 
guns in man-to-man, hand-to-hand 
combat. Porter Alexander would remem- 
ber it as “more actual bayonet, & butt of | 
gun, melee fighting than any other occa- 
sion I know of in the whole war.” Gen- 
eral McCall reported, “Bayonet wounds, 
mortal or slight, were given and received. | 
I saw skulls crushed by the butts of mus- 
kets, and every effort made by either 
party in this life-or-death struggle. ...” 

At last the Pennsylvanians fell back 
and Randol’s battery was captured, but 
an immediate counterattack prevented | 
the Alabamians from carrying off the 
guns. By now the two sides were fought 
out and lacked the strength to continue, 
and fell back respectively to the woods 
east and west of the field. Randol’s six 
Napoleons sat abandoned and silent in 
the smoking no-man’s land between the 


lines, surrounded by heaps of dead and 


/ wounded men and horses. 


The center of the Federal line was 
shredded. All twenty-six Federal guns 
were captured or abandoned or with- 
drawn. McCall’s division was in ruins, 
with more than a thousand casualties. Of 
McCall’s three brigade commanders, 
Seneca Simmons was dead, George 
Meade seriously wounded, and Truman 
Seymour missing. Seymour was later 
found wandering behind the lines in a 


daze, his horse killed and with a bullet 


hole in his hat, pleading for reinforce- 
ments. His brigade, he said, “was entirely 
dispersed.” 4 


<? 


Fresh troops were pouring 
into the battle now from both 


sides. Having cracked open the middle | 


of the Yankee line, Longstreet used the 
rest of his division and A.P. Hill’s to try 
to deepen and widen the breach. If he 
succeeded, he would have six Yankee di- 


| visions cut off from the Potomac army’s 


new base on the James. Unfortunately for 


| these Confederate attackers, this brought 


them into conflict with the two best com- 
bat generals in the Army of the Potomac, 
Joe Hooker and Phil Kearny. 

In the center, Yankee reinforcements 
were coming in to try and seal the break- 
through. These included the II Corps di- 


| vision of John Sedgwick—William | 


Burns’ brigade, the Glendale sector’s sole 
reserve, plus the brigades of N.J.T. Dana 
and Alfred Sully, earlier borrowed by 
Franklin’s rear guard at White Oak 


Swamp and now returned. Indeed, 
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| Franklin felt secure enough about his 
stalemate with Jackson that he dispatched 
| two additional II Corps brigades to Glen- 
dale. Finally, Henry Slocum, having 
| squelched Huger’s feeble effort along the 
| Charles City Road, sent one of his bri- 
gades marching toward the sound of the 
firing. On the Confederate side, there 
would be no additional reinforcements 
beyond Longstreet’s and A.P. Hill’s divi- 
sions. Prince John Magruder’s three di- 
visions spent the afternoon floundering 
through the piney woods in futile effort 
to reach the sound of the guns. 
Lawrence O’Bryan Branch’s North 
| Carolinians, from A.P. Hill’s division, 


eee -e4 
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Gi Left: Brigadier General Philip Kearny (Harper’s Weekly 1862 engraving). 


| spearheaded the assault against the 
_ southern shoulder of the breakthrough. 
Joe Hooker was ready for them. He had 
| his artillery posted on high ground and 
| his infantry massed comfortably ahead 
of the guns. As the point of the Rebel at- 
| tack appeared out of the woods, Hooker 
| rode up to Cuvier Grover’s brigade of 
| New Hampshire, Massachusetts, and 
Pennsylvania men and told them simply, 
| “Give them hell, boys!” They did just that. 
“The Johnnies climbed the hill with a 
| rush, causing the line to waver for a mo- 
ment,’ wrote Corporal Asa Smith of the 
16th Massachusetts, “then it closed up 
and gave them a murderous fire.” Branch 
could make no headway against Hooker’s 
sturdy line and had to give up the effort. 
The Federal left was secure.!° 
The fight on the other Federal flank, 
to the north, was larger and more pro- 
longed. Phil Kearny’s three brigades, un- 


der John C. Robinson, David B. Birney, 


and Hiram G. Berry, posted along the 


Charles City Road east of Glendale, were | 


attacked by Roger Pryor’s and Winfield 
Featherston’s brigades of Longstreet’s di- 
vision, along with one of A.P. Hill’s bri- 
gades, under Maxcy Gregg. The battle- 
field here was tangled and confusing, 
with few clearings in the thick woods. 
Kearny’s front was not as strong in artil- 
lery as McCall’s had been, with only the 
six guns of James Thompson’s Battery G, 


2nd U.S., and a two-gun section of a | 


Rhode Island battery. But Kearny had his 
guns better protected, and they did ter- 
rible damage to the charging Rebels. Th- 
ompson opened with spherical case, then 
went to canister, and finally to double 
rounds of canister. “The Rebs charge 


three times in heavy columns determined | 


to break the line,” wrote diarist Charles 
Haydon of the 2nd Michigan. “I never 
saw such slaughter. The head of the col- 
umn seemed to sink into the ground. 
Beyond a certain point they could not 
Gomer” 

When Captain Thompson ran low 
on ammunition, his defending infantry 
kept the Rebels at bay. The 63rd Pennsyl- 
vania launched a counterattack and again 
there were episodes of vicious hand-to- 
hand combat. Soon enough the initial at- 
tackers and defenders fought themselves 
out, and both sides rushed in reserves. 
“We fired so rapidly that our guns were 
too hot to hold,” a man in the 20th Indi- 
ana recalled. Phil Kearny, as was his habit, 
was leading from up front, and in the 
smoky woods he suddenly found him- 
self in among enemy skirmishers. A Rebel 
officer, less observant than he, called out 
to him, “What shall I do next, Sir?” 
Kearny’s response (as he told his wife) 
was, “ ‘Do, damn you, why do what you 
have always been told to do, and off I 
went.” (This habit of General Kearny’s 
was a bad one. Two months later in the 
Second Bull Run campaign, again recon- 
noitering out front, he stumbled into the 
enemy and was shot dead off his horse.) 

With no one in overall command, 
the Union generals on the scene made 
do with what they had and what they 
could scrounge. Edwin Sumner at Glen- 
dale had called on Franklin at the swamp 
crossing for the return of his two bri- 
gades, and Franklin had obliged with 
those and two more. “Go in, boys,” 
Sumner called out to the reinforcements. 
“T have been hit twice this afternoon, but 


it is nothing when you get used to it.” 
Sam Heintzelman, also nicked by a graz- 
ing shot, hurried back and forth between 
his divided III Corps divisions. Seeing 
the growing pressure on Kearny, he 
called on Henry Slocum of the VI Corps, 
over on the Charles City Road. Slocum 
sent him the New Jersey brigade, Phil 
Kearny’s old command, and the Jersey- 
men rushed in at the double-quick with 
a cheer. On this northern shoulder of the 
breakthrough it was now four Federal 
brigades against three Confederate, and 
the defense held.!” 


t » 


Men of Kearny’s division fight off a Rebel attack. 


sealed off by Hooker and Kearny, and 
with five fresh brigades on the scene, the 
defense was able to dig in and hold. There 
were sufficient generals on the scene 
now—including corps commanders 
Sumner and Heintzelman and divisional 
commander John Sedgwick—that direc- 
tion of the Federal defense was coordi- 
nated and more than adequate. And one 
final advantage went to the Yankees— 
darkness reached the field before Prince 
John Magruder’s reserve divisions did. 
It was 8:30 by now and in the gath- 
ering darkness there was no longer any 


- Saray ~ 


Drawing by Alfred Waud, Library of Congress. 


In the center, where McCall’s 
wrecked division was trying to regroup, 
the balance of strength also began shift- 
ing to the Federals’ favor. A.P. Hill com- 
mitted the last of his brigades—Charles 
Fields, Dorsey Pender’s, and Joseph R. 
Anderson’s—but they were countered by 
the three brigades of Sedgwick’s division 
and the two dispatched by Franklin. The 
struggle for the abandoned Union bat- 
teries flared up again. The 47th Virginia 
seized Randol’s battery, and a party of the 
Virginians with artillery experience 
turned one of the Napoleons on its 
former owners. Another Virginia regi- 
ment, the 18th, did the same thing with 
two of the Parrott rifles abandoned by the 
German Light Artillery. By battle’s end 
the Confederates would haul off fourteen 
captured Union guns from McCall’s 
front. 

But there was no comparable 
progress against the Federal infantry. 
With the shoulders of the breakthrough 


way to tell friend from foe. General 
McCall discovered this as he rode along 
a byway through the woods looking for 
his scattered forces. He came on a party 
of troops and called out, “What com- 
mand is this?” The reply came back, 
“General Field’s, sir.” Said McCall, “Gen- 
eral Field? I don’t know him,” and he 
turned to ride on. With that, Private S. 
Brooke Rollins, 47th Virginia, grabbed his 
horse’s bridle and said, “Not so fast.” The 
47th Virginia would always have cause to 
remember Glendale—one Yankee battery 
and one Yankee brigadier general cap- 
tured in less than an hour.'® 

As if by mutual consent, the firing 
now began to die out. “The enemy cease 
firing,” wrote Lieutenant Charles 
Haydon, 2nd Michigan. “We give tremen- 
dous cheers. They send us a terrible vol- 
ley which we return. Both parties give 
three cheers & the days’ work is done.” 

The two bloodied armies lay on their 
arms in the darkness and the pickets 
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watched the stretcher bearers’ lantern 
lights bobbing across no-man’s land 
searching for the wounded. “It was the 
saddest night I ever spent ... ,” remem- 
bered Captain John G.B. Adams, 19th 
Massachusetts. “The wounded were con- 
stantly calling on their comrades for wa- 
ter, and we could hear calls for Missis- 
sippi, Georgia, and Virginia, mingled 
with those for Michigan, New York, and 
Massachusetts.” No one disturbed these 
efforts, Lieutenant Haydon noted. “The 
enemy sometimes, in looking after their 
wounded, came within a few feet of our 
picket line but we did not trouble 
them.”!? 

So it happened that at Glendale Gen- 
eral Lee failed to cut the Army of the 
Potomac in two—failed to gain his 
Cannae. In men the cost to the two sides 
was about equal. For the Federals it came 
to 297 dead, 1,696 wounded, and 1,804 
missing, a total of 3,797, plus eighteen 
artillery pieces lost. Confederate losses 
were 638 dead, 2,814 wounded, and 221 
missing, a total of 3,673. So far as the Yan- 
kees were concerned, whatever the cost, 
it was worth it. During the night the army 
completed its escape to Malvern Hill and 
the James. 

For General Lee Glendale presented 
a bitter lesson. His perfectly sound battle 
plan went awry primarily because of 
Stonewall Jackson’s and Benjamin 
Huger’s fumbling. Not only did the two 
of them fail to bring their opposite num- 
bers to battle, but in the bargain allowed 
those opponents to release almost 14,000 
reinforcements to the threatened Glen- 
dale sector. And in his turn, Prince John 
Magruder by his fumbling took 13,600 
Confederates completely out of the fight. 
(Presently Lee would see to it that 
Magruder, Huger, and Holmes were de- 
tached from the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia.) Thus a battle that ought to have 
seen Longstreet and A.P. Hill attack with 
a decided advantage in numbers saw 
them instead, after their initial break- 
through, fighting at a decided disadvan- 
tage in numbers. And in a battle almost 
entirely lacking in maneuver, it was num- 
bers that finally decided the contest. 
“Could the other commands have co- 
operated in the action,” wrote a tight- 
lipped Lee in his report, “the result would 
have proved most disastrous to the en- 
emy. 

The next day, July 1, would find Gen- 
eral Lee hurling his army almost reck- 


| lessly at the Federals on Malvern Hill in 
| one last, desperate—and fruitless—effort 


to catch and kill the Army of the 
Potomac. That morning of July 1 he de- 
livered his blunt verdict on the Battle of 
Glendale. To an officer who remarked to 
him that General McClellan might escape 
their pursuit, Lee snapped, “Yes, he will 


| get away because | cannot have my or- 
| ders carried out!”2? 
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THE MILITARY CAREER OF AN ASSASSIN: 
Before joining the Confederate Secret 
Service, Lewis Powell was a Florida in- 
fantryman and a Mosby Ranger.— 
Betty Ownsbey 

STOLEN THUNDER: The double-barrelled 
cannon said to be “the hero of Barber’s 
Creek” is in fact nothing of the sort. — 
David Evans 

MR. LINCOLN’s MAIL Ba: 19th century 
Americans were not bashful in letting 
their president know what they 
thought, or what they wanted.—Harold 
Holzer 
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‘&S0UTH MONTANI SEMPER LIBERI 
americas 


Confederate Guns at 
Gettysburg: PerfoPmance 


Un 


Volume 3, #4: Treachery in 
Florida Nowhere were loyal- 
ties more confused than in 


lato tiie Valley of Death 


Fast FIRING BY THE RANK AND FILE: 
Could Civil War troops achieve a rate 
of fire of five rounds per minute with 
muzzle-loading firearms? —Louis A. 
Garavaglia and Charles G. Worman 


VOLUME 2, #3 


How SHOULD AMERICANS UNDERSTAND 
THE CiviL War?: It is important to see 
the events of 1861-65 through contem- 
porary eyes, not through those of the 
late 20th Century.—Gary W. Gallagher 
PHIL SHERIDAN AND HIS CAVALRY COME 
OF AGE AT THE BATTLE OF MEADOW 
BRIDGE: Squeezed between the Rich- 
mond defenses on one side, and Fitz- 
hugh Lee’s cavalry on the other, Phil 
Sheridan found himself ina tight place. 
—Gordon C. Rhea 

A COMBINED AND CONCENTRATED FIRE: 
THE FEDERAL ARTILLERY AT GETTYSBURG, 
Juty 3, 1863: On the third day of Gettys- 
burg, Henry Hunt finally got to use his 
guns the way he wanted to. —Richard 
Rollins and Dave L. Schultz 


Taylor County, Florida, where William W. Strickland, Confed- 
erate soldier, Union ranger, met his fate before a firing squad, 
and where the mysterious Fort Smith was used to incarcerate 
women and children. —Pat Imbimbo 


LITTLE MAC AND THE HisTorIANs: Ver- 
dicts on George B. McClellan have var- 
ied widely. Perhaps because there were 
four different General McClellans.— 
Stephen Sears 

UNION AND CONFEDERATE SUBMARINE 
WanrFarE: Recent discoveries at the Na- 
tional Archives reveal that North and 
South both produced revolutionary and 
operational underwater craft.— Mark 
K. Ragan 
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WAS GENERAL “STONEWALL” JACKSON 
FRAGGED?: A veteran of the Army of 
Northern Virginia claimed that he de- 
liberately caused Jackson's death. Did 
he really fire the fatal shot? —James E.T. 
Lange and Katherine De Witt, Jr. 
Notice ServeD: In November of 1862 
the once-despised Union cavalry drove 
Jeb Stuart’s troopers from the Loudoun 
Valley. —Patrick Brennan 

THE LINCOLN Assassination: Did the 
Confederate government have a hand 


in the assassination? Believers and 
sceptics argue the pros and cons. 
—William B. Fets, James O. Hall, Will- 
iam A, Tidwell, Edward Steers, Jr, James 
E.T. Lange, Katherine De Witt, Jr, and 
John Y. Simon 
CHINESE IN THE CIVIL WAR: Chinese vol- 
unteers served on both sides, and in the 
Union navy.— Thomas L. Lowry and 
Edward S. Milligan 
THE CONFEDERACY’S FIGHTING PogT: An 
anit-slavery immigrant poet, John A. 
Wagener was hardly the stereotype of 
a Confederate general! —Jason H. 
Silverman and Robert M. Gorman 
CIVILIZING THE “ROVING PAGANS OF THE 
Prairie”: The Confederate Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. —Alan Downs 
VOLUME 2, #5 = 
“Don’t YIELD AN INcH!”: The story o 
the Missouri State Guard.— William 
Garrett Piston and Thomas P. Sweeney 
PICKETT’S CHARGE REVISITED: 
¢ “A Brave and Resolute Force” 


Wasnt 5 ada 
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Volume 4, #1: “Give ’em Hell”: The Battle of Fayetteville, Arkan- 


HONOR REDEEMED 
THE BATTLE OF MONTEREY 


sas, April 18,1863 In northwest Arkansas the war of 1861-1865 was 
a true civil war. It was neighbor against neighbor without regard to 
geographical considerations. The Battle of Fayetteville pitted the sons 
of Arkansas against one another.—Russell L. Mahan 


THE INNER BLOCKADE OF FLORIDA AND THE WILDCAT 
BLOCKADE-RUMNERS 


Volume 4, #2: The Inner Blockade of 
Florida and the Wildcat Blockade- 
Runners The U.S. Navy found itself in- 
terdicting the flow of trade on Florida’s 
waterways, among a sharply divided 
population.— George E. Buker 


There simply is no evidence that 
large numbers of Pickett’s men 
failed to complete the charge: a re- 
sponse to John Michael Priest’s 
“Lee’s Gallant 6000?”— Wayne E. 
Motts 
“Getting Beyond All That”: It is 
time to stop debating the “old sol- 
dier” questions, and look at other 
aspects of the Battle of Gettys- 
burg.—Rich Rollins 
“MANY WERE BROKEN BY VERY SLIGHT 
SHOCKS, AS IN MOUNTING AND DIs- 
MOUNTING”: In late 1863 the Cavalry 
Bureau asked cavalry officers, what 
they thought of their weapons. This is 
what they said.—Louis A. Garavaglia 
and Charles G. Worman 
+ “It Would Be Wicked to Falter”: 
Richard Henry Pratt was not one to 
truckle to authority.—Keith Poulter 
MISTER LINCOLN’S JUSTICE: Recent re- 
search throws new light on Abraham 
Lincoln’s review of courts-martial.— 
Thomas L. Lowry 
FOLLOW THAT GREEN FLac!: The epic 
tale of Irish Brigade color bearer John 
Dillon—Kevin O’Brien 
THE FORGOTTEN BATTLE OF Davis 
BRIDGE: In October 1862 Ulysses S. 
Grant hoped to catch the Confederate 
army under Van Dorn between two 
converging columns.— Timothy B. 
Smith 
A QUESTION OF RHETORIC: Is the story 
of the moving mutual tribute at 
Appomattox between Chamberlain 
and Gordon three parts romance? — 
William G. Marvel 


VOLUME 2, #6: RETREAT 
FROM GETTYSBURG SPECIAL 


TEN Days IN JULY: THE PURSUIT TO THE 
Potomac: Long overshadowed by the 
battle at Gettysburg, what followed 
contained some of the most desperate 
fighting of the war.— Ted Alexander 


INTERNECINE WARFARE 


GET ANY THREE OR MORE OF THE SEVEN ISSUES fea- 
turing internecine warfare for only $5.00 each—U.S. & 
Canada shipping is FREE ( Overseas: S&H $2.00 per issue U.S. 
Funds Only). SINGLE ISSUES: $4.95 each; shipping & han- 
dling: $1.50 for first copy ordered, $1.00 per copy thereafter. 


To order, call 800-546-6707 (overseas: 559-855-8637), or 
send check or money order (U.S. Funds only) to: North & 
South, 33756 Black Mountain Road, Tollhouse, CA 93667 


“HURRY WAS THE ORDER OF THE Day”: 
The epic tale of a determined com- 
mander who brought a wagon train 
seventeen miles long, crammed with 
10,000 wounded, to safety.—Steve 
French 

“A NicuT NEVER TO BE FORGOTTEN”: 
Midnight, Monterey Pass, July 4-5, 
1863. Union Cavalry and Confederates 
clash on a mountain side in the midst 
of a downpour, the darkness lit only by 
lightning and the flashes of guns.— 
Eric J. Wittenberg 

A GOLDEN Bripce: Shrugging off the 
disaster of July 3, Robert E. Lee con- 
ducted one of the most masterful re- 
treats in military history.—Kent 
Masterson Brown 

“WE HAD ONLY TO STRETCH ForTH OUR 
Hanps”: In the aftermath of Gettys- 
burg, Lincoln thought he could see the 
end of the war. —Frank J. Williams 
“BaD FAITH SOMEWHERE”: George Gor- 
don Meade and the Committee on the 
Conduct of the War.—Bruce Tap 
Errors THAT DooMED A CAMpaicn: It 
might have been possible to trap Lee 
north of the Potomac....—Keith Poulter 


VOLUME 2, #7 
TACTICAL STALEMATE: The way in which 
the armies of the Civil War were raised, 
organized, and led, practically guaran- 
teed that most battles would be indeci- 
sive—Gerald J. Prokopowicz 
A QUESTION OF FAITH: Was LINCOLN A 
CuisTIAN?: Despite several attempts to 
falsify history, the record is clear. 
—Edward Steers, Jr. 
“No GROUNDS FOR COMPLAINT”: In 1860, 
coffee was an expensive rarity. The Civil 
War changed all that. —Gregory W. 
Baxter 
CONFEDERATE ARTILLERY PREPARES FOR 
PICKETT’S CHARGE: The artillery plan for 
July 3 was the most detailed and com- 
plex ever devised by the Army of North- 
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ern Virginia. On its success would hinge 
the success of the infantry assault. 
—Richard Rollins 

FAILURE BEFORE KNOXVILLE: Long- 
street’s assault on Fort Sanders was re- 
garded by his own soldiers as “a use- 
less slaughter of men.”—Terry A. 
Johnston 

FORGOTTEN Warrior: William Payne 
rose to command a brigade under 
Stuart, yet until now has largely been 
lost to history.—John Coski 


VOLUME 3, Hi kk kkk 
Mossy IN THE VALLEY: Just what impact 
did“Mosby’s Confederacy” have on the 
Civil War? —James A. Ramage 
ALL THE TRUMPETS SOUNDED: An appre- 
ciation of Bruce Catton.—Stephen 
Sears 
“SHOOT IF YOU CAN BY ACCIDENT”: Union 
death lists included the names of both 
men and women suspected of aiding 
Tennessee guerrillas. —Michael Bra- 
dley and Milan Hill 
“THEY FOUGHT CONFOUNDED PLUCKY”: 
For green troops of the Heavy Artillery, 
the Battle of Harris Farm was a bloody 
initiation into combat.—Gordon C. 
Rhea 
EVERY CONDITION OF Horror: During 
McClellan’s Peninsula Campaign, the 
army's provision for the wounded was 
woefully inadequate. — Nancy S. Garri- 
son 
TRUE TO THE Union: Men had mixed 
motives for joining the Ist and 2nd 
Texas (Union) Cavalry. 

—James Marten 


VOLUME 3, #2 « & k& &k & 
MontTanI SEMPER LIBERI: The creation 
of West Virginia. —Ed Steers, Jr. 

Mr. Davis Maipae: Jefferson Davis re- 
ceived letters from cranks, critics, pa- 
triots, and poltroons ....—Lynda Crist 
ORDNANCE AND LOGISTICS: THE FAILURE 
OF CONFEDERATE ARTILLERY AT GETTYS- 
BURG: In relying on the artillery to pave 
the way for Pickett’s Charge, the Con- 
federates faced problems both with the 
guns themselves and with logistics. — 
Richard Rollins 

REASON DETHRONED: Loyalty to the 
Union could be a dangerous thing, in 
Texas. — Karen Gerhardt 

A REFLECTION OF THEIR OWN IMAGE: 
Not all the contacts of the 154th New 
York with the enemy were hostile. — 
Mark H, Dunkelman 


VOLUME 3, #3 % kK kk & 
NUMBERS AND LOSSES IN THE ARMY OF 
NorTHERN VirGINiA: During May and 


June of 1864, Robert E. Lee received 
over 30,000 reinforcements; but he also 


suffered far higher losses than previ- 
ously believed. —Alfred Young 
“SHANKS”: PORTRAIT OF A GENERAL: Al- 
coholic, arrogant, and insubordinate. 
Was this a fair picture of Nathan 
Evans?— Jason H. Silverman, Samuel N. 
Thomas, and Beverly D. Evans IV 
THUNDER AT CHANTILLY: Did the coun- 
terattack at Chantilly really save the 
Union army? —John Hennessy 

THE SECRET YANKEES: Deep in the heart 
of the Confederacy, in the city of At- 
lanta, there existed a secret circle of 
Union loyalists. —Thomas Dyer 
REVERE THE EMPEROR, EXPEL THE BAR- 
BARIANS: In mid-!863 a naval action off 
Japan threatened to embroil the U.S. in 
a foreign war. — Theodore P. Savas 
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TREACHERY IN FLoriDA Nowhere were 
loyalties more confused than in Taylor 
county, Florida.... —Pat Imbimbo 

THE FAILURE OF THE CONFEDERATE AR- 
TILLERY IN PICKETT’S CHARGE: No 
amount of heroism could overcome the 
shortcomings of the Confederate artil- 
lery on July 3, 1863.—Richard Rollins 
“FORMIDABLE ONLY IN FLIGHT?”: Joe 
Johnston’s Atlanta Campaign strategy 
was based on a false premise. But that 
does not mean he was a bad general. 
—Steven H. Newton 

“MANY ARE ... DELIGHTED”: The last 
days of the Confederacy in North Caro- 
lina.—John Coski 

INTO THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW OF 
Deatu: The Corcoran Legion at Cold 
Harbor. —Kevin M. O’Beirne 


VOLUME 3, #5 
ROBERT E. LEE SPECIAL ISSUE 


THE GENERALSHIP OF ROBERT E. LEE: 
Lee's offensive strategy was vital to the 
maintenance of the South’s morale. 
—Gary W. Gallagher 

DEMOLISHING THE MYTH: Lee's offensive 
style of operations bled the Confed- 
eracy of men and lost the South its 
chance of independence.— Alan Nolan 
LEE, PRESCIENCE, AND THE OVERLAND 
CampatGn: The Overland Campaign re- 
veals clearly that prescience was not 
one of Lee’s strong points; but decisive 
action in the face of the unexpected 
was.—Gordon C. Rhea 

Lee’s QUEST FOR THE BATTLE OF ANNI- 
HILATION: Lee’s offensive strategy was 
appropriate up until Gettysburg, but he 
failed thereafter to adapt to the new 
situation facing the Confederacy.— Pe- 
ter Carmichael 

“As Stupip A FeLow As I Ao....”: The 
real genius of Lee was that he clearly 
grasped the Confederacy’s strategic 
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needs. — Joseph L. Harsh 

How Great A Captarn?: To what extent 
can we now draw up a balance sheet of 
Lee’s strengths and weaknesses? — 
Keith Poulter 


VOLUME 3, #6 
THE RIGHT OF SECESSION: The states did 
have a right of secession,—Kent 
Masterson Brown 
AN EARLIER BRIDGE TOO Far: The Battle 
of Staunton River Bridge. —Philip Bolté 
THE VEILED Lapy The mysterious Sa- 
rah Slater.... —James O, Hall 
Curt To PIECES AND GONE TO HELL: The 
aftermath of the Battle of Poison Spring 
was a gruesome reminder that “war is 
hell?” —Gregory ]. W. Urwin 
Lee: THE TWILIGHT YEARS: Robert E. 
Lee’s behavior in the years remaining 
to him after the Civil War cast a reveal- 
ing light on the the man. —Pat Brennan 
FIRE IN THE STREETS: The preliminaries 
to the Battle of Fredericksburg included 
a vicious fire fight in the streets. — 
George C. Rable 


VOLUME 3, #7 
“REBELLION THUS SUGAR-COATED” In 
1860 secessionists claimed a unilateral 
right to withdraw from the Union. Lin- 
coln denounced this as an “ingenious 
sophism.” —John Y. Simon 


Gory DeniED: First DEEP BOTTOM: In 
July 1864 U.S. Grant entrusted an im- 
portant operation to Winfield Scott 
Hancock and Philip H. Sheridan. The 
result was a grave disappointment. — 
Bryce Sudarow 

THE LINCOLN ASSASSINATION REVISITED: 
New evidence regarding the assassina- 
tion of Abraham Lincoln should not be 
lightly dismissed. — William Hanchett 
BLACK SLAVERY, WHITE LIBERTY: The 
prewar conflict in “Bleeding Kansas” 
was not so much about black slavery, 
as about the liberty of whites. —Nicole 
Etcheson 

RISKING THE WRATH OF Gon: During the 
Civil War Dr. Luke Blackburn attempted 
to create yellow fever epidemics in 
northern and northern-occupied cities. 
—Edward Steers, Jr. 

reinforce the esprit de corps of his divi- 
sion. —Mauriel Joslyn 


VOLUME 4, #1 xk weak & 
BREVET Major GENERAL JAMES S. 
WADSWORTH: THE STUFF OF LEGENDS: 
For some, no sacrifice was too great.— 
Wayne Mahood 
“BUTCHER” GRANT AND THE OVERLAND 
CAMPAIGN: The ghost of “Grant the 
butcher” haunts Civil War lore. But what 
of the facts? —Gordon C, Rhea 
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a quote from either Stonewall Jack- 
son, Robert E. Lee, or Ulysses S. Grant 
on the back. When ordering, choose 
the Jackson quote: “always mystify, 
mislead, and surprise the enemy...”; 
the R.E. Lee quote: “I wish these 
people would go away and let us 
alone”; or the Grant quote: “My only 
terms are unconditional surrender.” 
50/50 Cotton/polyester in Ash Gray. 
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“Give’EM HELL”: The Battle of Fayette- 
ville, April 18, 1863, pitted Unionist Ar- 
kansans and Confederate Arkansans 
against one another.—Russell L. 
Mahan 

ONE OF THE Most GALLANT MEN: From 
Gettysburg to Petersburg, Irish color 
guard Patrick De Lacy of the 143rd 
Pensylvania appeared to have a 
charmed life... —Kevin O’Brien 

A NOSTALGIC PANORAMA The Kurz and 
Allison Civil War illustrations. — 
Harold Holzer and Mark Neely 


VOLUME 4, #2 & & & 
“OnLy A MIRACLE CAN Save Us” Early 
in August 1864 U.S. Grant resolved to 
try again to crack the rebel defenses 
north of the James. The result was the 
Second Battle of Deep Bottom.— 
Bryce Suderow 
Honor REDEEMED: Criticized for his 
poor performance at Shiloh, Lew 
Wallace redeemed his honor at the 
Battle of Monocacy. —Gloria Baker 
Swift and Gail Stephens 
One Wuo Got Away: John Surratt was 
a key player in the assassination of 
Abraham Lincoln. Yet he was never 
found guilty.—James E. T. Lange and 
Katherine DeWitt, Jr. 

My OLD Kentucky HomE—AT War: 
For the women of war-torn Kentucky, 


the Civil War was often literally right at 
their door. —Susan Lyons Hughes 
THE INNER FLORIDA BLOCKADE: The U.S. 
navy battle against rebel steamers op- 
erating on the St. Johns River. 

— George E. Buker 


VOLUME 4, #8 
WHAT WAS WRONG WITH THE ARMY OF 
THE Potomac?: Why was it that the 
army seemed unable to get it together 
on the battlefield? Gordon Rhea, Ri- 
chard Rollins, Stephen Sears, and John 
Y¥. Simon 
“THE Best HATED MAN IN THE ARMY”: 
The brilliant, stormy career of Major 
General William Babcock Hazen.— 
James R. Furqueron 
Race INTHE Civil War: Just as race had 
helped to cause the war, so attitudes 
toward—and definitions of—race 
helped shape it. —Mark Grimsley 
WHAT REALLY HAPPENED AT SNAKE 
CREEK Gap?: Did William T. Sherman 
really bamboozle Johnston at Snake 
Creek Gap?—Steven H. Newton 
THE OTHER DAHUGREN: Union Admiral 
John Dahlgren had a Confederate 
brother.— Bruce Allardice 
Last CHANCE For Victory: At the 
conclusion of the first day’s fighting 
at Gettysburg, General Robert E. Lee 
had a number of options. Did he 
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choose wisely? —Scott Bowden and 
Bill Ward 
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IN THE SHADOW OF WASHINGTON: How 
far did Lee shape his role on that of 
Washington? —Rick McCaslin 
APOSTLES OF SECESSION: What were the 
arguments of secession commission- 
ers in the winter of 1860-1861 ?— 
Charles B. Dew 

“THE HOTTEST PLACE I Was EVER IN”: 
The seven-hour Battle of Haw’s Shop 
would show what Wade Hampton was 
made of. —Gordon C. Rhea 

DESPAIR, HOPE, AND DELUSION: Even as 
their military effort collapsed, the mo- 
rale of many Southerners continued to 
be high. —George C. Rable 

Two TALES OF TENNESSEE: Two ac- 
tions, one from 1862 and one from 
1863, demonstrate the importance 
both of the commander on the spot 
and of the overall organization of cav- 
alry to its success. —Lawrence Schiller 


VOLUME 4, #5 
PICKETT’S CHARGE AND THE PRINCIPLES 
oF Wak: Pickett’s Charge is often seen 
as a bad move on Lee’s part. In fact 
there were cogent reasons for making 
the attempt. —Richard Rollins 
CHARLIE BELL: UNION ScouT: One of 
the most successful scouts of the war, 
Bell carried out no fewer than thirty- 
seven missions behind enemy lines, 
and made an important contribution 
to the Vicksburg Campaign. — Will- 
iam B. Feis 
“TT Haunts ME NIGHT AND Day”: Fate 
brought Major General James G. 
Blunt’s wagon train and William 
Quantrill’s guerrillas together on the 
Kansas prairie on October 6, 1863, set- 
ting the scene for one of the war’s 
bloodiest episodes. —Kip Lindberg 
and Matt Matthews 
“A PERFECT PIcTuRE OF HELL”: Cap- 
tured en masse several times during 
the war, the men of the 12th Iowa were 
ina unique position to observe the de- 
terioration of prison camp conditions. 
—Ted Genoways and Hugh H. 
Genoways 
THE “Best HATED MAN” IN THE 
Army: Part II: From the opening of 
the Cracker Line to service on the west- 
ern frontier, General William Babcock 
Hazen was an outstanding, and outspo- 
ken soldier.—James R. Furqueron 


VOLUME 4, #6: SPECIAL 
INFANTRY TACTICS ISSUE 


THE INFANTRYMAN IN COMBAT: What 
was it like to be an infantryman in the 
Civil War?—Reid Mitchell 


BACKGROUND TO BLOODSHED: In many 
ways the lessons the U.S. Army 
learned in the Mexican-American 
War were highly misleading. —Perry 
Jamieson 

THE CHANGING FACE OF BATTLE: Tech- 
nological changes rendered frontal as- 
saults more often than not suicidal, 
but some commanders were slow to 
learn. —Herman Hattaway 

ARMS AND THE Man: Exactly what 
were the changes that took place in in- 
fantry small arms, and what was their 
effect on the battlefield. —Louis A. 
Garavaglia and Charles G. Worman 
FIELD FoRTIFICATIONS: Did the exten- 
sive use of field fortifications truly 
usher in a “new species of warfare?” 
—David Lowe 

THE CIVIL WAR AND THE EVOLUTION OF 
InranTry Tactics: How did the evo- 
lution of Civil War infantry tactics re- 
late to what had gone before and what 
came after? —Keith Poulter 
VOLUME 4,47. 
CONFEDERATE STRATEGY CONSIDERED: 
Was there a coherent Confederate 
strategy? Whose strategy was it? And 
what were its shortcomings? —David 
Eicher, Joe Harsh, Richard McMurry, 
Robert Tanner, Russell Weigley, and 
Steve Woodworth. 

A Hor TIME IN ASHLAND: Three and 
a half weeks into the Overland Cam- 
paign, a Union cavalry brigade 
found itself surrounded and in 
acute danger of being destroyed. — 
Gordon C. Rhea 

Wuy Dip ABRAHAM LINCOLN CHOOSE 
Wanr?: Slavery had little to do with 
Abraham Lincoln’s determination to 
crush the secessionist states. —Jeffrey 
R. Hummel 

BatTLe Fac: The Confederate battle 
flag in historical perspective. —John 
M. Coski 

THE OTHER HicH WATER MARK: Four 
hundred and fifty miles southwest of 
Gettysburg, a stone wall runs along a 
ridge line. Lacking monuments, un- 
marked, and hardly visited, it never- 
theless marks the high tide of the 
Confederacy in the west. —Kenneth 
W. Noe 

“A REGULAR SLAVE HunT”: Perhaps as 
many as several hundred free blacks 
and contrabands—men, women, and 
children—were seized by the Army of 
Northern Virginia during the Gettys- 
burg Campaign, and taken into sla- 
very. Was this the action of a few un- 
disciplined units, or was it the settled 
policy of the army’s high command? 
—Ted Alexander 
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fear that Lee would again get in the 
army’s rear, Grant exploded, “Some of 
you always seem to think he is suddenly 
going to turn a double somersault and 
land in our rear and on both flanks at the 
same time.”? 

The frustration behind Grant’s out- 
burst was the result of Lee’s most cel- 
ebrated characteristic as an army com- 
mander: his audacity. Civil War scholars 
have frequently described Lee’s audacity 
but have rarely attempted to understand 
it. When they have commented en the 
source of Lee’s bold strategy and tactics, 
they have stated, or at least implied, that 


Lee's S success had intimidated 
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The portrayal of Lee as instinctively 


aggressive originated with his contempo- 
caries. Two of the most influential and 
miley repeated characterizations of Lee 
came from James Longstreet. Describing 
his meeting with Lee at Getlysburg on the 
afternoon of July 1, 
mented, “There is vo doubt that General 


Longstreet com- 


Lee, during the crisis of that campaign, 
lost the matchless equipoise that usually 
characterized him, and that whatever 
mistakes were made were not so much 
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him. 


Modern scholars have followed the 
explanatory lead of Lee’s contemporat- 
ies.© Probably the best representative of 
the recent assault on Lee is Alan Nolan’s 
Lee Considered: General Robert E. Leeand 
Civil War History (1991).’ Nolan believed 
that Lee had no concept of grand strat- 
egy at all betore June 25, 1863, but sim- 
ply reacted instinctively and randomly to 
each situation as it arose. When Lee fi- 
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egy of the offensive,” Nolan wr 
was not feasible to defeat the North mili: 
tarily as distinguished from prolonging 
“the contest until the North gave up.” 
Nolan theorized that if Lee had followed 
George Washington’s example of a defen- 
sive strategy and attempted to prolong 


the war until the North gave up, it would 
have worked. 

Indeed, the impulsive and inherently 
aggressive Lee has entered into our popu- 
lar culture, By the time Ken Burns’ tele- 
vision series The Civil War captivated a 
good portion of the nation in 1991, the 
instinctual Lee had become orthodoxy. 
Perhaps the most influential Civil War 
historian in the mind of the American 
public in the last decade, Shelby Foote, 


yrote. “[1]t 


with obvious regard for Lee, Foote was 
very convincing. Gettysburg, and 
Pickett’s Charge, seemed to epitomize 
Lee's innate aggressiveness: 
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= The first day’s fighting was so 


encouraging. ... And the second 

day’s fighting came within an 

inch of doing it, and by that 

time, Longstreet said, Lee’s 

blood was up. He said when his 

blood was up there was no 

stopping him. Longstreet tried to 

stop him and Lee said, “no, he’s 

there [meaning the enemy] and 

I’m gonna strike him.” 

Foote concluded Lee had ordered a 
charge that even an enlisted man could 
see was essentially suicidal: 
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It was an incredible mistake, and 
there’s scarcely a trained soldier 
that didn’t know it was a mistake 
at the time it was done, except pos- 
sibly Pickett himself who was very 
happy he had a chance for glory. 

But every man who looked out 

over that field, whether it was a ser- 

geant or a lieutenant general, saw 
that it was a desperate endeavor. 

And I’m sure [they] knew that it 

should not have been made. 

All, apparently, except General Lee. 
After a few slow-motion pans and 
closeups of the corpses on the field, Foote 
summarized the whole thing. Although 
he spoke of Gettysburg rather than 
Pickett’s Charge, its was clear that he was 
talking about the final assault. 
“Gettysburg was the price the South paid 
for having R.E. Lee,” he said. “That was 
the mistake he made, the mistake of all 
mistakes.” 

In reality, when Robert E. Lee took 
command of the army in June, 1862 he 
had done nothing in his military career 
that would qualify as irrationally daring 
or excessively aggressive. In the years af- 
ter graduation from West Point his life 


had consisted primarily of routine ser- 
vice in the prewar army, much of it in 
isolated posts with little actual combat re- 
sponsibilities. In Mexico he had been an 
engineer and had no opportunity to do 
anything as bold or reckless while in com- 
mand of troops or in a combat situation. 

Davis’ choice of Lee to lead the Army 
of Northern Virginia provoked consid- 
erable negative reaction inside and out- 
side the army. For most of the year fol- 
lowing Virginia’s secession, Lee had been 
a staff officer, with no line command, and 
no possibility of dramatic action. Lee’s 
efforts in western Virginia and service 
along the South Atlantic coast had cre- 
ated an impression that he lacked aggres- 
siveness and preferred entrenching to 
fighting; instead of being celebrated for 
his combativeness, he was publicly ridi- 
culed as the “King of Spades.” E.P. 
Alexander wrote that when Lee took 
command “some of the newspapers— 
particularly the Richmond Examiner— 
pitched into him with extraordinary 
virulence, evidently trying to break him 
down with the troops & to force the presi- 
dent to remove him.” The Examiner 
claimed that “henceforth our army would 


“Arlington,” former residence of General Robert E. Lee, June 28, 1864. 
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OVERLEAF: The Stone Mountain Confederate Monument of Jefferson Davis, Robert E. Lee, 
and Stonewall Jackson. It was begun in 1923 by Gutzon Borglum (who went on to carve Mount 
Rushmore), under the auspices of the United Daughters of the Confederacy. Borglum left the 
project in 1925 due to a disagreement with his sponsors. Augustus Lukeman was then selected 
to finish the monument; most of Borglum’s unfinished work was blasted off the mountain to 
make way for a new carving. In midsummer 1929 funds ran out and all work stopped until 
1958, when the Georgia State Legislature stepped in to create the Stone Mountain Memorial 
Association. The association retained Walter Hancock of Glouchester, Massachusetts, one of 
the nation’s foremost sculptors, as a consultant to finish Lukeman’s work. The monument was 
finally completed in 1972. Photograph by David J. Eicher 
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never be allowed to fight” but only to dig, 
“spades & shovels being the only imple- 
ments Gen. Lee knew anything about.”8 

Robert E. Lee is his own best de- 
fender against charges of being compul- 
sively aggressive. The epigraph at the be- 
ginning of this article reveals his view that 
the Confederacy was forced to gamble. 
On another occasion, Lee was told that 
many had criticized his decision to di- 
vide his forces in front of Major General 
John Pope in August 1862. His reply in- 
dicated that the seemingly rash move was 
in fact carefully calculated. “Such criti- 
cism is obvious,” he said, “but the dispar- 
ity ... between the contending forces ren- 
dered the risks unavoidable.”? Both 
comments indicate that Lee’s decisions 
were based on careful reasoning and an 
analysis of the military factors involved, 
not onan innate love of the offensive. The 
general also recognized the limitations of 
simplistic aggressive attitudes, prevalent 
among his fellow Southerners. Lee and 
Davis apparently discussed this problem, 
because just after Sharpsburg the presi- 
dent commented to his commander that 
“T am alike happy in the confidence felt 
in your ability and your superiority to 
outside clamor, when the uninformed 
assume to direct the movements of 
armies in the field.”!° Both men knew Lee 
made his decisions based soundly on an 
analysis of the situation at hand. “To show 
you how little value is to be attached to 
popular sentiment in such matters, I beg 
to call your attention to the popular feel- 
ing after the battles of Fredericksburg and 
Chancellorsville,” Lee said to Brigadier 
General Henry Heth in a discussion of 
strategy leading to the Pennsylvania cam- 
paign. “At Fredericksburg we gained a 
battle, inflicting very severe loss on the 
enemy in men and material; our people 
were greatly elated—I was much de- 
pressed.” He had “really accomplished 
nothing; we had not gained a foot of 
ground, and I knew the enemy could eas- 
ily replace the men he had lost... .” At 
Chancellorsville “we gained another vic- 
tory; our people were wild with delight— 
I, on the contrary, was more depressed 
than after Fredericksburg” because his 
losses were severe, he had again gained 
not an inch of ground and the enemy 
could not be pursued. After the battle of 
Chancellorsville Lee faced five Federal 
armies in the area with only sixty thou- 
sand men to oppose them. His plans for 
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Robert E. Lee in the uniform of a U.S. brevet colonel of engineers (artist Robert W. 
Weir), and his wife Mary Custis (artist William Edward West). 


the Pennsylvania campaign took all that 
into consideration: 

I considered the problem in every 
phase, and to my mind it resolved 
itself into the choice of one of two 
things—either to retire on Rich- 
mond and stand a siege, which must 
ultimately have ended in surrender, 
or to invade Pennsylvania. I chose 
the latter. (emphasis added)! 

In the final analysis there was no 
striking contrast between Lee’s person- 
ality and his aggressive generalship. His 
audacity was the result not of some un- 
controllable emotion, but arose from the 
same characteristics that produced the 
“Christian gentleman.” First, Robert E. 
Lee was a highly intelligent and serious, 
professional military man, well educated 
and experienced in the general principles 
of war as they were understood in the 
mid-nineteenth-century. Like the good 
engineer that he was, Lee applied those 
principles to the problems he confronted. 
Second, by the time he rose to command 
in June 1862 Lee understood the com- 
parative strengths and weaknesses of the 
two countries at war and had developed 
a grand strategy for achieving Southern 
independence. Third, with his grand 
strategy and knowledge of the principles 
of warfare in mind, he normally followed 
a systematic procedure to develop his 
plans and reach a decision about how to 
achieve his immediate goal. 


“The Accurate Reasoning of a 
Trained and Precise Mind” 


Lee’s Military Education 
and Experience 

As a Lee, a Carter, and a Virginian, 
Lee became familiar with military history 
and theory at an early age. As a teenager 
Lee studied the campaigns of “Light 
Horse Harry” Lee, which emphasized re- 
connaissance, logic and strategy. Since 
Washington’s grand strategy served as the 
key ingredient in the victory over a great 
international power, we can safely assume 
that Lee was thoroughly familiar with the 
general concept of a “Fabian” defense. 

As Douglas Southall Freeman noted, 
“George Washington was essentially a 
father figure, the father Lee never had.” 
Washington was as real to Lee as if the 
great Virginian had appeared daily at Ar- 
lington and had talked with the family 
about the birth of an earlier revolution 
and the principles upon which it was 
based. Lee viewed duty as Washington 
did; he tried to act as he thought Wash- 
ington would behave, both as a person 
and as a general. From his earliest days 
he was surrounded by memories and ar- 
tifacts from Washington’s life. For Lee, the 
father of his country was no mere his- 
torical figure, great but impersonal and 
indistinct. His marriage to Mary Custis, 
Martha Washington’s granddaughter, 
and his residence at Arlington strength- 


ened the influence and ties. For almost 
thirty years, whenever Lee was at home, 
he was reminded of the personal charac- 
ter of Washington. Lee’s father-in-law, 
George Washington Parke Custis, had 
known Washington better than any man 
living in 1850. By 1825 Washington’s life 
and career had found a place deep in Lee’s 
soul. Lee so thoroughly and successfully 
patterned himself after Washington that 
he became “the marble model” for his 
peers at West Point. In a sense the real 
“marble man” was Washington, shining 
through Lee. Those who knew him as the 
inheritor of the Mount Vernon tradition 
must have asked if he was destined to be 
the Washington of the South’s war for in- 
dependence.) It was symbolically appro- 
priate that in the moments before Lee re- 
ceived his commission from Virginia in 
the capitol in Richmond, he waited in the 
foyer beneath a marble statue of Wash- 
ington. In the presentation ceremony, 
direct reference was made to the hero of 
the Revolution, to “Light Horse Harry,” 
and even to the latter’s famous eulogy of 
the general. Lee was told that Virginia 
hoped—and one might clearly guess ex- 
pected—that Lee too would be “first in 
war, first in peace, and first in the hearts 
of [his] countrymen.” 

Lee’s formal education provided the 
framework for his command decisions. 
According to Freeman, “The accurate rea- 
soning of a trained and precise mind” 
characterized Lee’s professional life; he 
had a “developed aptitude for the diffi- 
cult synthesis of war.”!? Much of Lee’s 
intellectual ability and mental processes 
can be traced to his education at West 
Point. The Military Academy, the United 
States’ premier engineering school in the 
mid-nineteenth century, was probably 
the most intellectually rigorous course of 
instruction then available in U.S. higher 
education. Lee was trained as an engineer, 
and a topographical engineer at that, and 
he excelled in his studies, graduating sec- 
ond in the class of 1829. Courses in de- 
scriptive geometry and surveying taught 
him to see and draw the shape of the land. 
Long hours of tedious map drawing 
forced him to develop the ability to think 
about landscape and topography in an 
abstract way; to judge things like com- 
parative elevations, grades, defiles and 
shapes, all in terms of their military use. 
By his graduation Lee had learned not 
just to make maps, but to understand 
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how land functioned in military terms. 
Topographical engineers specialize in 
evaluating the structure of the land, with 
emphasis on the construction of build- 
ings at key points. He practiced the pro- 
cess of examining the natural landscape 
and evaluating it from a military perspec- 
tive. During the Mexican War Lee pro- 
vided army commanders with maps of 
Mexican defenses and topographical fea- 
tures. He made use of this experience 
throughout the Civil War. 

Over and above the details, good 
engineers think and act in systematic, 
methodical ways. Training produces hab- 
its of mind. Engineers become accus- 
tomed to thinking in terms of structures 
and their components, of fundamental 
parts of things, their relationships and 
how they interact. This is the foundation 
of their creativity and problem solving. 
Their primary concern is safety, and this 
applies when constructing a building, or 
a military line of defense. Engineers must, 
again by definition, study the probability 
of any conceivable event, then devise a 
plan to deal with it. This is exactly what 
Lee did in his command of Virginia forces 
in the spring of 1861, in his command of 
Confederate forces in Georgia and the 
Carolinas in the fall of 1861 and early 
1862, and from the moment he took over 
the Army of Northern Virginia until the 
end of the war. 

German military historian and phi- 
losopher Carl von Clausewitz felt that 
knowledge of topography was essential 
for a military leader, but he also recog- 
nized that the most capable military men 
combined this knowledge with their own 
intuitive insight and imagination. By 
imagination Clausewitz did not mean the 
flights of fancy on which science fiction 
or romantic novels are based, or the abil- 
ity to dream. In the military context, 
imagination means that a commander 
firmly grounded in military theory and 
with a systematic analysis of the situation 
at hand can come up with a solution to 
his problem. 

To master it a special gift is needed. 

... It is the faculty of quickly and 

accurately grasping the topography 

of any area which enables a man to 
find his way about at any time. Ob- 
viously this is an act of imagina- 
tion. Things are perceived, of 
course, partly by the naked eye and 
partly by the mind, which fills the 


The Battle of Cerro Gorto, April 18, 1847. 
In the years after his graduation from West Point, Lee’s life had consisted primarily 
of routine service—Cerro Gorto was his first large-scale battle. 


gaps with guesswork based on 
learning and experience, and thus 
constructs a whole out of frag- 
ments that the eye can see; but if 
the whole is to be vividly present 
to the mind, imprinted like a pic- 
ture, like a map, upon the brain, 
without fading or blurring in de- 
tail, it can only be achieved by the 
mental gift that we call imagina- 
tion. 

Freeman concluded that Lee’s mind 
was “mathematical and his imagination 
that—and only that—of an engineer.” 4 

Lee was what we might today call a 
“quick study”; he could easily understand 
the basic parameters of a problem and 
see it from more than one angle. His ca- 
pacity to comprehend large problems, 
rapidly analyze them, and develop solu- 
tions can be seen in his command in the 
Carolinas and Georgia. With no previ- 
ous experience, he mastered the problems 
of mobilization and the construction of 
defensive zones in Virginia, then for the 
entire southeast coast from North Caro- 
lina through Georgia. In the former he 
raised, organized and equipped a force 
of about 100,000 men in a few months, 
at the same time devising an elaborate 
defensive pian that divided the state into 
regions and formulated defensive strate- 
gies for all of them. In the latter he cre- 
ated an array of works based on knowl- 
edge of amphibious operations and the 
strengths and weaknesses of the land that 
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remained effective until the very end of 
the war. Both of these assignments forced 
Lee to conceptualize solutions to large 
problems and pay close attention to the 
details of large-scale organizations. Lee 
had never worked with railroads, but ac- 
cording to Freeman, “from the hour he 
had responsibility for using the railroads 
to effect rapid concentration, he em- 
ployed them as if he had spent his life in 
practicing how to bring great bodies of 
men to a desired point at at predeter- 
mined moment.” And throughout the 
war he demonstrated the ability to un- 
derstand the myriad of problems in- 
volved in fighting the war on a national 
scale. 

Robert E. Lee was not an intellectual 
interested in ideas and concepts for their 
own sake. His approach to war was that 
of an engineer: recognize a problem, ana- 
lyze it, then do what needed to be done. 
He learned the principles of his profes- 
sion, then applied them to the circum- 
stances he faced, like an engineer apply- 
ing the laws of physics. Freeman 
described Lee at work as commander of 
Virginia troops early in the war; the por- 
trait applies equally to his command of 
the Army of Northern Virginia: 

His methods were systematic. Es- 

sentially of a scientific mind, he 

would first study his problem ex- 
haustively. Once he had found 
what he deemed the best solution 
within the money and resources at 
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Lieutenant General Winfield Scott. 
As a member of Scott’s staff Lee learned 
much about the theory and practice of war. 


his disposal, he would start at the 
rough beginnings, with the simple 
tools at his command. The pros- 
pect of organizing a long and dif- 
ficult project had no terrors for a 
man who had worked at Cockspur 
Island, at the Des Moines Rapids, 
and at Sollers’ Point. Rapid in his 
work, and happily free of any trace 
of laziness, he was as mindful of 
detail as he was resourceful in de- 
sign. Inborn thrift, his mother’s 
thrift, strengthened by the disci- 
pline of his youth, made him eco- 
nomical in the public service, ac- 
curate in accounting, and prompt 
in report. Rarely had he enjoyed the 
luxury of more than one assistant; 
so frequently had he carried the 
whole burden on his own shoul- 
ders that it was second nature to 
make his decisions alone, and alone 
to direct the execution of his plans. 
With pride in his profession, he 
had all the engineer’s zest for ac- 
tion and a profound aversion to 
delay. His delight was in getting 
results... .1° 
If Lee lived much of his adult life in 
the world of George Washington, he con- 
ducted his army in the shadow of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte. As the central figure in 
the wars in Europe between 1792 and 
1815, Napoleon’s name became synony- 
mous with successful nineteenth-century 
warfare in western civilization. While the 


emperors Code Napoleon effectively ra- 
tionalized French law, his thoughts on 
military science were recorded by others 
as impressive one-liners and never inte- 
grated into a coherent text. Given to rat- 
tling off ideas faster than anyone could 
write them down, it was said he could 
keep five secretaries writing different let- 
ters simultaneously. Indeed, he sought to 
hide and obfuscate his ideas, not explain 
them to the general public, or to other 
military men. Thus even though his 
generalship influenced and shaped all 
strategical and tactical aspects of the 
American Civil War, an understanding of 
that shaping power on military theory 
and practice is complicated. 

Napoleon was by and large a synthe- 
sizer rather than an originator, a practi- 
cal soldier rather than a theorist. While 
he developed his own concepts on all lev- 
els of war, from grand strategy to tactics, 
organization, supply, logistics, and so on, 
he was a keen student of military history 
and drew upon those who had come be- 
fore him. He studied Frederick the Great 
of Prussia in detail, and other figures in 
European military history as well. Indeed, 
the emperor believed that knowledge of 
past campaigns was one of the keys to his 
success. He expressed this as one of his 
Maxims: 

Read again and again the cam- 
paigns of Hannibal, Caesar, 
Gustavus Adolphus, Turenne, Eu- 
gene and Frederick. Model yourself 
upon them. This is the only means 
of becoming a great captain, and 
of acquiring the secret of the art of 
war. Your own genius will be en- 
lightened and improved by this 
study, and you will learn to reject 
all maxims foreign to the principles 
of these great commanders. '® 

Those familiar with Lee’s campaigns 
will find much that is familiar in the text- 
books used at West Point, including 
Henri Jomini’s Summary of the Art of War. 
Jomini stressed Napoleon’s rapid 
marches, turning movements, use of ar- 
tillery in “grand batteries, the impor- 
tance of logistics, seizing and maintain- 
ing the initiative, and the identification 
of the enemy’s decisive points. Perhaps 
above all, like Clausewitz, these works 
strongly suggested that maneuver alone 
would not win campaigns and battles. An 
enemy had to be brought to battle and 
decisively defeated. Since war is chaos, the 


side that controlled the flow of events 
exercised a major advantage: the army 
taking the initiative knew what to expect, 
where and when the next engagement 
would occur, and had some control over 
its shape. Napoleon repeatedly tried to 
control the flow of events. He always 
sought to win a battle of annihilation, one 
that would be a decisive stroke and bring 
victory in the war. 

With our knowledge of Lee’s active 
interest in military history and theory, 
and his familiarity with Napoleonic war- 
fare in general and the emperor’s career 
in some detail, we can begin to under- 
stand the concepts behind certain events. 
While a cadet Lee borrowed books on 
Napoleon’s Italian Campaign of 1796 - 
1797, and as commandant of West Point 
in the 1850s he returned to the subject. 
He studied the advance on Moscow in 
1812, the Crimean War, and the cam- 
paigns of Hannibal and Julius Caesar. 
Napoleon often sought the initiative as 
a means of gaining advantage by divid- 
ing his army in the face of superior 
forces. Placing his smaller force in the 
“center position,” he used one wing to 
pin down part of an enemy’s forces while 
sending a larger force to attack a smaller 
part of the enemy. When that force was 
demolished, Napoleon reunited his army 
and attacked the remaining enemy units 
with his entire force. Lee used turning 
movements to draw an enemy out from 
solid defensive positions into areas where 
he could maneuver to advantage; it was 
one of his favorite strategies, and he used 
it throughout the war. All of this can bee 
seen in Lee’s orders to Jackson on Au- 
gust 3, 1862: 

You are right in not attacking them 
in their strong and chosen posi- 
tions. They ought always to be 
turned as you propose and thus 
force them on more favorable 
ground. I do not know that the cen- 
tral position you refer to will ac- 
complish this. But you ought to 
know, I should think passing their 
left flank would.!” 

While Lee learned history and 
theory from the masters of military sci- 
ence such as Napoleon, he got a thor- 
ough, practical lesson in the art of strat- 
egy and and the science of tactics from 
Winfield Scott. In Mexico Lee took part 
in the planning of an overwhelmingly 
successful military campaign; indeed, he 
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became an integral part of Scott’s staff 
and learned much about the theory and 
practice of war. 

The more one reads of Scott in 
Mexico, the more one is struck by the 
similarities to Lee in Virginia. Against 
larger forces Scott repeatedly used care- 
ful reconnaissance, planning, and sur- 
prise to wage successful campaigns. Be- 
tween Vera Cruz and Mexico City, Lee 
saw what an inferior force, skillfully led, 
could accomplish against much greater 
numbers. He watched as his mentor ma- 
neuvered well and often to get the best 
terrain and the best positions against a 
larger but less agile foe. Under Scott, Lee 
“studied” how to gather information 
about an enemy and his position, to de- 
velop lines of communication and to or- 
ganize large maneuvers that carried en- 
emy breastworks. Flank attacks and 
turning movements based on Lee’s recon- 
naissance produced victories at Cerro 
Gordo, Padierna and elsewhere. The fi- 
nal assault at Chapultapec, based on in- 
formation developed by Lee, launched 
against a more numerous foe, well forti- 
fied in a seemingly impregnable position 
deep inside its own territory, probably 
had less chance of success “by the book” 
than the final assault at Gettysburg. Yet 
it was essentially the victory that ended 
the war. Lee watched as Scott planned his 
actions, then left it up to his subordinates 
to carry them out. All of this was not out 
of books, but in real life, against a dan- 
gerous, defensively-minded foe. 

When Winfield Scott referred to Lee 
as “the very best soldier I ever saw in the 
field,” and “a military genius,” then sug- 
gested that the U.S. government insure 
his life for $5,000,000, he had in mind 
Lee’s work as a staff engineer in Mexico 
and his greater potential. 

Finally, in the year preceding his ap- 
pointment to command the Army of 
Northern Virginia, Lee essentially went 
through a crash course on applied mili- 
tary science, with the South’s most expe- 
rienced military leader, Jefferson Davis, 
as his mentor. In his first assignment Lee 
brought the Confederacy’s most popu- 
lous state, militarily and economically, 
from ground zero to having a state-of- 
the-art (such as it was) military force. He 
was primarily responsible for raising, 
equipping and organizing the troops, and 
devising a defensive plan that remained 
intact for the rest of the war. In his first 


field command he dealt with one of the 
most difficult problems—trationalizing 
the efforts of three head-strong and po- 
litically powerful commanders of small 
armies, and shaping them into a viable 
force. In his first national-level theater 
command, the southeast, he again suc- 
cessfully dealt with strong political forces 
and built a defensive system that lasted 
until the end of the war. Finally, as a prin- 
cipal aide to the president, he not only 
became second only to Davis in his 
knowledge of the sweep of national mili- 
tary affairs, but forged a relationship with 
the president that became instrumental 
in keeping the war going long after the 
Confederacy might otherwise have col- 
lapsed. Thus when Lee took command 
of the Army of Northern Virginia on June 
1, 1862, he did not miraculously appear 
as Jefferson Davis smote the ground with 
his staff. His appointment should have 
surprised no one, for Lee was eminently 
qualified. 


“Every movement... 
must be well considered 
and properly ordered” 


Lee at Work 

Students familiar with modern com- 
mand and control procedures will con- 
sider Lee’s planning and decision-mak- 
ing process quite primitive. It pales even 
in comparison to the project manage- 
ment software on our personal comput- 
ers, with flow-charts, time-lines and 
benchmarks. Yet the process he followed, 
time and time again, adhered to the high- 
est standards of mid-nineteenth-century 
generalship. It was not a lock-step pro- 
cess in which each task followed in rig- 
orous order, but a list of actions to be 
taken before he committed himself to a 
maneuver. 

From the beginning, Lee understood 
the basic idea that Clausewitz would later 
make his central insight: war is a means 
of achieving political goals. Everything 
Lee did was shaped by his understand- 
ing of how the cause of Southern inde- 
pendence could be achieved. He also un- 
derstood exactly how the United States 
would seek to destroy the Confederacy. 
By the time he took command of the 
Army of Northern Virginia Lee knew the 
odds were against the Confederacy, and 
concluded that in order to win indepen- 
dence it must force the Northern popu- 
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lation give up on the war. Toward the end 
of the war, Lee summarized his under- 
standing of the overall problems faced by 
the Confederacy, and delineated the 
grand strategy he had followed since he 
took command. On April 7, 1865, Gen- 
eral William Nelson Pendleton, repre- 
senting a group of Lee’s generals, ap- 
proached Lee and stated the case for 
initiating a discussion of terms of surren- 
der with Grant. Lee listened quietly, then 
courteously expressed thanks for their 
consideration and desire to relieve him 
of the burden of approaching Grant. He 
then recited, point by point, his under- 
standing of the war, his logic and the con- 
clusions he had reached in 1862. “Gen- 
eral, this is no new question with me,” he 
began. “From the first I have realised the 
vast disparity between our resources and 
those of the enemy.’ The South must un- 
dermine the Northern population’s sup- 
port for the war, causing them to put 
pressure on the government to end it. 
Thus Lee had fought his army as aggres- 
sively as possible, and tried to win deci- 
sive victories whenever possible, to knock 
out his enemy as soon as possible. “And 
although there have repeatedly occurred 
conditions under which we ought to have 
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won, he added, “it was to me always evi- 
dent that in prompt decisive energy, sus- 
tained by the general devotion of our 
people, was our hope; that in a protracted 
struggle we could hardly overcome the 
immense odds against us... .”!* 

Beginning with the goal of indepen- 
dence and the destruction or severe dam- 
age of the enemy, Lee followed a fairly 
regular process by which he eventually 
reached a decision. Lee was very thor- 
ough in seeking important intelligence. 
He frequently relied upon topographical 
engineers, and one of the first things he 
did when he took command of the army 
was ask his chief engineer to examine the 
physical terrain around the Confederate 
line with an eye toward improving his 
defensive formation. He added an expla- 
nation that might stand as a synopsis of 
his entire attitude toward his command, 
not just in this particular situation: “My 
object is to make use of every means in 
our power to strengthen ourselves and to 
enable us to fight the enemy to the best 
advantage.”!? 

Lee learned a great deal about his 
enemy by reading Northern newspapers. 
One of the issues he followed closely was 
the Northern people’s support for the war 
in all its ramifications. He even tracked 
fluctuations in the price of gold, which 
indicated the public’s confidence in their 
government’s ability to win the war.?? 
Armistead Long pointed out that Lee 
“learned through the newspapers and 
other sources that there was a conflict of 
opinion between General McClellan and 
Mr. Lincoln.”?! Lee therefore sent orders 


to Jackson to be cautious but strike when 
ready, thus taking advantage of the op- 
posing general’s lack of initiative. It was 
through newspapers that Lee learned that 
McClellan had found his lost order dur- 
ing the Maryland campaign. He was so 
aware of having gained advantages by 
reading newspapers that on at least two 
occasions he asked Secretary of War 
George Randolph to prevent Southern 
newspapers from giving details of troop 
movements. In one remarkable letter to 
Davis in January 1863, Lee told his supe- 
rior that he tracked the enemy’s plans and 
movements through the papers and drew 
conclusions about what his strategy 
should be. Davis had noted that North- 
ern papers were silent as to the movement 
of the Army of the Potomac, and Lee 
guessed that it was silent by order, in an 
attempt to conceal a movement. He had 
learned that it had been reinforced and 
concentrated, and its land communica- 
tions were more closely guarded, its flank 
extended toward a certain railroad. No 
winter quarters were erected and a fresh 
supply of cattle were driven down from 
Maryland. Citizens were being detained 
in their homes and closely guarded. Lee 
concluded that the enemy was going to 
move soon. When Burnside’s infamous 
Mud March began, Lee had his army 
ready. 

In addition to newspapers, Lee used 
any means available to develop informa- 
tion, including spies, scouts, civilians and 
deserters. “Information should be ob- 
tained by our own scouts,” he said in 
January 1863, “men accustomed to see 


Left: Jeb Stuart. Lee wept when he heard of Stuart’s death. 
Below: Stuart’s dismounted troops fire on a Federal supply train at Tunstall’s Station on a ride 
around McClellan’s army during the Peninsula Campaign. 
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things as they are, & not liable to excite- 
ment or exaggeration.””* He sent scouts 
great distances in different directions, 
then pieced together their reports and 
drew conclusions about what to expect 
from the enemy. He even advised his 
corps commanders to keep their own 
scouts. Colonel Charles Venable and 
Colonel Charles Marshall, his personal 
staff, were sent out to look for informa- 
tion.** Frequent interrogation of prison- 
ers and deserters yielded vital informa- 
tion. Lee placed less confidence in, but 
nevertheless looked for and accepted, in- 
formation from civilians. “The reports of 
citizens however intelligent and honest 
cannot be relied on,” he told one corre- 
spondent in 1863.7? 

But while he used scouts and even 
civilians at times, Lee much favored Jeb 
Stuart as a source of information over all 
others. In August 1862 Lee simulta- 
neously received some crucial informa- 
tion concerning Federal movements 
from a deserter and from scouts. Rather 
than make his decision, he ordered Stuart 
to check again the accuracy of the reports. 
Lee once said that he relied upon Stuart 
because he “never brought me a piece of 
false information.’*+ He told Wade 
Hampton that “General Stuart was my 
ideal of a soldier . .. always ready for any 
work and always reliable.”’? When he sent 
Stuart on a ride around McClellan’s army 
during the Peninsula Campaign, it was 
not a lark. He told Stuart to get impor- 
tant intelligence of the enemy’s size and 
communications that would guide future 
operations. Stuart’s capture of Major 
General John Pope’s dispatches played an 
important role in the victory at Second 
Manassas. Indeed, the cavalryman was so 
important to Lee that he wept when he 
heard of Stuart’s death. 

When it came time to plan a maneu- 
ver, Lee habitually reconnoitered himself. 
One sees him time and again, on Travel- 
ler, looking over the lines and terrain, 
field glasses in hand, trying to understand 
what he faced. In a July 4, 1862, letter to 
Jefferson Davis, for example, he began, 
“T have just returned from examining the 
ground at Westover occupied by the en- 
emy,” then proceeded to describe the Fed- 
eral position, its strengths and weakness, 
and the lack of good approaches to it.7° 
In preparation for the Battle of 
Fredericksburg he told Jackson that he 
had “examined the river some ten or 
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twelve miles down, and find the banks 
generally abrupt and requiring work to 
make a practicable ingress and egress for 
their pontoon bridges.”?’ 

With knowledge of the problems he 
faced, Lee engaged in a crucial and sel- 
dom recognized aspect of his generalship: 
dialog with his subordinates. Lee was 
aware that one individual cannot think 
of every aspect of a given situation. Like 
his mentor Jefferson Davis, he insisted on 
his right to control events with all of his 
generals, but also looked for men who 
could and would seize the initiative and 
take responsibility. Once he was satisfied 
that he had enough information about 
the enemy, the terrain, and other factors, 
he sought to discuss the situation with 
his subordinates. He purposefully sur- 
rounded himself with men he trusted— 
one thinks immediately of Jackson and 
Longstreet—and sought out their ideas 
and points of view. His style of manage- 
ment was not authoritarian, but coop- 
erative. He did not manage by consen- 
sus, but he did seek the opinions of his 
subordinates and paid attention to them. 
In short, as commander he encouraged 
an atmosphere of discussion and an ex- 
change of ideas. He expected his subor- 
dinates to criticize his plans in a frank, 
open, and professional manner and to 
suggest alternatives to the ideas he put 
forward. Like Dwight Eisenhower, his 
lack of ego was one of his strengths as a 
commander. Lee was not too proud to 
seek advice, nor too stubborn to change 
his plans. 

Shortly after taking command of the 
Army of Northern Virginia in 1862, Lee 
discussed his offensive plans with 
Longstreet, and the subordinate called his 
attention to some serious flaws. Lee made 
a second reconnaissance and changed his 
mind. During this process he turned to 
Armistead Long, his advisor, and asked 
in typical fashion, “Now, Colonel Long, 
how can we get at those people?” In a 
meeting on June 22, 1862, he met with 
his subordinates and asked for their 
thoughts concerning what actions should 
be taken. Lee listened quietly as they dis- 
cussed their ideas. His correspondence 
with Jackson at about the same time is 
typical of the way Lee worked. Jackson 
was still in the Valley, and after describ- 
ing the movements he thought best, Lee 
concluded by saying: “The present there- 
fore seems to be favorable for a junction 
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of your army and this. If you agree with 
me the sooner you can make arrange- 
ments to do so the better. . . . I should 
like to have the advantage of your views 
and be able to confer with you. Will meet 
you at some point on your approach to 
the Chickahominy.”” 

One of the best illustrations of Lee’s 
relationship with his subordinates came 
at Second Manassas in August 1862. With 
Jackson already engaged, Lee issued or- 
ders for Longstreet to advance as soon as 
possible. Instead of simply obeying the 
order, Longstreet said that he believed 
Federal troops were approaching from 
the south, and requested that his advance 
be delayed until he could examine his 
right. Lee agreed, and Longstreet rode off 
to look. The subordinate came back full 
of misgivings, and as they discussed the 
situation a message came from Stuart 
that a Federal force was moving south of 
Longstreet’s right. Three brigades were 
sent to strengthen that area. Again 
Longstreet rode off to see for himself. 
Jackson rode over to talk to Lee and as 
they conversed Longstreet returned. 
Again Lee urged him to advance, but 
Longstreet replied that Federal troops 
were moving from Manassas on his right 
and until Stuart could report on their 
strength he should not advance. Lee then 
made a personal reconnaissance and was 
satisfied the Confederate right outflanked 
the Federal left. On his return he ordered 
Stuart to send more cavalry to the right. 
By the time everything was in order it was 
too late to advance. 

Thus throughout the first year of his 
command, Lee engaged in a free exchange 
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Both Battles and Leaders of the Civil War 


Jefferson Davis 


of ideas with his subordinates, and even 
solicited their opinions. This is made 
clear in one of his reports: 

To Generals Longstreet and Jack- 
son great praise is due for the dis- 
position and management of their 
respective corps. Their quick per- 
ception enabled them to discover 
the projected assaults upon their 
positions, and their ready skill to 
devise the best means to resist 
them. Besides their services in the 
field—which every battle of the 
campaign from Richmond to 
Fredericksburg has served to illus- 
trate—I am also indebted to them 
for valuable counsel, both as regards 
the general operations of the army 
and the execution of the particular 
measures adopted. (emphasis 
added)*? 

In a more negative context, he de- 
scribed his sense of his own fallibility and 
his expectations of dialog with his gen- 
erals, this time with one of his division 
commanders. Henry Heth recalled Lee 
saying, in the winter of 1863 - 1864: 

After it is all over, as stupid a fel- 
low as I am can see the mistakes 
that were made. I notice, however, 
my mistakes are never told me un- 
til it is too late, and you, and all my 
officers, know that I am always 
ready and anxious to have their 
suggestions.*” 

Lee also carefully forged a similar 
relationship with his superior. Davis 
showed up at the meeting Lee held on 
June 22, 1862, but said nothing and left 
before the meeting had adjourned. Lee 
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rode after him and then pointedly asked 
for his input. He continued to solicit ideas 
and advice from Davis throughout the 
war. Typical of this relationship was Lee’s 
note to the president just before Second 
Manassas: “Should you not agree with me 
in the propriety of this step please coun- 
termand the order & let me know.”?! He 
wrote ina similar vein just before the be- 
ginning of the Maryland campaign: 
“Should the results of the expedition jus- 
tify it, 1 propose to enter Pennsylvania, 
unless you should deem unadvisable 
upon political or other grounds.”” 

The final important step in Lee’s de- 
cision-making process was his reliance 
upon the professional competence of his 
subordinates to implement his plans. Lee 
has been criticized far and wide for his 
use of discretionary orders, but his dis- 
cretion did not mean that the recipient 
was free to do anything he pleased. Lee 
made it clear that he had an objective he 
wanted to achieve, and that the discre- 
tion was given to allow for changes in 
conditions. This too was not impulsive, 
but carefully done within the context of 
the situation at hand. The pattern ap- 
peared even before he took command of 
the army. As an aide to Davis in April 
1862, he wrote to Jackson to lay the 
groundwork for part of the famous Val- 
ley campaign. He imparted to Jackson all 
the information he had, explained his 
ideas, then gave the general the latitude 
he needed to find a creative way to 
achieve the goal. The recipient under- 
stood that he was to attack the enemy in 
the best and most advantageous fashion. 
“I have hoped in the present divided con- 


Defeat of Pope’s army at Second Manassas, August 30, 1862. 


dition of the enemy’s forces that a suc- 
cessful blow may be dealt them by rapid 
combination of our troops before they 
can strengthen themselves either in their 
position,” wrote Lee, “or by reinforce- 
ments.” He told Jackson of the move- 
ments of Federal divisions that might af- 
fect his actions, then suggested alternative 
plans, and concluded, “I cannot pretend 
at this distance to direct operations de- 
pending on circumstances unknown to 
me and requiring the exercise of discre- 
tion and judgment as to time and execu- 
tion,” he said, “but submit these sugges- 
tions for your consideration.”*? 

Two months later, as he planned 
how to deal with McClellan, Lee wanted 
Jackson to bring his army from the 
Shenandoah Valley to Richmond. He is- 
sued an order that allowed the subordi- 
nate to evaluate the conditions he faced, 
but also made it clear that he wanted him 
to join the main army, and that Jackson 
was to look for an opening for a success- 
ful attack. He asked Jackson to report the 
probable intention of the enemy and 
what steps he could take to thwart them. 
“Should there be nothing requiring your 
attention in the Valley so as to prevent 
your leaving it a few days, and you can 
make arrangements to deceive the enemy 
and impress him with the idea of your 
presence, please let me know,” he wrote, 
so “that you may unite at the decisive 
moment with the army near Richmond.” 
He told Jackson to make his arrange- 
ments accordingly, then added, “should 
an opportunity occur for striking the en- 
emy a successful blow do not let it es- 
cape you.”*4 


In August 1862, Longstreet wrote to 
Lee requesting orders. Lee responded 
with a typical letter, full of advice. He ex- 
plained that Longstreet had more knowl- 
edge of the specific conditions than he 
did, and must use his discretion, but also 
clearly indicated that he should act as 
soon as possible: 
At this distance without knowing 
the position or strength of the en- 
emy, it is impossible for me to de- 
cide the question you propose. I in- 
cline however to the right flank 
movement, the easiest way of ac- 
complishing that I should prefer. . 
.. | have proposed as I informed 
you when here to send Stuart by 
the right to sweep round by the 
enemy’s rear and cut his commu- 
nications when we get ready to 
move, keeping Jackson’s cavalry on 
our left and in the enemy’s front to 
disguise the movement. Is there 
any objection to this? If so Stuart 
must be directed otherwise. . . . It 
is allimportant that our movement 
in what ever direction it is deter- 
mined should be as quick as pos- 
sible. I fear General Pope can be 
reinforced quicker than ourselves, 
prepare accordingly.*° 
Lee then wrote a similar note to Jackson: 
If I cannot [send reinforcements] 
and you think it proper and advan- 
tageous|,] act without them.... It 
is to save you the abundance of 
hard fighting that I ventured to 
suggest for your consideration not 
to attack the enemy’s strong points, 
but to turn his position at 
Warrenton, etc., so as to draw him 
out of them. I would rather you 
should have easy fighting and 
heavy victories. | must now leave 
the matter to your reflection and 
good judgment. Make up your 
mind what is best to be done un- 
der all the circumstances which 
surround us and let me hear the re- 
sult at which you arrive.°° 
Proof that Lee’s orders, seemingly 
vague to modern readers, meant some- 
thing specific and precise to his subordi- 
nates lies in Longstreet’s report on 
Gettysburg. Longstreet first repeated the 
language Lee had used in stating that on 
July 3 Anderson’s division was ordered 
to be “ready to take advantage of any suc- 
cess” and “support it [the charge] if nec- 
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essary.” Then later in the report he con- 
firmed Anderson was “ordered forward 
to support and assist” the wavering col- 
umns. Thus the discretionary language 
was meant to convey the concept that 
while immediate conditions were to be 
considered, there was no doubt that the 
subordinate was supposed to make ev- 
ery effort to accomplish that objective. 


“How can we get at 
those people?” 


Conclusion 

Jackson’s flank march along the Or- 
ange Plank Road at Chancellorsville on 
May 1, 1863, offers a good example of an 
historian’s understanding of Lee’s audac- 
ity and the reality of the origins and de- 
velopment of Lee’s plans as outlined in 
this article. Jackson’s flank march was 
perhaps the most audacious of all Lee’s 
maneuvers, and exactly the sort of thing 
that caused enemy officers the kind of 
anxiety that U.S. Grant found so frustrat- 
ing. Though he wrote in admiration, 
Emory Thomas characterized Lee’s de- 
cision to launch the march as irrationally 
aggressive: “This was audacity to the 
point of madness.” In fact Jackson’s 
march was the very antithesis of madness: 
an excellent example of what Lee meant 
when he said that he had played “a very 
bold game, but it was the only possible 
one.” Featuring a typical Napoleonic ma- 
neuver, as epitomized in the emperor’s 
Italian Campaign, it was thoroughly 
planned following the normal process 
Lee used to make his decisions. Lee’s own 
account recorded a bit of dialog reveal- 
ing his recognition of the risk as well as 
his consideration of other alternatives. 
According to Lee’s aide William Allen: 

at Chancellorsville, which was an- 
other “risky” movement, he [Lee] 
told Jackson they must either make 
a nightattack on Sedgwick in front, 
or move off and attack Hooker at 
C[hancellorsville]. Jackson went & 
reconnoitered & returned & re- 
ported against an attack in front, 
especially against a night attack, & 
then it was decided to move at once 
to Chancellorsville.*” 

Lee and Jackson directed an attack 
against the right flank of Major General 
Joseph Hooker’s army. It was successful, 
but not decisive, though Hooker later 
admitted that it had shaken his confi- 
dence that Lee could be overwhelmed by 


his huge army. While Jackson continued 
to pursue the retreating Federals toward 
the Chancellor house, Lee rode in the 
opposite direction on a personal recon- 
naissance of the enemy’s left. He then 
rode back along the Orange Plank Road 
and met Jackson at the Catherine Fur- 
nace Road. Both dismounted, walked 
into a small grove of pine trees and sat 
on a log to discuss the day’s events and 
plans for the morrow. Lee had already 
decided that he would attack again, and 
now the discussion centered on exactly 
how it would be done. The Federal left 
was not open to attack. Jackson described 
the Federal defenses near the Chancellor 
house in the center of the line as being 
very strong. Lee had sent Jeb Stuart to 
find out exactly who they were facing, 
and asked Major Generals Richard 
Anderson and Billy Mahone, who had 
spent the winter in the area, for details 
about the terrain. Stuart came back with 
the information that Meade’s V Corps 
was in front of them, that Howard’s XI 
Corps had crossed the Rapidan in front 
of Meade, and that three other corps had 
crossed the previous day. That left two 
corps unaccounted for, and Lee wanted 
to know where they were. Lee sent him 
out again to find out the exact location 
of the Federal right flank. 


Alfred Waud’s sketch of the Union II 
Corps advancing to meet Jackson’s flank 
attack, while the battered XI Corps 
streams to the rear. Library of Congress 


Lee told Jackson what he had seen, 
then asked rhetorically: “How can we get 
at those people?” Jackson was convinced 
that Hooker would abandon the offen- 
sive and retreat across the river, but Lee 
disagreed. While the two talked, Stuart 
arrived with the news that the Federal 
right flank was “in the air,” meaning that 
it ended without any natural obstacle to 
prevent the Confederates from attacking 
it. The roads in the area were free of Fed- 
eral cavalry. He also remembered that 
Jackson’s “chaplain general,” the Rev. 
Beverly Tucker Lacy, had once served a 
church in the area and knew the Wilder- 
ness well. Lacy was sent for and Lee asked 
him about the roads south and west of 
Chancellorsville. Lacy told him that one 
could march west by way of the Catherine 
Furnace, swing south by west by north 
and come up on the Orange Turnpike at 
Wilderness Tavern, some five miles west 
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of Chancellorsville. If the information 
was correct, they would be on Hooker’s 
flank and in his rear. Furthermore, with 
no Federal cavalry on the roads, it could 
be done in secrecy. Lee outlined his plan, 
then he and Jackson went to sleep. 

When Lee awoke he found Jackson 
in front of the campfire, drinking coffee, 
with Lee’s advisor, Colonel Armistead 
Long. They were soon joined by Jed 
Hotchkiss, Jackson’s topographical engi- 
neer, and Reverend Lacy. Jackson was 
concerned that the route Lacy had sug- 
gested would take his troops too close to 
Federal pickets, and someone suggested 
that Charles Wellford, the owner of 
Catherine Furnace, would know the 
roads even better and might suggest a 
better route. Lacy and Hotchkiss rode two 
miles to Wellford’s residence, and by 
candlelight Wellford sketched a better 
route on one of Hotchkiss’ maps. He had 
recently opened a road that was not on 
the maps, and would avoid the Federal 
pickets. Furthermore Wellford’s son 
could act as a guide. 
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When they got back to camp, Lee 
studied the map, then asked Jackson, 
“What do you propose to do?” Jackson 
pointed to the map and traced Wellford’s 
route, then told Lee he would take his 
entire corps, leaving Lee, who had already 
divided his army in the face of the en- 
emy, with just two divisions. “Well, go 
ahead,” Lee replied. 

Jackson’s flank march was a gamble, 
just the sort Lee knew he must take in 
order to win the war. Audacious it was 
indeed; irrational, instinctively aggres- 
sive, or “madness” it most certainly was 
not. It perfectly embodied two aspects of 
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military knowledge Lee had understood 
since his days at West Point—Napoleon’s 
concept of the “center position,’ and a 
flank attack on a line with no anchor. It 
was based on detailed knowledge of the 
situation and informed by the army’s 
most skilled reconnaissance officers: 
Jackson, Stuart, and Lee himself. Lee 
knew exactly the enemy’s position all 
along his line, had a map of the route to 
take, and a local resident as a guide. 
Meanwhile he would not sit idle. While 
Jackson marched, Lee sent heavy lines of 
skirmishers out to “fix” Hooker in his 
position by convincing him that an at- 
tack was coming in his center, not on his 
right flank. And of course it worked, and 
brilliantly so. 

The combination of dialog with his 
subordinates and discretionary orders 
has led some historians to conclude that 
Lee’s subordinates acted on their own 
initiative. Lee firmly rejected that idea. In 
1867 Lee heard that certain authors were 
suggesting that Jackson’s flank march at 
Chancellorsville and other maneuvers 


had been “undertaken at [Jackson’s] own 
suggestion and upon his own responsi- 
bility.” Lee’s response personifies his 
“Christian gentleman” personal style. His 
famous audacity was neither biological 
nor emotional, but arose from a cold, cal- 
culating intellectual analysis of the situ- 
ation he faced: 
I have the greatest reluctance to do 
anything that might be considered 
detracting from [Jackson’s] well- 
deserved fame; ... yet your knowl- 
edge of military affairs, if you have 
none of the events themselves, will 
teach you that this could not have 


been so. Every movement of an 
army must be well considered and 
properly ordered, and every one 
who knew General Jackson must 
know that he was too good a sol- 
dier to violate this fundamental 
principle.** 

So was Robert E. Lee. 
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“First ding of the Emancipation Proclamation of President Lincoln” by Francis Bicknell Carpenter. 
Courtesy U.S. Capitol Historical Society 
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On January 1, 1863, 
Abraham Lincoln issued 
the Emancipation 
Proclamation, one of the 
most famous documents 
in American history. 


FTER A LONG PERIOD of tor- 
tured reflection, Lincoln acted 
against slavery on the constitu- 
tional ground of military neces- 
sity in order to suppress the rebellion in 
the South. Many scholars and students 
of the Civil War have repeated historian 
Richard Hofstadter’s famous criticism 
that the Emancipation Proclamation 
lacked “moral grandeur.” Hofstadter him- 
self compared it to a commercial bill of 
lading. Such criticism ignores the history 
of Lincoln’s opposition to slavery and the 
critical constitutional and political situ- 
ation that he faced in issuing the procla- 
mation. 

Lincoln’s moral outrage against sla- 
very predated the Civil War. The central 
issue in the Lincoln-Douglas debates of 
1858, for example, had been slavery. Lin- 
coln castigated Douglas for his care-not 
position regarding the institution and 
declared that slavery violated the Decla- 
ration of Independence equality creed.! 
Since his days in Illinois, Lincoln had re- 
peatedly pronounced slavery a great 
wrong. Even in the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation, Lincoln suggested a higher pur- 
pose than military need when he an- 
nounced that, though “warranted by the 
Constitution, upon military necessity,” he 
“sincerely believed [the proclamation] to 
be an act of justice.” The president also 
invoked “the considerate judgment of 
mankind, and the gracious favor of Al- 
mighty God” in his action against slavery. 
Lincoln’s proclamation hardly justifies 
the cynicism that critics like Hofstadter 
and more recently Lerone Bennett, Jr., 
have read into it.? 

Later, in 1864, Lincoln explained to 
a delegation of conservative Kentuckians 
his long-held antislavery sentiments and 
carefully gave his reasons for the delay in 
acting against the institution. The presi- 
dent subsequently wrote to editor Albert 
G. Hodges of the Frankfort Common- 
wealth, a member of the delegation, reit- 
erating what he had said to the group. “I 
am naturally antislavery,” he told Hodges. 
“Tf slavery is not wrong, nothing is wrong. 


I can not remember when I did not so 


think, and feel.” At the same time, Lin- 
coln indicated: “I have never understood 
that the Presidency conferred upon me 
an unrestricted right to act officially upon 
this judgment and feeling. It was in the 
oath I took that I would, to the best of 
my ability, preserve, protect, and defend 
the Constitution of the United States.” He 
declared that “in ordinary civil adminis- 
tration this oath even forbade me to prac- 
tically indulge my primary abstract judg- 


| ment on the moral question of slavery.” 


Lincoln said, however, that his vow to 


__ preserve the Constitution “imposed upon 


me the duty of preserving, by every in- 
dispensable means, that government-that 
nation-of which that constitution was the 
organic law.” Thus, after attempting un- 
successfully to persuade the border states 
to accept a compensated emancipation 
scheme, which would shorten the rebel- 
lion in the South, “I was, in my best judg- 
ment, driven to the alternative of either 
surrendering the Union, and with it the 
Constitution, or of laying strong hand 
upon the colored element. I chose the 
latter.’? Left unsaid in this explanation to 
Hodges was Lincoln’s legitimate concern 
that if he had moved prematurely against 


slavery, many border-state and Southern 
Unionists, along with thousands of 
Democrats in the North, would have 
abandoned the cause. 

A larger popular myth is the image 
of Lincoln sitting in the White House and 
with one stroke of his pen striking the 
shackles from all of the four million slaves 
in the South. For one thing, the president 
in the Emancipation Proclamation did 
not touch slavery in the border slave 
states. Freedom in those critical Union 
states would come in 1864-1865 mainly 
as a result of the inspiration provided by 
the proclamation and Lincoln’s prodding. 
Furthermore, the proclamation exempted 
from its provisions Tennessee, which Lin- 
coln considered a border state, and Fed- 
eral occupied congressional districts in 
southern Louisiana and eastern Virginia. 


| One distinguished scholar of the Lincoln 


presidency, James G. Randall, has writ- 
ten that the proclamation “had the curi- 


| ous feature of making declarations which 
| applied only to areas where Lincoln’s arm 


could not reach,” that is, Confederate- 
controlled states and regions. The fact is, 
according to this historian, that “Lincoln 
issued his proclamation and nothing hap- 
pened in the immediate or prompt free- 


Artist’s Sketch for “First Reading of the Emancipation Proclamation.” 
As part of the process of creating the group painting, Francis B. Carpenter also produced a number of 
individual portraits, several of which are reproduced on the following pages. 


(1) President Lincoln, (2) Secretary of State William H. Seward, (3) Secretary of the Treasury Salmon P. 
Chase, (4) Secretary of War Edwin M. Stanton, (5) Secretary of the Navy Gideon Wells, (6) Secretary of 
the Interior Caleb B. Smith, (7) Postmaster General Montgomery Blair, (8) Attorney General Edward 
Bates. Accessories: (9) Photograph of Simon Cameron, ex-Secretary of War, (10) Portrait of Andrew 
Jackson, (11) Parchment copy of the Constitution, (12) Map of seat of war in Virginia, (13) Map showing 
slave population, (14) War Department Portfolio, (15) Whiting’s War Powers of the President, (16)Story’s 
commentaries on the conflict, (17) New York Tribune, (18) Two volumes of Congressional Globe. 
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ing of slaves.’4 Other historians have 
made the same point and, in support, 
have cited a September 13, 1862, state- 
ment by Lincoln himself admitting that 
the issuance of an emancipation procla- 
mation would be as ineffective as the 
Pope’s bull against the comet. 

Yet the interpretation that the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation had no immedi- 
ate effect also distorts the history of this 
great antislavery document. Freedom for 
many blacks occurred soon in Federal- 
occupied areas that had not been ex- 
empted from the proclamation. These 
included areas in eastern North Carolina, 
the Mississippi Valley, Florida, the Ten- 
nessee Valley of northern Alabama, the 
Shenandoah Valley, a large region of Ar- 
kansas, and the Sea Islands of Georgia 
and South Carolina. There, Federal com- 
manders, including gunboat officers, 
with varying degrees of enthusiasm hon- 
ored the proclamation, and when army 
and navy patrols and expeditions re- 
turned to camp, they frequently brought 
with them blacks fleeing slavery. Black 
refugees who had already fled to Union 
camps like New Bern, North Carolina, 
and Helena, Arkansas, were freed imme- 
diately, though many were forced to work 
as wage laborers for the army or on leased 
plantations. Others suffered in nearby 
dreary encampments. 

Emancipation, however, would oc- 
cur slowly; indeed, for the overwhelm- 
ing majority of slaves it would not come 
until the end of the war. Lincoln himself 
believed as late as February 1865 that only 
two hundred thousand slaves had been 
freed, clearly an underestimate of the 
number. He perhaps based his calcula- 
tions on the approximately two-hundred 
thousand freed blacks in the Union army 
and navy. (Probably the number who had 
been freed was a little more than one 
million.)° This belief caused Lincoln con- 
cern that his emancipation policy had not 
and might not achieve its objectives. In- 
deed, he feared that re-enslavement could 
occur. In August 1864, expecting a Demo- 
cratic triumph in the November elections 
and the rescinding of the Emancipation 
Proclamation, Lincoln suggested to 
Frederick Douglass that something 
should be done to inform slaves in rebel 
states of their condition if peace should 
be declared. According to Douglass, the 
president asked him to develop a plan by 
which slaves could be urged to escape 
rebel areas. Though Douglass made a 


proposal in writing for the dispatch of 
agents at government expense into the 
South for this purpose, Lincoln did not 
act upon it. It should be noted that, de- 
spite the suggestion of a recent Douglass 
biographer, nothing in Lincoln’s conver- 
sation with the black leader, as reported 
by Douglass, indicated that the president 
advocated slaves taking up arms to secure 
their freedom.® 
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quired initiating action by Lincoln to be 
followed by the success of Federal armies 
in winning control of chunks of South- 
ern territory. It would be a mistake to 


| conclude that most slaves in tenuously 


occupied Federal areas or near Union 


| lines fled to freedom, leaving immobile 


family members to suffer their loss. Many 
slaves, of course, were able to escape with 


Secretary of State William H. Seward (left) advised the president not to issue the 
Proclamation until the Union had won an important battle, lest it appear a measure of 
desperation. Accordingly it was held back until after the Battle of Antietam. Secretary of the 
Treasury Salmon P. Chase (right) was the cabinet’s most ardent radical. 
Paintings by Francis B. Carpenter, courtesy The Union League Club of New York. 


Since the 1960s some historians have 
| advanced the thesis that the slaves them- 
selves, not Lincoln, provided the catalyst 
for their freedom.’ These scholars have 
jumped from the correct conclusion that, 
as a result of the disruptions caused by 
| the war, slaves took advantage of the op- 
portunity for freedom, to the wrong as- 
sumption that blacks were the initiators 
| of their final liberty. Lincoln, according 
to this argument, was forced to issue his 
| Emancipation Proclamation in order to 
avoid greater evils, specifically racial con- 
| flict and a challenge to white supremacy. 
The president thus played a secondary 
and reluctant role in black freedom.’ 
During the 1980s the self-emancipa- 
tion thesis, as Professors James M. 
McPherson and Mark Neely, Jr., refer to 
it, became an article of faith among so- 
cial historians and received popular ex- 
pression in Ken Burns’s television docu- 
mentary “The Civil War.” McPherson in 
a 1994 article has successfully refuted this 
interpretation. Destroying slavery re- 


sands of slaves were taken by their own- 
ers into the interior and far from the 
grasp of Federal officers until late in the 
war or after the surrender.’ Perhaps we 
should heed Brooks Simpson’s recent 
admonition: “it is one thing to assert 
one’s freedom and quite another to have 
that freedom recognized and protected, 
as fugitives well knew.”!° 

Military and political factors played 
a major role in the influences that were 
brought to bear on the president’s anti- 
slavery policy. When Lincoln signed the 
proclamation on January 1, 1863, the 
Union cause was at a low-water mark in 
the war. He understood, particularly af- 


| ter his party’s setbacks in the 1862 elec- 


tions, which were partly due to the Sep- 
tember announcement of his 
emancipation policy, that he was taking 
a major risk in issuing the final procla- 
mation. Even his close Republican asso- 
ciates warned him against following 
through on his emancipation decision. 
Senators James R. Doolittle and Orville 
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H. Browning predicted dire conse- 
quences if Lincoln persisted in his anti- 
slavery policy. A few days after the presi- 
dent signed the proclamation, Judge 
David Davis, Lincoln’s old Illinois friend 
and soon to be appointed to the Supreme 
Court, expressed the belief that the Union 
cause was hopeless unless he withdrew 
the document. Secretary of State William 
H. Seward and erstwhile Radical Senator 
John P. Hale, according to Browning, 
thought that the timing of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation was “unfortu- 
nate.”!! A lengthy and influential pam- 
phlet by former Supreme Court Justice 
Benjamin R. Curtis, who in 1857 had is- 
sued a vigorous dissent against the pro- 
slavery Dred Scott decision, sharply criti- 
cized the Emancipation Proclamation as 
an executive usurpation of constitutional 
authority. Though Curtis expressed con- 
fidence in Lincoln, he argued that the 
proclamation violated state authority 
over slavery and, furthermore, would be 
applied in an arbitrary manner by the 
president’s subordinates. ! 


In his annual message to Congress 
on December 1, 1862, Lincoln had tried 
to diffuse the opposition by proposing, 
as he had promised in his preliminary 
Emancipation Proclamation, a gradual, 
compensated scheme of liberation to be 
administered by the states and applicable 
in both the insurrectionary states and in 
the border-slave states. This plan in the 
form of a constitutional amendment pro- 
vided that emancipation need not be 
completed until the year 1900. Lincoln 
also advanced the old voluntary coloni- 
zation solution for the freed slaves. !? The 
Republican Congress ignored both pro- 
| posals. The president soon abandoned 
the colonization plan as impractical and 
something that freed blacks did not want. 
However, in modified form he held on 
to the idea of a gradual, compensated end 
of slavery. 

Despite the rising crescendo of criti- 
cism and dire forebodings, especially af- 
ter the demoralizing defeat of General 
Ambrose E. Burnside’s army at 
Fredericksburg, Lincoln stood by his de- 
| cision to free slaves in the rebel states. 
| When General John A. McClernand, 
commanding in the Mississippi Valley, 
| wrote him that Confederate officers in 
the area were ready to talk peace provided 


Lincoln abandon his antislavery policy, 
the president, eight days after issuing the 
Emancipation Proclamation, stoutly de- 
fended his action. “I never did ask more,” 
he told the general, than for the states and 
the Southern people “to take and hold 
their places, and their rights, in the 
Union, under the Constitution of the 
United States. For this alone have I felt 
authorized to struggle; and I seek neither 


| more nor less now. Still, to use a coarse, 


but an expressive figure, broken eggs can 


| not be mended. I have issued the eman- 
| cipation proclamation, and I can not re- 


tract it.” Nevertheless, Lincoln attempted 
to soften the blow for the slaveholders. 
He informed McClernand that those 
Southerners affected by the proclamation 


| “need not be hurt by it. Let them adopt 


systems of apprenticeship for the colored 
people, conforming substantially to the 


| most approved plans of gradual emanci- 


pation; and with the aid they can have 
from the general government, they may 
be nearly as well off, in this respect, as if 
the present trouble had not occurred, and 


| much better off than they can possible 


be if the contest continues.”!* Later in 
1863, as reports reached him of the la- 


_ bor disruptions and the severe social 


problems faced by the so-called 


In April 1863 General Lorenzo Thomas (left) visited Federal camps along the Mississippi, and 
found strong support from U.S. Grant and his officers for the recruitment of black soldiers 
(Harper’s Weekly). Below: The 1st South Carolina Volunteers turn out to hear the reading of 
Lincoln's Emancipation Proclamation, January 1, 1863 (African American Odyssey Collection, 


Library of Congress). 
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contrabands within Federal lines, Lincoln 
returned to the apprenticeship recom- 
mendation that he had made privately to 
General McClernand. 

Despite the opposition to the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation and the peace 
movement threat in the lower North, Lin- 
coln moved forward in early 1863 to pro- 
vide for the emancipated slaves. On Janu- 


ary 10 he met with Secretary of War | 


Edwin M. Stanton and Secretary of Navy 
Gideon Welles and asked them to “do 
what they could for the employment of 
the contrabands” who were certain to 
swell Union posts. Following up on his 
authorization in the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation for black enrollment in the mili- 
tary, the president suggested that these re- 
cruits be stationed in garrisons where 
they would not be vulnerable to capture 
and death by rebels who threatened to kill 
all armed blacks.!° It was not until late 
March that Stanton dispatched Adjutant 
General Lorenzo Thomas to the Missis- 
sippi Valley, where the black refugee 
problem was most acute. Upon Lincoln’s 
instructions, Stanton directed Thomas to 
organize the “labor and military strength” 
for the Union cause. The president 
wanted the military officers in the area 
to understand that they must assist in the 
work and not throw any obstacles in the 
way of success.!® 

In April General Thomas visited 
Federal camps along the Mississippi and 
surprisingly found strong support from 
U.S. Grant and his officers for the enroll- 
ment of black troops as well as the prof- 
itable employment of refugees on mili- 
tary works.” Partly as a result of Thomas’ 
reports, Lincoln urged the large-scale re- 
cruitment of black troops.'® The presi- 
dent wrote Military Governor Andrew 
Johnson of Tennessee that “the colored 
population is the great available and yet 
unavailed of, force for restoring the 
Union.” He pressed Johnson to raise a 
military force among Tennessee blacks. 
Throwing political caution to the wind, 
the president asserted that “the bare sight 
of fifty thousand armed, and drilled black 
soldiers on the banks of the Mississippi, 
would end the rebellion at once.”!? 
Though some black troops were raised 
in Tennessee and a total of twenty regi- 
ments under white officers in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley by the end of 1863, 
Johnson did not have a hand in it. 

In urging black recruitment, Lincoln 
reasoned that not only would these Afri- 


Postmaster General Montgomery Blair (left) expressed fear that the Proclamation 
would undermine support for the administration, especially in the border states. 
Secretary of War Edwin M. Stanton (right), a former Democrat and member of James 
Buchanan’s cabinet, became steadily more radical as the war progressed. 
Paintings by Francis B. Carpenter, courtesy The Union League Club of New York. 


can Americans contribute to the defeat 
of the rebel armies, but their service in 
the Union cause would greatly soften 
Northern and border-state opposition to 
emancipation. This was a point the presi- 


| dent made in a long letter to James C. 


Conkling of Illinois on August 26, 1863. 


| The letter was designed to be read to a 


mass meeting in Springfield and was sub- 
sequently published in the leading 
Northern newspapers. Encouraged by 
recent military successes to speak out in 
defense of his emancipation policy, Lin- 
coln in the Conkling letter emphasized 
the role of black troops in fighting for 
their freedom and for the salvation of the 
Union. “Whatever negroes can be got to 
do as soldiers,” the president told the 


_ Springfield rally, “leaves just so much less 


for white soldiers to do, in saving the 
Union. ... Negroes, like other people, act 
upon motives. Why should they do any 
thing for us, if we do nothing for them? 
If they stake their lives for us, they must 
be prompted by the strongest motives- 


| even the promise of freedom. And the 


promise being made, must be kept.”?° 


The president, however, remained 


| leery of a general and sudden emancipa- 


tion because of its revolutionary impli- 


| cations. Lincoln favored a period of tran- 


sition for blacks from slavery to complete 
freedom in order to avoid severe eco- 
nomic and social dislocations.”' Though 
what would be characterized by some late 
twentieth century historians unfairly as 
racist paternalism, Lincoln also felt a hu- 


manitarian concern for the plight of 
blacks suddenly cast adrift by emancipa- 
tion and into a chaotic war environment. 
He supported various benevolent and 
| religious organizations in their efforts 
| among black refugees. This humanitar- 
ian movement culminated in 1865 with 
| the formation of the Freedmen’s Bureau 
in the War Department, for the purpose 
of assisting blacks in their transition to 
freedom. (White refugees would also be 
aided.) The president specifically ap- 
plauded the work of Thomas W. Conway 
with former slaves in Louisiana. “Your 
success in the work of their moral and 
physical elevation has reached me and 
given me much pleasure,” he wrote 
Conway in March 1865. “The blessing of 
God and the efforts of good men and 
faithful men will bring us an earlier and 
| happier consummation [of emancipa- 
| tion] than the most sanguine friends of 
the freedmen could reasonably expect.”*? 
Lincoln also tacitly approved Gen- 
eral Nathaniel P. Banks’ labor policy in 
Louisiana as one means of cushioning 
emancipation. Introduced in 1863, 
Banks’ so-called freelabor system pro- 
vided for wages to be paid to blacks but 
restricted their movement except when 
granted passes by the army. Defending his 
policy from Radical criticism, Banks in- 
sisted that the restrictions would only be 
temporary and _ the land would eventu- 
ally be held by the laboring class.”* 
Lincoln’s main idea for the transition 
| from slavery to complete liberty and free 
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labor was an apprenticeship arrange- 
ment for blacks. After expressing pri- 
vately to General McClernand in Janu- 
ary his acceptance of a halfway station to 
freedom, the president six months later 
reaffirmed to General Stephen A. Hurlbut 
his support for such an arrangement. 
Hurlbut had reported from Memphis 
that William K. Sebastian, an Arkansas 
senator who had resigned upon the se- 
cession of his state, wanted to resume his 
seat in the Senate. Lincoln expressed his 
delight with the prospect of a repentant 
Sebastian returning to the Senate, par- 
ticularly if his admission were tied both 
to reconstruction and emancipation in 
Arkansas. Though the president told 
Hurlbut that he would not retract the 
Emancipation Proclamation, he would 
accept, as he put it, “some plan, substan- 
tially being gradual emancipation,” be- 
cause it “would be better for both white 
and black.” Lincoln in his letter to 
Hurlbut excluded from any such gradual 
or apprenticeship system blacks who had 
already been freed by the Emancipation 
Proclamation. “Those who shall have 
tasted actual freedom I believe can never 
be slaves, or quasi slaves again,” he in- 
formed the general.*4 As it turned out, 
Sebastian refused to cooperate in the 
scheme. But Lincoln’s preference for 
gradual emancipation in the form of a 
transitional apprenticeship system did 
not die, though, as he later told Repre- 
sentative John A.J. Creswell of Maryland, 
he would leave it to Unionists in the 
states, “who are better acquainted with 
the subject,” whether gradual or imme- 
diate emancipation should be adopted.”° 

By late 1863 the Confederacy seemed 
to be on its last legs, motivating the presi- 
dent to issue on December 8 a new plan 
of amnesty and reconstruction. In this 
so-called Ten Percent Plan, he required 
emancipation of the restored Southern 
governments. However, Lincoln indi- 
cated that he would not object to “any 
provision which may be adopted by such 
State government in relation to the freed 
people of such State, which shall recog- 
nize and declare their permanent free- 
dom, provide for their education, and 
which may yet be consistent, as a tempo- 
rary arrangement, with their present con- 
dition as a laboring landless, and home- 
less class.” This meant that the states 
could adopt apprenticeship laws, perhaps 
patterned after General Banks’ system in 
Louisiana in which blacks were nomi- 


nally free but required to make labor con- 
tracts and remain temporarily on the 
land.*° On the same day, in his annual 
message to Congress, Lincoln repeated 
his “acquiescence,” as he expressed it, to 
“any reasonable temporary State arrange- 
ment for the freed people . . . with the 
view of possibly modifying the confusion 


| and destitution which must, at best, at- 


tend all classes by a total revolution of 
labor” in the South. The president also 
reaffirmed his pledge not to retract or 
modify the Emancipation Proclamation; 
to do so, he declared, “would be not only 
to relinquish a lever of power, but would 
also be a cruel and an astounding breach 
of faith??? 


Spurred to action by Lincoln, South- 
ern Unionists in 1864 adopted constitu- 
tions in Louisiana, Virginia, and Arkan- 
sas abolishing slavery in their states but 
leaving the door open for the establish- 


| ment of a system of quasi-freedom for 


the former slaves. Tennessee would fol- 
low in early 1865. Though Lincoln pri- 
vately expressed support for limited black 
suffrage and defended the Louisiana con- 
stitution as providing better laws for 
blacks than his home state of Illinois, he 
did not impose his will on these Union 
authorities.** In addition to winning the 
war, his main concern was emancipation, 
not equal rights for blacks. Concomitant 
with his efforts on behalf of reconstruc- 


SLAVES FREED IMMEDIATELY BY THE EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION 


The Preliminary Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, issued on September 22,1862, stated that, 
as of January 1, 1863, “all persons held as slaves 
within any State or designated part of a State, 
the people whereof shall be in rebellion against 
the United States, shall then, thenceforward, 
and forever be free...” It further stipulated that 
on January 1, 1863, the executive would, by 
proclamation, “designate the parts of States 
and States, if any, in which the people thereof, 
respectively, shall then be in rebellion against 
the United States; and the fact that any State, 
or the people thereof, shall on that day be, in 
good faith, represented in the Congress of the 
United States by members chosen thereto at 
elections wherein a majority of the qualified 
voters of such State shall have participated, 
shall, in the absence of strong countervailing 
testimony, be deemed conclu- 
sive evidence that such State, 
and the people thereof, 
are not then in rebel- 
lion against the United 
states.” 

By the turn of the 
year two areas— 
south-east Louisiana 
and eastern Vir- 
ginia—had elected 
representatives to the 
US Congress, and 
were thus exempted ¥, 
from the terms of the 
Proclamation.* Similarly 
the forty-eight counties slated 
at that time to form the new state of West Vir- 
ginia were exempted, as was neighboring Ber- 
keley County (whose status vis a vis the new 
state was at that time up in the air). No other 
Union-occupied areas were exempted. These 
included Baton Rouge (reoccupied by Union 
forces on December 20; 1862), northern Ar- 
kansas; various parts of northern Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Virginia (Jefferson County, 


the lower Shenandoah Valley, and the area 
around Alexandria); north-eastern North Caro- 
lina; and coastal enclaves in South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Florida. 

In all these cases—parts of nine states—the 
status of slaves was immediately changed. Hith- 
erto their status had been defined by the Sec- 
ond Emancipation Act; however, under this leg- 
islation their freedom was either conditional or 
simply unrecognized. The Emancipation Proc- 
lamation cleared away all legal uncertainty: 
henceforth they were free. 

Their actual freedom, of course, still de- 
pended upon the fortunes of war. In some 
cases—Winchester, for example—areas in 
which slaves were freed were subsequently re- 
occupied by Confederate forces, and many were 
thrust back into bondage. Muddying the waters 
still further, although Tennessee was not cov- 
ered by the Proclamation, many Union of- 
ficers there routinely freed slaves who 
fell into their hands. 

How many were freed? We 
shall never know precisely. The 
1860 census figures are not much 
help, for many slaves had been 
taken into the interior, while oth- 
ers had fled to the sanctuary of 
Union-occupied territory. How- 
ever, a contemporary estimate put 
the “contraband” population of 
Union-occupied North Carolina at 
10,000, and the Sea Islands of South 

Carolina also had a substantial popula- 

tion. It seems likely therefore that at least 

20,000 slaves were freed immediately by the 
Emancipation Proclamation. 

*Joseph Segar from Virginia, and Michael 
Hahn and Benjamin F. Flanders from Louisi- 
ana. Hahn later became Union governor of war- 
time Louisiana, and is pictured above with 
members of his cabinet. —Ep. 


Courtesy Collections of the Louisiana State Museum 
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The Emancipation Proclamation 
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tion and emancipation in the rebel states, 
Lincoln pressed hard for the border slave 
states to take voluntary action against sla- 
very. By early 1865 Missouri and Mary- 
land had done so, though the latter state 
retained its antebellum apprenticeship 
laws for young blacks. Kentucky and tiny 
Delaware, however, refused to concede 
their states’ rights to control the “pecu- 
liar institution.’”? 

By 1864 Lincoln had come to fear 
that emancipation would be invalidated 
by the courts after the war or repudiated 
by victorious Democrats after the presi- 
dential election. Supported by his party, 
Lincoln launched a campaign in 1864 to 
secure a constitutional amendment abol- 
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Status of areas on 
January 1, 1863: 


Tennessee 


Seceded areas not occupied by Union troops 


Seceded areas occupied by Union troops, but exempt from 
the terms of the Proclamation 


Seceded areas occupied by Union troops, but not 
exempted. Slaves in these areas were immediately freed. 


ishing slavery everywhere in America. 
Prior to the national Republican conven- 
tion in June, he called its chairman, Sena- 
tor Edwin D. Morgan, to the White House 
and urged him to put in his keynote 
speech a call for such an amendment. 
Morgan dutifully complied, and the con- 
vention, in addition to renominating Lin- 
coln for president, enthusiastically 
adopted a plank in its platform support- 
ing a constitutional amendment forever 
prohibiting slavery in the United States.” 
Already Republicans in Congress had 
moved to initiate the amendment, which 
if successful would be number thirteen 
in the Constitution. The initiating reso- 
lution passed the Senate by the necessary 
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two-thirds vote, but failed in the House 
where sixty-five of the sixty-eight Demo- 
crats voted against it?! Angered by the 
amendment’s rejection, Republicans in- 
cluded an emancipation requirement for 
restoration to the Union in the Wade- 
Davis reconstruction bill passed on July 
2. Lincoln, however, pocket-vetoed the 
measure and in a proclamation indicated, 
among other reasons for his rejection of 
the bill, that he could not agree to “a con- 
stitutional competency in Congress to 
abolish slavery in [the] States.”** Like his 
Emancipation Proclamation, the presi- 
dent thought that the courts might in- 
validate congressional emancipation. 
Furthermore, the Wade-Davis bill did not 


100 miles 
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propose to touch slavery in the border 
states. By this time, Lincoln had commit- 
ted his administration to a constitutional 
amendment that would end the “pecu- 
liar institution” throughout the Union 
and avoid postwar divisions on the issue. 

Lincoln’s hope for the success of the 
antislavery amendment-and perhaps the 
Union cause itself-soon was imperiled. 
When the 1864 military operations did 
not knock out rebel forces as anticipated, 
and no end to the carnage seemed in 
sight, morale plummeted in the North. 
With a presidential election looming, the 
cry for a negotiated peace on the basis of 
reunion only could be heard throughout 
much of the North. Democrats were 
poised to take advantage of the rising 
antiwar sentiment and the renewed op- 
position to emancipation as an uncon- 
stitutional obstacle to peace. Leading 
Republicans sensed defeat in the election 
unless Lincoln initiated negotiations with 
the rebels to end the war. Horace Greeley 
of the New York Tribune was one of these 
Republicans. 

In July, Greeley entreated Lincoln “to 
submit overtures for pacification to the 
Southern insurgents, representatives of 
whom were then at Niagara Falls.” The 
president, without consulting his cabinet, 
agreed and wrote out his conditions for 
negotiations. “If you can find, any per- 
son anywhere professing to have any 
proposition of Jefferson Davis in writing, 
for peace, embracing the restoration of 
the Union and abandonment of slavery, 
what ever else it embraces, say to him he 
may come to me with you,” and sincere 
negotiations will occur, Lincoln told 
Greeley. A few days later the president 
repeated these conditions in his “To 
Whom It May Concern” letter.7? When 
the Niagara peace effort failed and 
Greeley published the correspondence, 
Lincoln found himself subjected to even 
greater criticism than before. To critics, 
including Secretary of Navy Gideon 
Welles and other Republicans, as well as 
the Democratic opposition, Lincoln’s ne- 
gotiating terms had the unfortunate lan- 
guage of an ultimatum; they cited spe- 
cifically the demand that slavery be 
abandoned.*4 

Later, Lincoln informed two conser- 
vative Illinois friends, James W. Single- 
ton and Orville H. Browning, that his “To 
Whom It May Concern” letter had been 
misunderstood. As Browning noted in his 
diary, the president in separate interviews 


had indicated to them “that he did not 
mean to make the abolition of slavery a 
condition” for ending the war and re- 
storing the Union.*> Wanting to believe 
this explanation, Browning probably 
wrote incorrectly what Lincoln had said. 
Such a repudiation of emancipation 
would have been inconsistent with the 
president’s position on slavery since the 
issuance of the proclamation. Lincoln 
probably told Singleton and Browning 
that he had not intended the letter to be 
an ultimatum, as his critics charged, for 


| the immediate, unconditional abolition 


of slavery. The president meant that if 
necessary in order to end the war quickly 
and restore the Union he was prepared, 
as before, to accept gradual emancipation 
in the form of an apprenticeship system 
and with compensation for slaveholders 
until the constitutional amendment 


' could be ratified. 


ee wet 


On a Sea Island plantation off the South Carolina coas 


Jefferson Davis that “upon the restora- 
tion of the Union and the national au- 
thority, the war shall cease at once, all 
remaining questions to be left for adjust- 
ment by peaceful means.”** This would 
mean the abandonment of emancipation 
as a requirement for peace. However, by 
the next day, and apparently after con- 
sulting with several members of his cabi- 
net, Lincoln had changed his mind. The 
president informed Raymond that to 
send a peace commission to Richmond 
would be worse than losing the presiden- 
tial contest; it would be an ignominious 
surrender of the purposes of the war.*” 
In standing by his emancipation 
pledge, Lincoln appeared willing to risk 
defeat in the election and an uncertain 
future for the Union if the peace Demo- 
crats or Copperheads gained control of 
the federal government. The risk, how- 
ever, soon disappeared. The Democrats 


t, a federal agent reads 


the Proclamation to assembled slaves, declaring them “henceforth and forever free.” 


If Lincoln had abandoned his 
emancipation policy, it would have oc- 
curred during the dark days of August 
1864, after the failure of the Niagara 
peace movement and when it appeared 
that the Democrats would win the elec- 
tion. As is well-known, at this time pres- 
sure within his party mounted on Lin- 
coln to repudiate emancipation as a 
condition for peace. He refused, though 
he did momentarily waver and drafted a 
letter authorizing Henry J. Raymond, 
editor of the New York Times and the new 


_ chairman of the national Republican 


committee, to go south and propose to 
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| in their national convention made a se- 
rious mistake when they pronounced the 
war a failure and called for a cease-fire 
preparatory to a peace convention. The 
fall of Atlanta to General Sherman and 
| General Sheridan’s dramatic successes in 
the Valley of Virginia added to the vir- 
tual certainty of a Democratic defeat and 
a Lincoln victory in November. 
After the election, Lincoln turned to 
| the task of securing congressional ap- 
proval of a constitutional amendment 
abolishing slavery everywhere in the 
Union. In his annual message to Congress 
| on December 6 the president declared 


Ligh tfoot Collection 


that “the voice of the people now, for the 
first time, [had been] heard on the ques- 
tion” of emancipation, and Congress 
should approve a resolution to send the 
amendment to the states for ratification. 
Lincoln still justified his antislavery 
policy on the primary ground of preserv- 
ing the republic. “The common end is the 
maintenance of the Union,” he told Con- 
gress; “and among the means to secure 
that end” was a constitutional amend- 
ment abolishing slavery.*® 

With Republicans committed to the 
amendment, Lincoln successfully wooed 
those Democrats in Congress whose sup- 
port was necessary for passage of the ini- 
tiating resolution. He even buttonholed 
old Democratic antagonist Samuel S. 
Cox, the opposition leader in the House, 
who had never approved of federal eman- 
cipation. Cox noted after a meeting with 
Lincoln that the president was exceed- 
ingly anxious about the legality of his 
emancipation policy, and he promised to 
press hard for peace on the basis of a lib- 
eral amnesty and reconstruction if 
Democrats would support the constitu- 
tional amendment.” Though Lincoln did 
not persuade Cox to vote for it, he did 
secure the promise of support from 
enough Democrats, mainly lame-duck 
members of Congress, for the passage of 
the amendment.” 

But on the eve of the vote Lincoln 
almost lost these Democrats. A report 
reached Washington that Confederate 
commissioners were en route to the capi- 
tal to negotiate an end of the war. The 
report was not too far wrong. Lincoln, 
believing that he had firm Democratic 
support for the Thirteenth Amendment 
regardless of the prospects for peace, had 
made a decision to sent William H. 
Seward to Fort Monroe, Virginia, to meet 
with the commissioners. While writing 
his instructions to Seward, the president 
received an urgent note from Republican 
congressman James M. Ashley, who was 
in charge of the amendment in the 
House. Ashley told Lincoln that if the re- 
port of Confederate commissioners com- 
ing to Washington were true, no Demo- 
crats would vote for the initiating 
resolution lest it undermine the peace ne- 
gotiations. Ashley asked Lincoln to con- 
tradict the report if not true. The presi- 
dent immediately wrote the congressman 
the message he wanted conveyed to wa- 
vering Democrats. “So far as I know,” Lin- 
coln disingenuously informed Ashley, 


“there are no peace commissioners in the 
city, or likely to be in it?”*! The president’s 
note had the desired effect, and that af- 
ternoon the Thirteenth Amendment 
resolution passed by a 119 to 56 vote. A 
switch of five amendment supporters to 
the opposition, presumably from the 
Democratic side, would have defeated it. 
However, if this had occurred, the 
amendment would have been revived 
and probably passed after the failure a few 
days later of the Hampton Roads Peace 
Conference, attended by Lincoln. 
Lincoln’s proposal for compensated 
emancipation at the Hampton Roads 


| Conference and upon his return to Wash- 


ington further reveals, in a rather strange 
fashion, his almost desperate effort to put 


| a final nail in the coffin of slavery, end 


the war quickly, and avert the kind of 
anarchy in the South that had gripped 
Missouri and other areas during the war. 


| Meeting with the Confederate commis- 


sioners at Hampton Roads, Virginia, on 
February 3, the president suggested that 
he would seek compensation for rebel 
slaveholders if the Southern states would 
disband their troops and ratify the Thir- 
teenth Amendment. Though he had 
never recognized the rebel state govern- 
ments, Lincoln was willing to do so for 
these purposes, which, he hoped, would 
bring peace, secure the early ratification 
of the antislavery amendment, and make 
reunion and emancipation financially 
palatable to the defeated South. Acting 
on Jefferson Davis’ instruction, the Con- 
federate commissioners rejected any 
terms short of independence.” 
Nevertheless, after the failure of the 
Hampton Roads conference, Lincoln pre- 
sented a compensation scheme to his 
cabinet. The president proposed a bill 
asking Congress to issue $400 million in 
bonds for distribution to the Southern 
states in proportion to their slave popu- 
lation. One half of the bonds were to be 
distributed if by April 1 resistance to na- 
tional authority had ceased; the remain- 


| ing one half to be paid if the Thirteenth 


Amendment had become a part of the 
United States Constitution by July 1. In 
presenting the plan, Lincoln argued on 
the grounds of “strict economy.” He told 
the cabinet that the war was costing three 


million dollars a day, to say nothing of | 


the lives lost and the property destroyed 
by it. Cabinet members, however, unani- 


| mously opposed the scheme, and Lincoln 
| dropped it. 


The rejection of this scheme ended 
Lincoln’s efforts, begun in 1862, to secure 
a gradual, compensated death of the 
South’s peculiar institution. As he had 
declared to serenaders on the day after 
the passage of the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment resolution by Congress, “this 
amendment is a King’s cure for all the 
evils” of slavery.‘ Though Abraham Lin- 
coln did not live to see the amendment 
ratified and the last slave liberated, he 
richly deserves the credit for initiating 
and pushing forward under extraordi- 
nary circumstances the process by which 
this great republic would be free of its 
worse curse-chattel slavery. What fol- 
lowed freedom would be another story, 
one which demonstrated that the Thir- 
teenth Amendment was not “a King’s 
cure for all the evils” of slavery as Lin- 
coln had confidently announced. sa 
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. This Confederate general was nick- 

named “Prince John.” 
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his resignation in May 1863. 

3. Jones County supposedly seceded 

from this state early in the Civil War. 
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4. John Griffen’s Phoenix Iron Works produced 
this type of cannon for the Union army. 

5. Union cavalry General Hugh Judson 
Kilpatrick launched his Civil War career with 
this regiment. 

6. James Bland was a black minstrel who wrote 
the words for this state’s song in 1878. 
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Jedediah Hotchkiss was far 
from satisfied with what he was 
reading in his Staunton, Vir- 
ginia, home during the spring of 
1895. Earlier he had offered to 
review several chapters written 
by Colonel G.E.R. Henderson, 
who was in the midst of writing 
his ambitious and enduring 
two-volume biography of Gen- 
eral Thomas J. “Stonewall” Jack- 
son. Renowned as Jackson’s 
former cartographer, Hotchkiss 
carefully read chapter eight of 
the British officer’s manuscript 
and on May | he typed out thir- 
teen pages of comments and 
suggestions for Henderson to 
improve his work.! 


A considerable portion of Hotchkiss’ 
commentary rebutted Henderson’s de- 
piction of the Battle of Front Royal, 
fought on May 23, 1862. It was the small- 
est battle of Jackson’s Shenandoah Val- 
ley Campaign of 1862; indeed, the en- 
gagement of a few infantry regiments, 
half a dozen artillery pieces, and three 
companies of cavalry could hardly be 
classified as a battle. But the fruits of 
Jackson’s accomplishments with this vic- 
tory exceeded those achieved in larger 
battles. He dispersed a weak Union gar- 
rison and secured $300,000 worth of U.S. 
government materiel (most of it was re- 
captured by U.S. troops one week later). 
More important, Jackson planted him- 
self firmly on the left flank of an unsus- 
pecting Major General Nathaniel P. 
Banks, whose tiny army was quartered 
along the Manassas Gap Railroad at 
Strasburg. Jackson’s victory at Front 
Royal, completed at the cost of only three 
dozen casualties on his side, set the stage 
for two more days of continuous pres- 
sure on Banks which swept him across 
the Potomac River.” 

With the thirty-third anniversary of 
Front Royal fast approaching, Hotchkiss 
bristled at Henderson’s narrative, yet an- 
other example of how fact was turning 
to fiction. By 1895 several embroidered 
versions of the Front Royal battle had al- 
ready appeared in print as magazine ar- 
ticles, chapters in memoirs, and in regi- 


mental histories. Hotchkiss was irritated | 


to see their effect on Jackson’s biographer. 
He chided Henderson for permitting the 
prose of novelist John Esten Cooke to 
influence his writing. “You have a little 


too much of Cooke’s idealism,” warned 


Hotchkiss, complaining that when he had 
relayed his campaign observations to 
Cooke, the novelist “dressed them up in 
his stories to suit himself” Hotchkiss saw 
far too much “Cooke” in Henderson’s 
chapter on Front Royal. “I will not com- 
ment on your extract from Cooke—sim- 
ply calling your attention again to the fact 
that he was a writer of fiction,” typed 
Hotchkiss on the twelfth page of his com- 
mentary.” 

Neither Confederate spy Belle Boyd’s 
version of the action nor Major General 
Richard Taylor’s “take” on Front Royal 
escaped Hotchkiss’ pointed criticism 
when he spotted their influence on 
Henderson’s manuscript. “Don't make 
too much of the Belle Boyd story,” he cau- 
tioned to Henderson. But Hotchkiss ap- 
peared more concerned about the popu- 
larity of Taylor’s sixteen-year-old book, 


Destruction and Reconstruction. When he 


perceived Henderson’s reliance on 
Taylor’s memoir for much of his descrip- 
tion of the action at Front Royal, 
Hotchkiss corrected him. The former 
mapmaker was particularly perturbed 
over Taylor’s insistence that Jackson was 
with him after the Front Royal battle, sit- 
ting silent and motionless at a campfire, 
where he supposedly remained through- 
out the night. “I am sure Jackson did not 
spend the night there, “ Hotchkiss re- 
torted, explaining to Henderson that the 
general shared a rubber-lined blanket 
with him in a yard at the corner of the 
Cedarville crossroads during the night of 
May 23. Hotchkiss made sure that 
Henderson understood how unreliable 
Taylor was: 
You will have to take what Taylor 
says with a great deal of allowance. 
He wrote sometime after the war 
was over and has mixed up what he 
had read and what he had heard 
others tell with what he had seen 
and heard himself, and it is right 
difficult to distinguish his personal 
recollections from his imbibed 
ones. [ don’t think his statement 
about Jackson is correct; especially 
about his sitting for hours “with his 
eyes fixed on the fire.” Under such 
circumstances he invariably fell 
asleep in a very short time.* 
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Jedediah Hotchkiss 
Information unknown to 
Hotchkiss has since surfaced 
to reveal a more comprehen- 
sive picture of the action. 


Hotchkiss’ adherence to accuracy 
was admirable, particularly in the post- 
war era when apocryphal recollections 
continually rolled off the presses. To 
Henderson’s credit, he removed most of 
| the anecdotes to which Hotchkiss ob- 
| jected. Unforunately, most subsequent 
historians failed to heed Hotchkiss’ savvy 
advice. Belle Boyd’s and Richard Taylor’s 
tales of the Battle of Front Royal (com- 
plete with Jackson staring at Taylor’s 
campfire) appear with alarming fre- 
quency in 20th-century descriptions of 
the action. Too many published histories, 
laced with hyperbole and teetering to- 
ward fiction, have cloaked the Battle of 
| Front Royal in a shroud of lore, failing to 
| provide answers to the following ques- 
| tions: 

1. Given that Jackson’s “foot cavalry” 
marched at dawn with his van- 
guard just 10 miles south of Front 
Royal, why did the attack upon the 
town begin so late in the day (af- 
ter 2:00 p.m.)? 

. How did the Union force at Front 
Royal, surprised and outnum- 
bered 16:1, and with two rivers be- 
hind them, escape across both 

Shenandoah branches before 

Jackson’s cavalry chased them 

down on May 23? 


iw) 


From Stonewall Jackson’s Way 


3. Why did Jackson maneuver cau- 
tiously against Major General 
Nathaniel P. Banks on May 24 af- 
ter he had successfully planted his 
overwhelming force, which ex- 
ceeded that of his opponent by 
10,000, on the Union com- 
mander’s flank and rear the pre- 
vious day? 

The answers to these questions exist 
in both published and unpublished re- 
ports, diaries, and recollections. Informa- 
tion unknown to Jed Hotchkiss and 
Colonel Henderson in the late 1800s has 
since surfaced to reveal a more compre- 
hensive picture of the action. These 
sources not only describe a version of the 
Battle of Front Royal that departs from 
the traditional lore, they also discredit 
many of the colorful anecdotes that have 
been retold as fact. Usually discredited 
participants such as Lieutenant Henry 
Kyd Douglas and Major Robert Louis 
Dabney become credible when their rec- 
ollections are confirmed by other un- 
earthed accounts. The totality of the 
sources also reveal in Stonewall Jackson 
a commanding general whose leadership 
on May 23 was shaped by a wide range 
of emotions, from patience to frustration 


to despair. 
+ + + 


Early in the afternoon of Thursday, 
May 22, 1862, during a heavy spring 
shower which converted road dust to 
mud, Stonewall Jackson halted his 
army—the largest he had ever led— 
within striking distance of Front Royal. 
Two days earlier he had decided that the 
best way to operate against General Banks 
was not by direct assault on the Valley 
Turnpike on the eastern side of the 
Massanutten Range. Instead, he chose to 
march his men westward through New 
Market Gap in the Massanuttens and into 
the Luray Valley. Once across the South 
Branch of the Shenandoah River near 
Luray, he combined forces with Major 
General Richard Ewell and his three-bri- 
gade, 8,000-man division. Together, this 
16,000-man force of seven infantry bri- 
gades, twenty companies of cavalry from 
three regiments of horse, and forty-eight 
cannons in eleven batteries, marched 
northward “down” River Road to Front 
Royal.* 

From Luray to Front Royal, the route 
was macadamized in many parts, provid- 
ing a smooth and quick passage for 
Jackson’s troops. When the sun dropped 


behind the Massanuttens shortly after 
7:00 p.m. on May 22, Jackson’s men lit 
campfires along a fourteen-mile segment 
of the road. Ewell’s division camped in 
the van, starting with Trimble’s brigade 


| marched from behind them. Taylor’s bri- 


gade passed Trimble’s men, and Brigadier 
General Arnold Elzy’s brigade closed up 


| behind Trimble. Jackson's entire army, 


one mile north of the hamlet of | 
| a.m. (this time is calculated at Taylor’s 
| likely pace of three miles per hour from 


Bentonville, a town ten miles from Front 
Royal. The rest of Ewell’s division camped 
behind Trimble’s soldiers, with Richard 
Taylor’s huge Louisiana brigade—more 
than 3,000 Pelican State officers and 
men—resting near Jeremiah’s Run, six 
miles south of Bentonville. Behind the 
Louisianans bivouacked Brigadier Gen- 
eral Edward “Allegheny” Johnson’s 
former division, then Jackson’s original 
Valley District division. The Stonewall 
Brigade, completely worn out from rug- 
ged marching and fighting throughout 
the winter and spring, rested toward the 
rear, approximately three miles north of 
Luray. Ewell spent the night in Benton- 
ville, while Jackson headquartered him- 
self closer to Taylor’s brigade.® 


General Thomas J. “Stonewall” Jackson 


van to rear, marched as a single entity 
toward Front Royal at approximately 6:30 


Jeremiah Run six miles to Bentonville).” 

One regiment idled near its over- 
night position while several brigades 
passed them that morning. This was 
Colonel Bradley T. Johnson’s Ist (C.S.A.) 
Maryland Volunteers, which stayed near 
Compton’s Creek, sixteen miles south of 
Front Royal. Diaries and letters from Ist 
Maryland infantrymen confirm that they 
soon became the rearguard of Jackson's 
entire army, which stretched eleven miles 
or more along the road, the men march- 
ing in columns of four interspersed with 
wagons and cannon. “Ewell’s and John- 


| son’s divisions passed us while we halted,” 
| noted Randolph McKim in his diary, per- 


General Nathaniel P. Banks 


Banks’ escape was a product of Jackson’s caution—Jackson’s 
caution was a product of faulty intelligence. 


The army marched early in the 
morning of the 23rd. Brigadier General 
Charles Winder, commander of the 
Stonewall Brigade, scribbled in his diary 


| that he was up at 2:30 that morning, and 


marched at 5:00 a.m. Those forces in 
front of the Stonewall Brigade necessar- 


| ily moved earlier. A captain in the 7th 


Louisiana noted that they began march- 
ing at 4:30 a.m. (approximate time of first 
natural light on May 23). Brigadier Gen- 


| eral Isaac Trimble’s brigade, in accor- 


dance with previous orders, stayed in po- 


| sition near Bentonville as other forces 


haps mistaking Ewell’s men for the Val- 


ley District division. John Post wrote his 


mother that Jackson’s “whole army filed 
past us cheering and in the best possible 
spirits.” By 8:00 a.m., the head of Jackson's 
army approached Asbury Chapel, five 
miles from Front Royal, the 1st Maryland 
bringing up the rear. The Marylanders 
were in near mutiny over a broiling dis- 
agreement about terms of service. It was 
probably Genera! Ewell, or perhaps 
Stonewall Jackson himself, who held the 
Marylanders in place while every soldier 


| behind them marched by. One Mary- 
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lander considered it “the worst possible 
condition, one-half under arrest for mu- 
tiny, the rest disgusted with the service, 
and the colonel disgusted with them.”* 
At approximately 8:00 a.m. Jackson 
sent a courier to Bradley Johnson. The 
note, signed by Jackson, read: “Colonel 
Johnson will move the First Maryland to 
the front and attack the enemy at Front 
Royal. The army will halt until you pass.” 
The order initiated a dramatic chain of 
events. Johnson delivered a wonderfully 
inspiring speech to his men and suc- 
ceeded in exhorting at least 200 of them 
to pick up their arms and fight. Then the 
Marylanders hustled to the van.” 
Johnson’s speech and his men’s re- 
action to it have been noted by histori- 
ans. But they have paid little attention to 
the related factors of time and distance. 
Stonewall’s courier carried the dispatch 
eleven miles from front to rear. This 
would have consumed at least an hour 
on a galloping horse. Fifteen to twenty 
minutes were required for the speech and 
the soldiers’ preparation for their march. 
Members of the Ist (C.S.A.) Maryland 
provide convincing evidence as to the 
time and distance involved. Washington 
Hands remembered that “the regiment 
passed along the whole army amid the 
most deafening cheers.” Lieutenant 
Randolph McKim’s diary noted that the 
regiments sped by the divisions in front 
of them “without making a halt, march- 
ing twelve miles on a stretch, seven of 
which we made in two hours.” Captain 
William Murray echoed the observation. 
“Genl Jackson (my earthly God) sent an 
order to Col. Johnson to march our Bat- 
talions to the front for eleven miles. We 
marched at the rate of 3 miles an hour 
without once stopping,” Murray ob- 
served. “We marched thru the whole 
army which had halted along the road,” 
wrote John E. H. Post to his mother. Ser- 
geant James W. Thomas entered a simi- 
lar passage in his diary: “Marched 13 
miles without a rest, and all the stoppages 
did not amount to twenty minutes.” Us- 
ing Captain Murray’s more conservative 
estimate of eleven miles for the distance, 
and Lieutenant McKim’s and Captain 
Murray’s recorded pace of 3 miles per 
hour, the Maryland foot soldiers con- 
sumed at least three hours to reach the 
front. Therefore, the total elapsed time 
of Jackson’s halt—courier, speech, and 
subsequent march—must have been a 
minimum of four and one-half hours!!® 


Major General Richard Taylor 


Alabama Department of Archives and History 


Belle Boyd 
Taylor’s memoir has Boyd relaying the intelligence to him, 


contradicting his own after-battle report. 


The protracted halt explains why the 
attack at Front Royal took place in the 
mid-afternoon and not in the morning, 
as might have been expected. An obvi- 
ous question arises from this timetable. 
Why would Stonewall Jackson march at 
the break of dawn only to halt his men 
for more than four hours—and risk be- 
ing observed by Union pickets as he tar- 
ried five miles from Front Royal—to 
bring up a regiment with clearly ques- 
tionable fighting ability to the front?!! 

The latter half of the question may 
be easier to answer than the former. It can 
be safely assumed that Jackson commit- 
ted his entire army to the Luray Valley 
because he knew that a paltry Union force 
garrisoned Front Royal. Strong evidence 
supports the probability that Jackson had 
a good idea of the composition of that 
weak garrison before he called the halt. 
The evidence did not come first from 
Belle Boyd, the famous Front Royal spy, 
but from Stonewall’s own army scouts. 
“Jackson’s information about Front Royal 
was largely derived from members of 
[Colonel Turner] Ashby’s cavalry who 
lived near there,” recalled Jed Hotchkiss. ' 

One such was Lieutenant Walter 
Buck of the 7th Virginia Cavalry. Prior 
to the Confederate advance Buck recon- 
noitered Front Royal, which he knew well 
from growing up in the region. Buck 
wrote an undated dispatch for Colonel 
Ashby, his superior, that indicated one 
regiment of Maryland infantry, one piece 
of artillery, and one company of cavalry 
encamped ona hill north of Front Royal. 
The dispatch, along with several others, 
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Colonel Bradley T. Johnson 
“It was evidently General 
Jackson’s intention to make us 
whip the enemy by ourselves.” 


was found in a burned railroad car in 
Winchester during the first week of June 
1862, and was subsequently published in 
Northern papers. Campbell Brown, Gen- 


eral Ewell’s chief of staff, confirms in his 


1868 memoirs that Jackson dropped the 
dispatches in the railroad car when he 


| took the train from Charles Town to Win- 
_ chester on May 30. 


The key word in the dispatch was 
“Maryland.” Perhaps he brought up the 
Ist (C.S.A) Maryland Infantry to pit 
them against their hated Maryland breth- 
ren fighting for the North. If Jackson was 


Library of Congress 


Museum of the Confederacy 


Graphics © DLF Group 2001 


aware of Colonel Johnson’s intra-regi- 
mental troubles, he may have called for 
the maneuver to instill élan into the dis- 
affected Southern Marylanders. 

However, it seems unlikely that Jack- 
son would have begun a march at 4:30 
a.m., only to stop his army for the rest of 
the morning, merely to complete this 
maneuver. Even if Jackson was unaware 
of the Ist (C.S.A.) Maryland’s rearward 
position when he sent the order to bring 
them to the front, he surely would not 
have allowed the movement to consume 
as much time as it did. Logic dictates that 
Jackson would have countermanded the 
order as the hours began to roll by, and 
would have resumed his march to Front 
Royal with the Ist Maryland spliced into 
his line closer to—but not in—the van- 
guard. It does not appear, therefore, that 
Jackson called a halt merely in order to 
bring the Marylanders to the van. The 
regiment moved up during the halt, but 
was not the cause of it. 


“down” (i.e., northward) the Luray Val- 
ley. Jackson’s couriers did not find 


| Boswell until the afternoon of the 22nd. 
| Hotchkiss was not with Boswell, but was 


notified at approximately the same time. 
Jackson must have been surprised and a 
bit concerned when neither Boswell nor 


| Hotchkiss had joined him on Friday 
} morning, the 23rd. Jackson may have 


called the halt to wait for one of his two 
cartographers to find him."* 
Boswell did find Stonewall Jackson 


| atleast an hour before the attack of Front 


So why did Jackson call the halt? The 
answer cannot be known for certain, but 
it may be gleaned from an unpublished 
report submitted by Lieutenant James 
Keith Boswell, Jackson's chief engineer- 
ing officer. After describing his move- 
ments of May 22, Boswell wrote, “On the 
following day, 23rd, about 1 p.m., I re- 
joined you about three miles above 
[south of] Front Royal and remained 
with you, making a sketch of the coun- 
try between Front Royal and Winchester 
for yourself, and another for General 
Ewell?”!4 

Four days earlier, when the Valley 
army marched toward Harrisonburg, 
Jackson had sent Boswell and Jed 
Hotchkiss north toward Strasburg to as- 
certain the position, strength, and move- 
ments of General Banks’ army. Jackson’s 
intent was to maneuver against Banks 


west of the Massanuttens, buthe changed | 


his mind one day later, and recalled both 
of his mapmakers as he proceeded 


| Royal. Of great import is Boswell’s report 


of his most immediate function after re- 
joining his superior—constructing maps 
of the area between Front Royal and 
Winchester. This reveals Jackson’s igno- 
rance of the roads and terrain on the east- 


. | ern side of the Shenandoah Valley and 
| confirms his need to have Boswell or 


Hotchkiss at his side. It also strongly sug- 
gests that Jackson was thinking ahead 
about the operation he would conduct 


} once his army crossed over both 


branches of the Shenandoah River. 


= Boswell also notes in his report that he 


was making maps both for General Jack- 
son and General Ewell. Was Jackson plan- 
ning on splitting his force once he ad- 
vanced north of the river branches? 

We may never know what Jackson 
planned to do after he disposed of the 


{| Union garrison on May 23, primarily 


because it cost Jackson the rest of the day 
to accomplish that mission. He advanced 
his entire army onto a byroad that led to 
Gooney Manor Road, a well-graded 
thoroughfare that ran along the shoul- 
der of Dickey Ridge and then straight 
into town. Jackson apparently dropped 
the idea of a two-pronged approach, 
which—according to Campbell Brown 
—was his original plan. Perhaps he 
wanted a direct route through town, one 
that offered the least resistance and re- 
duced the risk of a bottleneck occurring 
as two separated columns converged. 
Interestingly, Gooney Manor Road could 
also be reached by a crossroad from 
Bentonville, where Jackson’s vanguard 
had camped the day before. Jackson ei- 
ther was unaware of the connection, or 
he did not consider the Gooney Manor 
Road a viable approach until he marched 
close to Asbury Chapel, five miles south 
of Front Royal, on May 23.'¢ 

One mile from its destination, 
Jackson’s column halted briefly on the 
height immediately south of Front Royal. 
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Here is where Belle Boyd stamped her 
imprint on Front Royal lore. Belle Boyd’s 
description of running up the hill north 
of town to warn the approaching Con- 
federates is remarkably consistent with 
the version provided by two staffers who 
witnessed the event—Kyd Douglas and 
Campbell Brown. Boyd fed Lieutenant 
Douglas information she deemed im- 
portant for the pending attack. (Rich- 
ard Taylor’s memoir is so egocentric 
that he has Boyd relaying the intelligence 
to him, contradicting his own after- 
battle report which places him more 
than a mile away from her!) Boyd’s in- 
telligence about Federal strength and de- 
ployment overestimated the size of the 
actual force in town.!” 


Ist (C.S.A.) Maryland was already at the 
head of Jackson’s column indicates that 
Jackson had received Lieutenant Buck’s 
report prior to Belle Boyd’s. Jackson dip- 
lomatically wrote a note of thanks to Belle 
Boyd after the battle, but as the above 
indicates, she provided no new informa- 
tion to affect Confederate performance 
that day. If Jackson actually believed her, 
he may have moved more cautiously 
since “several cannons” could destroy 
him if he was not careful. 

The attack took place between 2:00 
p-m. and 2:30 p.m. Front Royal was 
quickly overrun by Wheat’s battalion, the 
200 or so Marylanders still on their feet, 
and one company of the 6th Virginia 
Cavalry. Only one company of Union 


From 2:30-4:00 p.m., only Wheat’s bat- 
talion (approximately 250 officers and 
men) and the Ist (C.S.A.) Maryland (ap- 
proximately 200 officers and men) de- 
ployed against Kenly’s force and held 
their ground at the base of Richardson’s 
Hill. Inexplicably, General Taylor had led 
three Louisiana regiments (the 7th, 8th, 
and 9th) into obscurity. No known 
record of the activities of these 2,000 
soldiers exists for the aforementioned 
time frame. They had marched westward 
from Gooney Manor Road prior to the 
initial Confederate surge to Front Royal, 
then had seemingly disappeared. The 
lack of support provided Wheat’s battal- 
ion and the Ist (C.S.A) Maryland was so 
striking that twenty years later it misled 


Given that Jackson’s “foot cavalry” marched at dawn, with his vanguard a mere ten miles south of 
Front Royal, why did the attack on the town not begin until after 2:00 p.m.? 


The following is a comparison be- 
tween what the Confederates learned 
from Belle Boyd and from Lieutenant 
Walter Buck: 

Actual Union Force: 1st (U.S.A.) Mary- 
land, three other infantry compa- 
nies, two cannons, no cavalry.'* 

Buck: One regiment Marylanders, one 
cannon, one cavalry company.” 

Boyd: One regiment Marylanders, “sev- 
eral” cannons, “several” cavalry com- 
panies.”° 
Buck’s account proved much closer 

to the actual mark than Boyd’s. That the 


Marylanders guarded the town; they 
were gobbled up in minutes. By 2:30 
p-m., Front Royal lay securely in Con- 
federate hands.*! 

But then Jackson’s troubles began. 
Colonel John R. Kenly of the 1st (U.S.A.) 
Maryland Infantry stubbornly held his 
position on Richardson’s Hill, one mile 
north of Front Royal. With two Parrott 
rifles and 600 infantrymen ensconced 
on the height, Kenly stood his ground 
for nearly two hours. Amazingly, he 
outnumbered the infantry thrown 
against him for all but the last half-hour. 
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Colonel Johnson to opine, “It was evi- 
dently General Jackson’s intention to 
make us whip the enemy by ourselves.””? 

Jackson’s artillery performed miser- 
ably on May 23, not for the want of skill 
and celerity in the cannoneers, but for 
the lack of preparation displayed by 
Colonel Stapleton Crutchfield, Jackson’s 
chief of artillery. Colonel Crutchfield fol- 
lowed a guide to the crest of a dominant 
ridge looming one mile southwest of 
Richardson’s Hill. (Local lore proudly 
points to Prospect Hill as the site of de- 
ployment, but that ridge was 1.7 miles 


from Richardson’s Hill; today’s Academy 
Hill, a taller height more than half a mile 
northward on the same ridge line, ap- 
pears to be the correct site). From there, 
Crutchfield called up batteries to deploy 
them on the hill.*? 

Crutchfield preferred to unlimber 
only rifled pieces on the northernmost 
height. Only one such gun was brought 
into action in the first hour. Crutchfield 
eventually found two more, but they 
were not unlimbered until after four 
o'clock. The delay was costly; no suppres- 
sion of the two Union cannons occurred 
that afternoon. In fact, one would have 
to look long and hard to find one con- 
temporary account from a Union par- 
ticipant that mentions Southern guns 
harassing their position. 


Virginia Military Institute, Prestion Library, Lexington 


Colonel Stapleton Crutchfield 
Crutchfield claimed to be 
“unfamiliar with the composition” 
of Ewell’s batteries. 


Crutchfield was notably apologetic 
in his official report written two months 
later. Compelled to explain why the three 
foremost batteries from Ewell’s com- 
mand yielded only three useful guns, 
Crutchfield reasoned, “The division of 
Major-General Ewell had only joined us 
a day or so previous, and I was therefore, 
unfamiliar with the composition of his 
batteries.” One must wonder what the 
chief of artillery considered more impor- 
tant during the “day or so previous,” par- 
ticularly during the hours-long halt south 
of town. He obviously was not taking 
note of Ewell’s batteries—the ones 
Crutchfield knew would be first available 
during the battle.” 


Faced with these mishaps in infan- 
try and artillery deployment it is no won- 
der that, in a moment of revealing frus- 
tration and desperation, Jackson was 
heard to exclaim, “Oh that my guns were 
here! .. . order up every rifled gun, and 
every brigade of this army!” Finally, be- 
ginning at 4:00 p.m., the 6th Louisiana 
Infantry came up and scaled Richardson’s 
Hill. Then, in an effort to suppress the 
Union cannons, Jackson ordered Lieu- 
tenant Boswell to find a new height on 
which to plant Confederate artillery, one 
that turned out to be just 400 yards from 
the Union position on Richardson’s 
15 00) Goad 

The new position was never used, for 
Kenly retreated before any of the Con- 
federate guns could be unlimbered. As 
Kenly began to withdraw at 4:30 p.m., the 
8th Louisiana made its appearance. The 
Louisianans worked their way to the east, 
flanking the Union position by crossing 
the railroad bridge over the South Branch 
of the Shenandoah River, then extin- 
guishing fires set by Kenly’s men on the 
turnpike bridge across the North Branch. 
(Contrary to claims that two members 
of the 8th Louisiana fell through the rail- 
road ties and drowned in the river be- 
low, no casualties were reported for the 
regiment in this battle.)?° 

Kenly redeployed his cannons briefly 
on Guard Hill north of the river branches, 
but by 5:00 p.m., he withdrew from that 
ridge. He attempted to escape with the 
remaining artillerists, two companies of 
cavalry that showed up mid-afternoon, 


| the 1st (U.S.A.) Maryland, and the three 


companies of Pennsylvania and New 
York soldiers that had acted as rearguard 
throughout the afternoon. Together, 
these eight hundred soldiers headed 
down the Front Royal-Winchester Turn- 
pike, distancing themselves from the tired 
Confederate infantry. They stayed be- 
hind, helping themselves to the bounty 
captured in the Union camps and at the 
railroad depot. The Southern infantry 
also occupied themselves with herding 
the scores of Union prisoners caught at 
the river bank and near their picket posts. 
Scores of wounded Federals were also 
attended to at this time.’ 

Confederate cavalry turned in its 
best performance in the entire 1862 Val- 
ley Campaign on May 23. Lieutenant 
Colonel Thomas Flournoy’s 6th Virginia 
Cavalry, having completed its work of 
destruction on the Manassas Gap rail- 


| road three miles west of Front Royal ear- 
lier in the afternoon, returned to the town 
to force Kenly’s withdrawal. Fording the 
North Branch above and below the 
smoking bridge, Flournoy eventually 
crossed seven companies of cavalry to 
chase down the retreating Federals. The 
four lead companies caught up with 
Kenly near the Thomas McKay house, 
known as “Fairview,” on a rise of ground 
alittle over a mile north of Cedarville and 
five miles north of Front Royal. A brief 
but vicious fight ensued. When the dust 
cleared, all but about one hundred Union 
soldiers had been killed, wounded, or 
captured, at the cost of twenty-six Con- 
federate casualties. Jackson’s army had 
demolished Banks’ left flank.”* 

Jackson’s victory at Front Royal was 
| costly—not in casualties, but in time. 
Most of Kenly’s men capitulated after 
6:30 p.m.; the sun set half an hour later. 
(Jed Hotchkiss remembered that the de- 
nouement at Cedarville “took place just 
about dark.”) More than twelve hours 
earlier, Jackson’s vanguard had begun its 
march from a mere ten miles south of 
Front Royal, outnumbering the Union 
garrison by almost 15,000 men. Even 
considering the purposeful delay south 
of town, Kenly should not have es- 
caped—particularly with two rivers flow- 
ing behind him. A satisfactory perfor- 
| mance would have yielded a Union 
surrender south of the river branches, not 
four miles north of them. Kenly’s force 
should have been destroyed by 4:00 p.m., 
giving Jackson three precious hours of 
daylight to work on Banks’ flank and rear. 
But this had not happened.”? 

Nevertheless, as the day ended Jack- 
son still had a chance to accomplish that 
most difficult of Civil War tasks—the 
complete annihilation of an enemy force. 
Jackson’s ranks closed up throughout the 
night of May 23, though by 5:00 a.m, on 
| the morning of May 24 Jackson still had 
16,000 officers and men in a six-mile re- 
gion from Front Royal to beyond 
Cedarville. Nathaniel Banks’ army was 
concentrated between Tom’s Brook and 
Strasburg. He was reduced to seven in- 
fantry regiments, consisting of 4,500 sol- 
diers, fourteen cannons, and portions of 
four cavalry regiments—a total force of 
6,000 officers and men. A train of six 
hundred supply wagons, infused with 
more than one hundred ambulance wag- 
ons, along with sutler and civilian ve- 
hicles, had just begun to retreat toward 
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Winchester as they rolled onto the Valley 
Turnpike on their twenty-mile mission. 
In four hours the wagons would stretch 
for fifteen miles. Outnumbering Banks 
by 10,000 men, Jackson had a golden 
opportunity to annihilate his out 
matched opponent.*° 

It never happened. After twenty- 
hours of nearly continuous fighting, 
Banks fled across the Potomac River into 
Maryland. Banks was stamped with the 
appellation of “Commissary” for supply- 
ing Jackson’s army with scores of cap- 
tured wagons, but Banks did escape with 
more than eighty percent of the army and 
eighty percent of the supply wagons that 
he had with him near Strasburg on the 
morning of May 24. Jackson was unchar- 
acteristically cautious throughout that 
morning, working gingerly on Banks’ 
perceived flank rather than assaulting it. 
This gave Banks a several-hour head start 
before Jackson struck the Valley Pike late 
that afternoon. 

Banks’ escape, therefore, was a prod- 
uct of Jackson’s caution; and Jackson’s 
caution was a product of faulty intelli- 
gence he received before his attack at 
Front Royal. This is an important foot- 
note for May 23, for another member of 
Jackson’s staff failed him that day and 
forced him to function at a level below 
full capacity. When Lieutenant Boswell 
rejoined Jackson three miles south of 
Front Royal, he must have fed Jackson a 
report of his mission atop Signal Knob. 
On that height for several hours on May 
21, Boswell’s mission was simple: count 
Banks’ men. “From [Signal Knob] we 
could see the entire encampment of the 
enemy,’ noted Boswell in his report, “con- 


Military doctrine tilted Jackson’s way on 
the offensive. But Boswell’s “Pinkerton- 
ian” estimate misled Jackson into believ- 
ing he held only a 3:2 advantage. Mili- 
tary doctrine would now favor Banks on 


the defensive. This forced Jackson to 


move more slowly, with exaggerated and | 


uncharacteristic caution. Jackson had no 
reason to doubt Boswell; he sent him on 


| that mission because he trusted his chief 


engineering officer. Boswell is not the first 


| staff officer to embellish enemy strength 


(Sandie Pendleton’s on-the-field estimate 


| at Kernstown two months earlier tallied 


| 3,000 soldiers that did not exist), but in 


this case the woeful miscount of Banks’ 
numbers appears to have hampered 
subsequent operations against Union 
troops in the Valley. 

An analysis of any battle or cam- 
paign should be conducted as objectively 
as humanly possible, using the best avail- 
able evidence to postulate why particu- 
lar events occurred and particular deci- 
sions were made. An accurate and 


| comprehensive analysis of Stonewall 


sisting of three Brigade encampments at | 


Strasburg and apparently two Divisions | 


along the Northern Bank of Tom’s Brook. 
We estimated the force of the enemy at 
12,000 men.”3! 

Boswell’s choice of the word “appar- 
ently” suggests he did not actually see 
these two phantom divisions. He couldn’t 
have, for they did not exist. Only Banks’ 
three brigades (two infantry, one cavalry) 
came under Boswell’s gaze. Boswell evi- 
dently saw Banks’ enormous wagon train 
on the bank of Tom’s Brook, and per- 
suaded himself that this was the logisti- 
cal train of an unseen force. Believing 
Banks’ force to be twice its actual size, 
Jackson maneuvered the following morn- 
ing lacking the confidence he should have 
enjoyed with a 3:1 infantry advantage. 


Jackson’s victory at Front Royal has 
eluded Civil War aficionados, primarily 
because of their over-reliance on the sus- 
pect writing of the early chroniclers of 


| the battle. When the legends are torn 


away we can evaluate more clearly Stone- 


| wall Jackson’s performance as a battle- 
| field commander. 


Quite apart from the resistance of- 
fered by Colonel Kenly, Jackson had to 
surmount a number of obstacles. He was 
hampered both by faulty intelligence and 
by shoddy performances turned in by 
staffers and subordinates. Jackson’s abil- 
ity to overcome these obstacles—which 
might have paralyzed a lesser com- 
mander—is a testament to his quality. 

But the sloppy Confederate perfor- 
mance at Front Royal—Jackson’s first 
sustained tactical offensive of the war— 
highlights a shortcoming in his general- 
ship that is repeated in subsequent 
battles. Despite his obvious defensive and 
operational prowess, Jackson was a weak 
offensive tactician. He was unusually slow 
to make the best use of an overwhelming 
numerical advantage on the battlefield. 


| The result at Front Royal was a four-hour 


battle that should have been completed 
in half the time and in a more concen- 
trated area. A study of Jackson’s leader- 
ship at Winchester, Port Republic, and 
Brawner’s Farm—all similar in that he 
committed overwhelming numbers 
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Colonel John R. Kenly 


Colonel Kenly’s 1st (U.S.A.) 
Maryland stubbornly 
held onto their position on 
Richardson’s Hill. 


against the defense—reveals undue cau- 
tion that produced over-long battles 


| marked by piecemeal deployment.** 


Also hampering Jackson on the 
battlefield was his taciturn nature. Jack- 
son was famous for his terse orders and 
laconic dispatches. If Jackson clearly de- 
veloped a battle plan, he evidently never 
communicated it to those officers 
charged with carrying it out. Not one to 
provide details in his on-the-field in- 
structions, Jackson’s army may have per- 
formed inefficiently at Front Royal due 
to confused subordinates and staffers 
who never knew, or misunderstood, 
their missions, or were never informed 
of intelligence received by the com- 


| manding general. A minor example is 
| provided by the second-in-command’s 
| postwar account of the action. General 


Ewell evidently never learned exactly 
why Jackson ordered the Ist (C.S.A.) 
Maryland—one of Ewell’s regiments— 
up to the front to spearhead the assault 
at Front Royal. After the war, Ewell con- 
sidered it merely a coincidence that the 
Ist (C.S.A.) Maryland fought the Ist 
(U.S.A.) Maryland that day. General 
Ewell, in his official report, credits the 
victory at Front Royal to “the fruits of 
General Jackson’s personal superinten- 


| dence and planning.” Is it possible that 
| Jackson ordered Taylor to advance the 


7th, 8th, and 9th Louisiana regiments “in 


_ parallel lines through the woods and 


fields to the south and west of the town” 
without providing specific orders to cap- 


Major General Richard Ewell 
Victory was “the fruits of 
General Jackson’s 
personal superintendence 
and planning.” 


ture Richardson’s Hill north of town? If 
so, then General Jackson constructed his 
own obstacles to a smooth and swift suc- 
cess at Front Royal.*? 

“History often unconsciously injures 
the reputation of great soldiers,” Colonel 
G.ER. Henderson astutely observed. “The 
more detailed the narrative, the less bril- 
liant seems success, the less excusable 
defeat.” Henderson’s point is well taken, 
for despite the slow deployment of his 
troops at Front Royal and other battles 
where he led on the tactical offensive, 
Jackson owned the field at the end of the 
day, just as he did at Winchester, Port 
Republic and Brawner’s Farm.** 

One more “discovery” at Front Royal 
should be noteworthy to those fascinated 
with Stonewall Jackson. Some legendary 
idiosyncrasies of Jackson’s have been 
challenged by recent scholarship, includ- 
ing specific foods the general preferred. 
Critics point out that the availability of 
these foods was limited or entirely non- 
existent in the Shenandoah Valley. A Con- 
federate cavalryman and an infantryman, 
however, may force a reconsideration of 
that. Each made a note about items cap- 
tured on May 23, 1862, from the Union 
supply depot north of Front Royal. Both 
recorded their observations during the 
spring of 1862, before the legend of 
Stonewall Jackson tainted subsequent 
chroniclers of the famous general. 

Among the boxes of captured food- 
stuffs at the depot, the two soldiers saw 
lemons.** 
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people who spent time in Gratiot Street Prison. a ae Group of Insurance Companies, 
For more information about the prison, and to ; Box 1615, Warren, NJ.07061-1615. 
read excerpts from this book, visit 
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“POISONOUS TECHNIQUES 
AND DRESSING” 
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Frederick was chosen as the site of the first general hospital because of its 
good rail communication and proximity to major population centers. Fortu- 
itously, it was also sited near the future battlefields of South Mountain and 
Antietam. This map shows the area surrounding Antietam and Frederick, Mary- 
land. Reproduced from The Medical Department of the United States Army in 
the Civil War, by Captain Lewic C. Duncan (published in the 19th century). 


ENERAL HOSPITAL #1 in Fred- 

erick, Maryland, was one of more 

than two hundred Union general 
hospitals established during the Ameri- 
can Civil War. The problems and condi- 
tions encountered in Frederick were 
typical of military hospitals in the pre- 
antiseptic era. The often crowded con- 
ditions, widely fluctuating number of 
patients, and diversity and severity of the 
wounds put a constant strain on the 
surgeons and staff. Most army sur- 
geons had never encountered wounds 
of such magnitude before the war, and 
consequently had to learn surgical tech- 
niques and treatments while in the field 
and in the hospitals. Nevertheless the av- 
erage mortality rate in the Union gen- 
eral hospitals throughout the war was 
only eight percent. 


Establishment of Hospitals 

At the outbreak of the Civil War 
there existed no official United States 
military hospitals. Each regiment had 
its own hospital, consisting of a sur- 
geon, two assistant surgeons, medical 
supplies, at least one ambulance, and 
a number of tents. When the number 
of sick and wounded exceeded the ca- 
pacity of these regimental hospitals, 
nearby buildings were used. It soon be- 
came apparent that larger and more 
permanent general hospitals, called 


such because they admitted patients 
from a variety of units, were needed. 
The first general hospitals opened 
in mid-1861 in Washington, D.C., and 
many more were established by the end 
of the year. Most of these early hospitals 
were extemporized, set up in any avail- 
able building even remotely suitable for 
a hospital. Hotels, warehouses, churches, 
private dwellings, schools, seminaries 
and factories were all utilized. Tents were 
pitched around the buildings when ad- 
ditional space was needed. Additionally, 
army barracks buildings were often con- 
verted into hospitals; however, their lay- 
out and poor ventilation usually re- 
quired improvement before they could 
accommodate patients. By early 1862 the 
government began to recognize the need 
to build hospitals using the “pavilion” 
system, that is with wide, well-ventilated 
buildings raised off the ground and ar- 
ranged so that one building did not block 
the air movement to another. Some older 
hospitals in converted buildings were 
improved by constructing separate 
wards more suitable to hospital use, al- 
lowing the older structures to be used as 
convalescent wards or offices. General 
Hospital #1 in Frederick, Maryland, was 
unique because it included all four ma- 
jor types of hospital construction, ex- 
temporized buildings, converted bar- 
racks, well-designed wards, and tents. 
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General Hospital #1 
In late 1861 U.S. Army surgeon 
Charles C. Keeney was detailed to find a 
suitable location for a general hospital to 
serve the Army of the Potomac. In a No- 
vember 18 letter to Charles S. Tripler, 
medical director of the Army of the 
Potomac, Keeney detailed the reasons for 
his choice: 
The town of Frederick contains be- 
tween 7,000 and 8,000 inhabitants. 
There are in the city many fine 
buildings suitable for hospital pur- 
poses, and if occupied for these pur- 
poses would obviate the necessity of 
sending the sick and wounded to 
Baltimore and Washington, al- 
though if necessary they could be 
easily conveyed to the above cities 
in a few hours by railway. As above 
seen, these grounds present supe- 
rior advantages over all others. First, 
in a sanitary point of view, their lo- 
cality would present a smaller sick 
report; would add more to the com- 
forts of the sick, as all bad cases 
could be treated in the city of 
Frederick, and, if need be, could 
easily be conveyed to Baltimore or 
Washington by railway; and all sup- 
plies can be easily, quickly, and at 
all times procured from the cities of 
Baltimore and Washington.! 
In addition the town boasted paved 
roads, water service, and gas lighting. 
Accordingly the first of the general 
hospitals was established on the grounds 
of the Hessian Barracks at the south end 
of town. Built in 1777, the barracks con- 
sisted of two L-shaped stone buildings, 
each two stories high and measuring one 
hundred and forty feet in length and sixty 
feet in width. They had earlier been used 
as a military post, an armory, and a place 
to house Hessian prisoners taken during 
the Revolutionary War. From 1853 the 
site was used as the fairground of the 
Frederick County Agricultural Society. 
In August 1861 the barracks were 
taken over as a military depot and hos- 
pital site for Banks’ division of the Union 
army. By then the property included, in 
addition to the two original stone build- 
ings, at least five frame provost guard 
barracks set on four acres of ground and 
enclosed by a board fence. The new build- 
ings were not entirely suited to hospital 
use, since they were not raised high 
enough off the ground, and were inad- 
equately ventilated.’ 


The hospital received its first forty- 
one patients August 17, transferred from 
nearby Hagerstown. By August 30, two 
hundred and one patients had been ad- 
mitted, most suffering from general de- 
bility, typhoid fever, diarrhea and bilious 
fever. Only one death was reported, 
Nathan S. Wheeler, 5th Connecticut In- 
fantry, who died of typhoid fever on Au- 
gust 28, 1861. At the end of August the 
hospital was closed and the patients 
moved to Baltimore. The hospital was 
reestablished on December 7, and admis- 
sions were steady until March 1862. Most 
of these patients were sick rather than 
wounded, and many men died of ty- 
phoid fever over the winter months. In 
March there were two large influxes of 
patients, including wounded soldiers 
from the battles around Winchester. In 
late June the hospitals in Winchester 
were closed, and many of the patients 
transferred to Frederick. Among the 
nearly eight hundred men admitted at 
this time was one suffering from small 
Pox, necessitating the vaccination of the 
rest of the patients. 

The increased number of patients 
necessitated the use of public buildings 
in the city to house the overflow. The 
hospital enclosure was expanded to eigh- 
teen acres, and supplemental frame wards 
were built to accommodate a further 
eighty patients. Specifically designed as 
hospital wards, the new buildings used a 
ridge-ventilation system, in which open- 
ings along the ridge line at the top of the 
buildings facilitated the flow of air within 
the wards. Thirty hospital tents were also 
erected, each containing eight beds for 
convalescents. The stone barracks build- 
ings were now primarily used for storage 
and offices since they were “better venti- 
lated by their fire-places than by their 
windows.”? 

A steady flow of patients continued 
to arrive at what was now officially des- 
ignated “The United States General Hos- 
pital #1, Frederick, Maryland.” On Sep- 
tember 4, 1862, the surgeon in charge, 
Robert Fulton Weir, was directed to 
evacuate the hospital upon the approach 
of the Confederate army. He managed to 
move 398 of the sick and a large quantity 
of medical stores to the general hospital 
at York, Pennsylvania.* Weir and three 
other surgeons remained behind to care 
for the one hundred and fifty patients 
that could not be moved. One of the sur- 
geons in a Louisiana regiment of Stone- 


wall Jackson’s command was a friend of 
Weir’s. Placed in charge of the hospital, 
he allowed the Union surgeons to con- 
tinue to care for their men.? The Union 
army repossessed the hospital on Sep- 
tember 13, just prior to the battles of 
South Mountain and Antietam, gaining 
471 sick and wounded enemy soldiers left 
behind by the retreating Confederate 
army. These men were transported to 
Baltimore as quickly as possible. 
Thousands of casualties from the 
South Mountain and Antietam cam- 
paigns began to arrive in Frederick on 
September 13, and continued to flow into 
the city for weeks and even months after 
the battles. Frederick served as an evacu- 
ation center, men being sent from the 
battlefield via the city, to military hospi- 
tals elsewhere. Most of the wounded were 
sent to the larger general hospitals in 
Philadelphia, Washington, and Balti- 


more. C.F.H. Campbell, who was as- 
signed as medical director of transpor- 
tation of the sick and wounded in 
Frederick, reported that within the span 
of a few weeks 6,362 wounded men were 
removed by rail, including 3,329 sent to 
Washington, 1,356 to Baltimore, and 
1,677 to Philadelphia.° 

During this period six additional 
general hospitals and two hospital camps 
were established around the city. 
Crowded conditions, however, prevailed 
at all of them.’ On October 29, for ex- 
ample, General Hospital #1 had a capac- 
ity of 500 beds, but 855 patients on the 
morning report. Five additional wards 
were built at the hospital in late 1862, and 
at least one more was needed by Febru- 
ary 1863. The hospital grounds also in- 
cluded many smaller frame buildings 
which housed such facilities as black- 
smith and repair shops, store rooms, a 


Courtesy of the Delaplaine family and the National Museum of Civil War Medicine 


| LIST OF BUILDINGS AT GENERAL HOSPITAL #1 AS OF 1865 


STRUCTURE DIMENSIONS LUMBER** 
| Three Barracks* 150'x30'each 26,400 
Two Barracks*  150'x30'each 30,270 
One Barrack* 150' x 30' 30,570 
One Barrack* 150' x 30' 26,900 
| One Barrack* 150' x 30° 26,700 
| One Barrack* —-150' x 30' 31,370 
| One Barrack* —-100' x 22 12,952 
One Barrack* 140' x 30' 16,530 
| One Barrack* 204" x 22’ 21,560 
| — One Barrack* 127’ x 22' 12,300 
| Refectory 110 x 60" 38,360 
20s le 2,202 


* Hospital wards; **Lumber Feet Each. Source: Schedule of Buildings in Connection with the U.S.A 
General Hospital Frederick City, Md., under direction of Thomas H. Helsby, assistant surgeon U.S.A in 
charge; Entry 225 Consolidated Correspondence File, Box 630; Records of the Quarter Master General’s 
Office, Record Group 92; National Archives Building, Washington, DC. 


Tin Shop 


STRUCTURE DIMENSIONS LUMBER** 
Butchers Shop 24'x 14 2,252 | 
Dead House 30'x 16 2,160 
Carpenters Shop 43'x 16" 3,700 
Store Room 80' x 20' 8,590 
Ward Room 70' x 20' 7,228 
Unknown House 58' x 14' 5,426 
Gate House 15'x 10° 1,290 
Paint Shop 9'x 14 667 
Two Sinks 30'x 7’ each 1,200 
One Sink 18’ x 6 534 
Guard House 30° x 15 2,500 
Eleven Coal Houses 18’ x 10' each 500 
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ward room where patients’ equipment 
was stored, coal houses, and a dead house. 
The barracks buildings were given letter 
designations: wards A-E were the origi- 
nal provost guard barracks; wards F-H 
were the three built in the summer of 
1862; and I, K, L, M and N were likely 
those built in the late fall of 1862. Ward 
O was added in 1863. 

By November 7, 1862, the hospital 
was staffed by fourteen surgeons or as- 
sistant surgeons, seven medical cadets, 
three hospital stewards, ninety-eight 
male nurses, and thirty-four cooks. These 
numbers do not include female nurses or 
volunteers. The hospital capacity was 
given as 739, the ratio of deaths per one 
thousand 16.05.8 The hospital mainly 
employed male nurses, aside from about 
a dozen Sisters of Charity from 
Emmitsburg, Maryland, who volun- 
teered their services. Many of the male 
nurses appear on the patient lists for the 
hospitals since they were usually conva- 
lescents assigned to extra duty. 

Local citizens also supported the 
hospital, principally by visiting with the 
patients, helping them write letters home, 
and providing fresh food. There were two 
civilian organizations in Frederick, the 
Frederick Ladies Relief Association and 
a second group formed to help the Con- 
federate patients, since the city itself was 
almost equally divided between Union 
and Confederate sympathizers.’ The sur- 
geons at the hospital requested that pa- 
tients from both sides should be treated 
the same and share in the largess of the 
community. Problems arose when it ap- 
peared that the “Secesh women” were 
playing favorites, and rules were estab- 
lished for depositing all donated goods 
with the Sisters of Charity.!? On Octo- 
ber 8, 1862, The Examiner, a local 
Frederick newspaper, published the new 
hospital regulations: 

1. No person will be allowed to visit 
the Hospitals without a pass ex- 
cept U.S. officers. 

2. The welfare of the sick and 
wounded requires that their diet 
should be prescribed by the Medi- 
cal Officers, and Visitors bringing 
eatables, &c., for their comfort, 
will deposit them in charge of a 
person designated for the pur- 
pose. 

3. Quiet being essential for the re- 
covery of the patients, visitors will 
refrain from entering upon excit- 


Robert Fulton Weir 
Courtesy of Paul Gordon 


Robert Fulton Weir was in charge of Gen- 
eral Hospital #1 throughout most of the war. 
He was born in 1838 and worked as a house 
surgeon at the New York City Hospital be- 
fore the war. His first military assignment was 
assistant surgeon to the 12th New York In- 


* Weir, Robert E; Entry 561, Personal Papers of Medical Officers and Physicians; Records of the Adju- 
tant General’s Office, Record Group 94; National Archives Building, Washington, DC. 


fantry.* Weir was an assistant surgeon with 
the Second U.S. Cavalry and first came to 
Frederick with General Banks’ division in 
1861. He was briefly assigned to the Potomac 
Home Brigade under Colonel William P. 
Maulsby in January 1862, and then trans- 
ferred to the Barracks Hospital to take over 
command from Lincoln R. Stone. In August 
1862 Weir, suffering from the effects of 
chronic diarrhea, asked to be relieved of duty 
in Frederick and transferred to a smaller hos- 
pital in Baltimore. His appeal, however, was 
denied and he remained at General Hospital 
#1 until February 1865. At his own request, 
he was then relieved by Assistant Surgeon 
Thomas Henry Helsby. Weir was ordered to 
the Ladies Home General Hospital in New 
York City on March 29, 1865. 

While in Frederick, Weir met and later 
married Maria Washington McPherson, 
granddaughter of Mrs. W.B. Tyler, of 
Frederick. He was on a social call to the 
McPherson home in September 1862 when 
he received warning that he needed to pre- 
pare additional hospital space just before the 
battles of South Mountain and Antietam. Af- 
ter the war, Weir was attending surgeon at the 
New York Hospital from 1876 to 1900, and 
consulting surgeon until his death in 1927. 


ing topics of conversation in their 

presence. 

4. The wounded of both armies are 
now lying side by side upon their 
bed of suffering and visttors are 
reminded that HUMANITY de- 
mands that no distinction be 
made in the treatment they should 
receive at the hands of the truly 
benevolent. 

Discrimination in the visitors’ treat- 
ment of patients must have continued, 
for in the fall of 1863 Weir rescinded all 
hospital passes issued prior to Septem- 
ber 1 and required that all pass holders 
take an oath of allegiance to the United 
States.!! 

On March 22, 1863, a fire broke out 
on the hospital grounds and destroyed a 
store house full of bedding, clothing, and 
“hospital furniture of all kinds,” the ward 
room, and the dead house. The fire fight- 
ing efforts were thwarted by the lack of 
water available at the site. Apparently the 
city water works did not extend far 
enough down South Market Street and 
consequently the buildings at that end of 
town were endangered. Water to the hos- 
pital was provided by the Frederick city 
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water works by 1864, as evidenced by the 
claim made by the superintendent of the 
water works to the quartermaster’s office 
for unpaid water service from April to 
September 1864. Weir stepped in and re- 
quested that the quartermaster’s office 
pay the vouchers “as a stoppage of the 
water to the hospital is likely to occur at 
any time.”!? 

The hospital was evacuated twice 
more during the war, in June 1863 be- 
fore the battle of Gettysburg and in July 
1864 before the battle of Monocacy. All 
of the patients who could safely be moved 
were transported by rail to other hospi- 
tals, but both times the hospital with its 
supplies and patients was undisturbed. 
Weir stated: 

[hereby certify that I was a surgeon 
in charge of the U.S. General Hos- 
pital at Frederick, Maryland, in July 

1864, and when the city was cap- 

tured by General Early. The hospi- 
tal having a capacity for 2,500-3,000 
patients was undisturbed. It had on 
hand a full equipment of instru- 
ments, medical and quartermaster 
supplies which were not touched by 
the enemy. I should estimate the 


Civil War amputation kit from museum collection. 


Photographer Laurence Sorcher, National Museum of Civil War Medicine. 


Interior view of hospital ward no. 4 of the U.S. Army’s Lincoln General Hospital, Wash- 
ington, D.C. A typical hospital ward, patients are sitting and/or standing near their beds 
in this long wooden structure with exposed beams. No pictures of the interior of General 


Hospital #1 are known to exist. National Library of Medicine 


value of these supplies with the 
buildings, would have amounted to 
not less than $100,000. 

In mid-September 1865, the general 
hospital at Frederick was closed, and the 
hospital supplies were auctioned off to 
the public. Weir estimated that the num- 
ber of patients treated at the hospital 
throughout the war was over 30,000. The 
capacity of the hospital had grown from 
one hundred and fifty patients in 1861 
to 3,000 in 1865. The property reverted 
back to the Frederick County Agricul- 


tural Society, who received all buildings, 
water plugs, and pipes on the barracks 
grounds in exchange for releasing the 
government from further rent and dam- 
age claims. The Maryland School for the 
Deaf was established in Frederick in 1868 
and used the stone barracks buildings for 
their school. One of the original stone 
buildings was demolished in 1874 for the 
north wing of the new school building, 
which itself was torn down in 1967. The 
second stone building was restored in 
1971 and is presently used as a museum. 


THE WOUNDS 


F THE MORE THAN THIRTY 
THOUSAND SOLDIERS treated 
at General Hospital #1, two-thirds 
were wounded and the rest sick. The 
principal wounds encountered were 
gunshot wounds, both from conical and 
round bullets, while the rest were from 


| grapeshot, canister or other exploding 
| shell. Few men were treated for saber or 


bayonet wounds, and even fewer for can- 
non ball wounds. This breakdown mir- 
rors the statistics compiled in The Medi- 
cal and Surgical History of the Civil War, 
which states that only 0.37 percent of all 
wounds treated during the war were 


' caused by methods other than shot or 


sole 
For most of the projectile injuries the 


J exit wound was much larger than the en- 


trance wound. The conical ball, or Minié 
ball, could inflict considerable damage to 
both bone and soft tissue, due to its ten- 
dency to spin away from its long axis. 


NS Ricocheting or flattened bullets could 


create extensive lacerations and even 
carry foreign material into the wound. 
Weir reported on a few such cases, one 
in which a fragment of trouser material 
was removed from a soldier’s wound al- 
though he “never had a pair of pants of 
that pattern,” and another case which 
amply illustrates the power of ricochet- 
ing bullets: 
Of the vagaries of bullets, I would 
like to refer to one where, in open- 
ing an abscess in the submaxillary 
region of a soldier, I found that of a 
molar tooth. On looking into the 
patient’s mouth, it was seen that he 
had his full complement of teeth. 
He, however, recollected that in the 
fight in which he was wounded his 
comrade was shot through the 
cheek. This same bullet had evi- 
dently passed the broken tooth of 
soldier No. 1 to soldier No. 2.° 
Other interesting cases involving 
bullets include that of a nearly split Minié 
ball which was found “resting with one- 
half on each side [of] the sharp edge of 
the tibia, which was unbroken,” and a 
bullet discovered during an autopsy 
which was contained in the omentum, a 
fold in the abdominal lining extending 
from the stomach to adjacent organs. In 
the latter case, Private Lewis S. Phillips 
of the 3rd North Carolina received two 
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wounds during the battle of Antietam, 
one in the ankle and one in the left side. 
After he died six weeks later from com- 
plications of the ankle wound, a slightly 
misshapen Minié ball was found “sus- 
pended in the folds of the omentum.” The 
entrance wound in his side had healed 
and there was no irritation in the ab- 
dominal cavity due to the presence of the 
projectile. The surgeons noted that “the 
folds of the omentum when lifted hold 
the ball most beautifully within their 
grasp.”!6 

The principal surgical procedure 
performed during the Civil War was am- 
putation, mainly because of the extensive 
bone and tissue damage caused by the 
Minié ball. Union surgeons documented 
29,980 amputations, but many more were 
unaccounted for because of inadequate 
reporting early in the conflict. When es- 


The ravages of hospital gangrene. 
The patient, Private Milton E. Wallen, Ist 
Kentucky Cavalry, recovered. 


Illustration of a Minié ball held 

in the folds of the omentum 
magnum, as suffered by Private 
Lewis S. Phillips. 


| 

Both Medical | 
and Surgical History | 
of the Civil War. | 


timates from both the Confederate and 
Union sides are combined, it appears that 
about 50,000 amputations were per- 
formed throughout the war. The most 
common amputation sites on the body 
were the hand, thigh, lower leg, and up- 
per arm. The likelihood of surviving an 
amputation depended on the distance of 
the site of the operation from the trunk 
of the body and how long after the in- 
jury the surgery was performed. Gener- 
ally, mortality rates dropped as the dis- 
tance from the trunk of the body 
increased. For example, amputations at 
the wrist joint had a 10.4 percent death 
rate, while amputations at the shoulder 
joint had a 29.1 percent death rate. One 
main exception to this general rule was a 
slightly increased risk of fatality with am- 
putations through the knee joint when 
compared to amputations of the thigh. 

Amputations were classified into 
three categories based on how soon after 
the injury the procedure was performed: 
primary, intermediary, and secondary. 
Primary amputations were done within 
forty-eight hours of the injury and had 
the best chance for recovery with a death 
rate of 23.9 percent. Intermediary ampu- 
tations took place between three and 
thirty days after the wounding and had a 
34.8 percent fatality rate. Secondary am- 
putations were performed more than 
thirty days after the injury and had a 
mortality rate of 28.8 percent. Interme- 
diary amputations were the most danger- 
ous because they were often carried out 
when the inflammation of the wound 
was at its greatest. 

Many of the wounds Weir encoun- 
tered in the Frederick hospital were se- 
vere, especially the ones that were 
brought in from the field hospitals near 
Antietam. These cases included one hun- 
dred and thirty patients with compound 
fractures of the thigh and nearly sixty 
with gunshot wounds to the knee, two 
of the more dangerous wounds that did 
not result in an immediate death. As best 
can be determined, approximately forty 
percent of these patients died as a result 
of complications of their wounds, includ- 
ing a large number of Confederates who 
suffered compound fractures during the 
battle of Antietam and were transferred 
to the hospital in Frederick from the field 
hospitals on October 22, 1862. 

In 1904, looking back on how gun- 
shot wounds were treated during the war, 
Weir regretted that surgeons did not 
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know more about antiseptic practices at 

the time: 
We found that we did best by the 
simpler means of cleanliness, with 
plenty of water and good ventilation. 
The wounds were covered by lint, 
smeared with either simple cerate or 
an ointment of Balsam of Peru. To- 
ward the end of the war the wounds 
of entrance and exit were often en- 
larged at once to allow self-drainage. 
We had plenty of suppuration, 
plenty of pyemia, and, alas, at times, 
too much hospital gangrene.'” 

With the benefit of hindsight, Weir 
understood that the hospital practice of 
reusing sponges for operations and soak- 
ing the sponges in water often caused 
more harm than good, for keeping the 
sponges wet aided in the reproduction of 
any germs that were present. He wrote 
that “the surviving surgeons of that day 
must admit that they were unwittingly 
more fatal to those under their care than 
the battle was: that death followed the 
path of the surgeon, with his poisonous 
technique and dressing.” He noted that 
certain substances like a bichloride of 
mercury, nitrate of silver, and Balsam of 
Peru were often used because the sur- 
geons noticed their efficiency in promot- 
ing healing. It was only later that the an- 
tiseptic characteristics of these substances 
were recognized. Weir also stated that “a 
mixture of dry earth and cresylic acid was 
furnished for use in hospitals” in the last 
year of the war but that the hospital em- 
ployees were reluctant to use it because 
of its “messiness and discomfort.”!* 


Hospital Gangrene 

Weir contributed to an official report 
detailing the incidences of hospital gan- 
grene in Frederick and explaining the 
steps the doctors took to control the dis- 
ease. He referred to hospital gangrene as 
“a species of moist gangrene character- 
ized by its contagious and infectious na- 
ture and due to a peculiar poison of as 
yet unknown origin.” It began as a dis- 
coloration near a wound which rapidly 
led to the progressive death of the sur- 
rounding tissue, and was accompanied by 
a foul odor. Hospital gangrene differed 
from dry gangrene, which was caused by 
the disruption of circulation to a wound. 
Cleanliness and good ventilation were 
seen as the best preventive measures, and 
crowded conditions were known to con- 
tribute to the outbreak and spread of the 
disease.'’ Infected patients were removed 


from the wards, no dressings were reused, 
and each patient was given a new sponge 
which would often be cleaned. Many of 
these procedures illustrate the surgeon’s 
knowledge of the contagious nature of 
hospital gangrene and the beginnings of 
antiseptic practices, although the true 
mechanisms of antisepsis were unknown. 

The first reported case of hospital 
gangrene at General Hospital #1 in 
Frederick appeared on October 15, 1862, 
in an ankle wound of a patient in Bar- 
racks B. Three more cases occurred in 
Barracks E on October 19. Both of these 
wards were originally built as barracks for 
the provost guard and therefore were not 
well ventilated or perfectly suited for hos- 
pital use. One surgeon noted that the 
week preceding October 15 was rainy, 
cool and windy, probably contributing to 
the outbreak since doors and windows 
would be closed and ventilation reduced. 
Many of the early victims were those 
whose beds were in the corners of the 
wards where air circulation was limited. 
On October 28, a patient with the dis- 
ease was admitted from one of the other 
hospital sites in Frederick, and thereafter 
incidences of hospital gangrene appeared 
in every hospital ward. Barracks F, a 
newer ward building, was especially af- 
fected since it sat only seventy feet down- 
wind of the tents where known cases of 
gangrene had been placed after being re- 
moved from their wards. Alfred North, a 
contract surgeon and the acting apoth- 
ecary, who attended to most of the cases, 
also developed hospital gangrene. The 
outbreak lasted at least into December 
1862, delaying the closing of a few of the 
other hospital sites in Frederick city. 

After the war, Weir reported that the 
earlier practice of treating hospital gan- 
grene with applications of pure nitric 
acid had a failure rate of sixty percent. 
The 1863 suggestion of removing all dead 
tissue and applying pure bromine to the 
wound, made by Dr. Middleton Gold- 
smith, medical director in Louisville, 
Kentucky, lowered the failure rate to 2.6 
percent.”” These statistics mirror the 
overall war statistics on hospital gan- 
grene. He also noted that as of 1904 the 
disease was “extinct.” Recently, Dr. Alfred 
Jay Bollet theorized that the hospital gan- 
grene of the Civil War was caused by the 
same strain of Streptococcus responsible 
for the outbreaks of necrotizing fasciitis, 
or “flesheating bacteria,’ in the late twen- 
tieth century.”! 


ANESTHESIA 


HE TWO MAIN FORMS of anes- 
T thesia used during the war were 
chloroform and ether. It is esti- 
mated that anesthesia was used in more 
than 80,000 cases. Of the 8,900 surgeries 
reported to the Union Surgeon General’s 
Office in which a specific form of anes- 
thesia was specified, chloroform was used 
in 76.2 percent of the operations, ether 
in 14.7 percent, and a combination of the 
two in 9.1 percent. Only 254 operations 
were reported in which no anesthetic was 
used. Of the 6,784 chloroform cases, 37 
deaths (5.4 percent) attributable to the 
anesthetic were reported.”? One of these 
deaths occurred at General Hospital #1. 
William Laws, Co. E, 23rd North 
Carolina, received a shot fracture of the 
hip at the battle of South Mountain in 
September 1862. He was admitted to the 
Frederick hospital on October 22, 1862, 
and was undergoing an operation to 
have fragments of bone removed on 
October 28. The patient was suffering 
from bed sores and severe chronic diar- 
thea and was very weak. The surgeons 
reported that: 


The chloroform was administered... 
ona pocket handkerchief, which was 
pressed firmly against the mouth of 
the bottle, which was then inverted. 
Plenty of air was given, and the hand- 
kerchief was wet with chloroform but 
once. About a minute after the ad- 
ministration of the chloroform was 
begun almost complete relaxation 
was produced and two stertorous 
respirations were observed, when the 
handkerchief was immediately re- 
moved. The pulse up to this time was 
undisturbed; the patient then took 
some ten or twelve deep and rather 
rapid inspirations, with quickened 
pulse, when respiration suddenly 
ceased; the pulse continued for six or 
eight beats, which were slower and 
feeble, and then suddenly ceased. 
Artificial respiration was immedi- 
ately resorted to by Marshall Hall’s 
ready method, which produced dis- 
tinct respiration, but no pulsation. 
Having kept it up for about twenty 
minutes without result, the case was 
given up as hopeless.” 

This was the only reported case of death 

due to anesthesia at General Hospital #1. 

Marshall Hall’s ready method of artifi- 
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Source: The Medical and Surgical History of the Civil War, volume XII 
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cial respiration was often used in an at- 
tempt to revive patients. The method 
consisted of “placing the patient prone 
and then rolling them from side to side 
sixteen times per minute, applying pres- 
sure to the back each time he passed 
through the prone position.””4 Artificial 


Tespiration was used successfully in the 5 
Frederick hospitals in one reported case. | 


Private A. Boyd of Company C, 38th 
Georgia Infantry, was admitted on July 
6, 1863, after receiving a shot fracture of 
the elbow at the Battle of Gettysburg. An 
elbow resection was attempted on July 18, 
at which time the patient ceased breath- 
ing under the effects of chloroform. 
Marshall Hall’s method was attempted 
with no success, after which “the opera- 
tor [Weir] immediately proceeded to 
open the larynx, when, after artificial res- 
piration by means of compressing and 
relaxing the chest and abdominal walls 
for the period of about two minutes, 
natural breathing was re-established and 
pulsation of the radial artery could be 
felt.” The resection operation was not at- 
tempted, and the patient died ten days 
later from complications of bronchitis.” 


Malingering 

Weir, like most other army surgeons, 
often had to deal with men who feigned 
illness in order to avoid returning to their 
regiments. He claimed that a malingerer 
was worse than a wounded man. He was 
a bad example; a fraud on the govern- 
ment.” Chronic rheumatism and loss of 
voice were the two most popular illnesses 
to feign. Weir’s method of dealing with 
this type of “cowardly” soldier was to first 
give them extra duties and overload them 
with work, so that they would begin to 
think “that it was a softer job at the front 
than in the hospital.” If this approach did 
not work, the surgeons would resort to 
more drastic measures, making the treat- 
ment of the “illness” unbearable for the 
patients. For men who pretended to have 
chronic rheumatism the treatment was 
to apply fly blisters directly onto their 
spine, alternated with generous doses of 
castor oil. 

The “lost voice malingerer” was 
more of a challenge. Nurses were told to 
spy on the patients and report any evi- 
dence they found to the surgeons. The 
last resort was to administer a little ether 
to the soldier, which often was enough 
to “set him talking.” Weir recounted the 
story of one man who had successfully 
passed both of these tests: 


eT 4, || 
Illustration of the hip injury 


suffered by William Laws,a | 
round ball impacted near 
the tuberosity of the right 
ischium. 


Below: Private W. Wrightman, 2nd New 
York, Heavy Artillery was shot through the 
hip. In 1862, all Union doctors were 
required to file regular reports on every 
wounded patient in their care. Armed Forces 
Medical Museum, Institute of Pathology 


Medical and 
Surgical History of 
the Civil War 


A surveillance of two months revealed 
nothing wrong. We had laryngo- 
scoped him and found nothing. He 
came finally before the Examining 
Board and was recommended for the 
desired discharge from the army. As 
these papers had to be approved at 
Washington, a delay of two months 
ensued, and he was put on as an as- 
sistant nurse at night, watching in 
Barrack E, under Dr. Paullin. In these 
large hospitals there is a Medical Of- 
ficer of the Day, whose duty is to be 
ready for emergencies during twenty- 
four hours, and he slept in a speci- 


fied room with his name on the sign 
outside. This particular night that I 
am about to refer to, Dr. Shimer, one 
of the other surgeons, was on duty as 
Medical Officer of the Day, but, be- 
ing taken ill, asked Dr. Paullin to re- 


lieve him for the night. After mid- 
night the doctor’s door was opened, 
a man rushed in and awakened the 
surgeon with the cry: “Come to Bar- 
rack E quick, for God’s sake, Doctor. 
Jones is bleeding to death,” and as the 
man said this the doctor turned over 
and recognized the malingerer, who 
said, weakly: “I didn’t know you were 
on duty.” His discharge was revoked 
and he was sent to the front to de- 
velop more patriotism.”*° 


Conclusion 

These accounts from General Hos- 
pital #1 in Frederick, Maryland, provide 
a brief glimpse into life in Federal hospi- 
tals during the Civil War. The experiences 
of the surgeons in Frederick reflect the 


larger picture of what the entire Union 
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medical staff encountered. Medicine was 
forever changed by the improvements 
made during the war. Hospitals became 
places of healing rather than places to go 
to die, surgical techniques and the man- 
agement of traumatic wounds improved, 
the profession of nursing was estab- 
lished, and systems of triage and the 
evacuation of the wounded were devel- 
oped. Specialization became more com- 
monplace, and great strides were made 
in orthopedic medicine, plastic surgery, 
and prosthetics. 


TERRY REIMER is the Public Relations 
Coordinator and Historical Researcher at 
the National Museum of Civil War Medi- 
cine in Frederick, Maryland. The Mu- 
seum is devoted to telling the medical 
side of the drama of the American Civil 
War. Terry is currently working on a book 
about the General Hospitals in Frederick 
after the South Mountain and Antietam 
campaigns. The book will detail the 
twenty-eight sites used as hospitals and 
will include patient lists for these hospi- 
tals, containing nearly 10,000 names. For 
more information on the Museum visit 
the website www.civilwarmed.org. 
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| regular order. The first 


| hospital duty, then comes 


A PATIENT’S VIEWPOINT 


Sergeant James H. Avery, 5th Michigan Cav- 
alry, was a patient at the Frederick hospital in 
1865. The following is excerpted from his 
reminiscences: 

“Now let us make the round of the ward 
with the doctor, and take a look 
at the patients and see in what 
condition they are. First, 
upon entering the ward, 
we commence at the 
tight hand side and take 
that row of beds in 


two or three beds are 
occupied by convales- 
cents who are now doing 


a soldier who [is] about 
twenty two years of age, and 
by his bed is an elderly gray 
haired gentleman who is his father, who has 
come from New York to assist in caring for 
his son, who has been dangerously sick with 


| typhoid fever, and is still very low. Just look at 


his arm, take hold of it, you find the skin cov- 
ers nothing but bone. I think this is the most 
annihilated person I ever saw, and as I after- 
ward helped to take care of him, I found large 


| bedsores, which were enough to kill a man of 


less stubborn will. But with good care and ten- 
der nursing, he pulled through, and was taken 
to his home in Tarry Town, New York, from 
which place he sent me a letter after the war. 

“Next we find a still younger boy with a 
gun shot wound in the arm, which was doing 
well and finely [sic] became sound, although 
a bad wound. Passing on we stand beside the 
bed of another young boy, and the doctor 


Group 94; National Archives Building, 
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takes more than ordinary care to examine his 
wound, which is above the knee. Here we find 


the bone had been removed to the extent of | 


three inches entirely cut away. Imagine along 
gash cut in a leg, and the bone sawed off twice 
to remove a portion of shattered bone. Would 
you have the grit to do it, do you think you 
could even walk again?, you may think no, 
but this boy did. Although a very painful 
wound, he was cheerful and happy as 
anyone could be. I dressed his wound 
many times, and after the war he 
wrote me he could walk quite well 
with a cane.... 


James Henry Avery in later years, 
courtesy Karla Jean Husby. 


“The last one in the row, was 
a tall, well built man with heavy black 
whiskers, his name was Marston. He was 
an inveterate smoker, always with a pipe in 
his mouth, as he lay bolstered up in his bed. 
His was a terrible wound in the arm, just be- 
low the shoulder. It seemed enough to nearly 
take his arm off. The surgeons had cut and 
slashed in their experiments until one would 
think his arm was worthless, even if he should 
live. And still the ignorant rascals wanted to 
keep on cutting. One morning two of them 
came in to commence their torture on him 
again. He lay quietly smoking, when he found 
out their business, he drew back his well arm 
and, ‘damn you if you touch me to cut my 
arm more, I shall strike you, you have tortured 
me enough.” 


Source: Under Custer’s Command: The Civil War 
Jounal of James H. Avery, Eric Wittenburg, ed. 
(Washington, D.C.: 2001). 
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Colorized drawing of the destructionof the Sultana. 
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The Sultana on the St. Louis 
waterfront (c. 1864). 


St. Louis Merchantile Library 


AT ANY OTHER TIME, the event 


would have raised an outcry. However, it 
faded quickly into near-obscurity, for the 
attention of both nations, Union and 
Confederate, was focused eastward—first 
on Lee’s surrender in Virginia, then on 
the death of President Lincoln. Three 
investigations into the Sultana disaster 
took place in May. But only a brief time 
was spent in Memphis seeking the exact 
cause of the explosion, before the 
investigators moved on to concentrate on 
who was responsible for overloading the 
boat in Vicksburg. Though sabotage was 
not conclusively ruled out, neither was it 
strongly investigated. The destruction of 
the Sultana was eventually dismissed as 
the result of either a flaw in the boilers, a 
faulty boiler repair, or negligence in 
letting the water level fall too low in the 
boilers.* 

There the matter remained for 
twenty-three years. Then on May 6, 1888, 
an article appeared in the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat citing a St. Louis resident 
named William C. Streetor, who claimed 
that a “Confederate mail carrier and 
blockade runner” named “Robert 
Lowden,” alias “Charles Dale,” had actu- 
ally destroyed the Sultana in an act of 
sabotage. “I had the statement from his 
own lips,” Streetor told the newspaper. 

Two days later the Memphis Daily 
Appeal printed a substantially abbrevi- 
ated version of the article on May 8, 1888, 
but it had little impact. Most historians 
have dismissed it as a mere footnote to 
the event. Typical is the comment of 
James W. Elliot in Transport to Disaster 
(1962) that “the idea [of sabotage] was 
adopted by the usual weird assortment 
of cranks and publicity seekers.”4 


John McElroy, Struggle for Missouri 


Steamboats tied up at the St. Louis levee made a tempting target for saboteurs. 
On September 13, 1863, they burned the /mperial, Jesse K. Bell, Hiawatha, 
Post Boy, and a barge loaded with freight at the foot of Market Street. 


The answers to the fate of the Sul- 
tana were not to be found in Memphis, 
where the tragedy occurred, nor in 
Vicksburg, where the original federal in- 


| vestigations focused, but in St. Louis. 


There could be found two extremely sig- 
nificant items: the identities and histo- 
ries of William Streetor and Robert 


| Lowden. 


The St. Louis resident who made the 
claim of Confederate sabotage against the 
Sultana, William Streetor, was a local sign 
painter who had enlisted for three 


worked as a painter with Streetor. If any- 
one was in a position to know Louden’s 
secrets, it was Streetor.” 


ROBERT LOUDEN was the eldest 


son of Scottish immigrants Andrew 
Louden, a carpenter, and his wife 
Cecelia.® Robert was born around 1830 
in Philadelphia, where as a young man 
he worked as a painter. Around 1850 he 
killed a man and fled to St. Louis where 


| he was traced, arrested, and returned to 


months in the Union army in St. Louis | 


in May 1861.° Subsequently he was em- 
ployed by the provost marshal’s office as 
assistant keeper and chief clerk of Gratiot 
Street Prison, the federal prison estab- 
lished in St. Louis in December 1861.° 


The man Streetor claimed confessed to 


blowing up the Sultana was Robert 
Louden (note spelling), a Confederate 
agent who smuggled mail and was no- 
torious for the destruction of steamboats 
along the Mississippi River. “There is not 
another man in this or any other state as 
dangerous a spy as this R. Louden,” said 
St. Louis Provost Marshal George E. 
Leighton in 1863. After the war Louden 
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Philadelphia for trial. Convicted of man- 
slaughter, he was sent to Eastern State 
Penitentiary on December 3, 1852.” 
Prisoners at Eastern State Peniten- 
tiary were totally isolated from all human 
contact on the theory that they would 
reflect on their crimes and become peni- 
tent. In fact the solitary confinement 
came to be known as a “maniac maker,” 


| with a disproportionately high rate of 
| insanity among the prisoners, some of 


whom were pardoned as their mental 
conditions deteriorated. Charles Dickens, 
in American Notes, said of Eastern State, 
“It is my fixed opinion that those who 
have undergone this punishment MUST 
Pass into society again morally unhealthy 


Both Library of Congress 


and diseased.... What monstrous phan- 
toms, bred of despondency and doubt, 
and born and reared in solitude, have 
stalked upon the earth, making creation 
ugly, and darkening the face of 
Heaven!”!° Robert Louden was _par- 
doned on May 19, 1854, two years before 
the expiration of his sentence, but the 
prison records are silent as to the reason. 


Louden left Philadelphia and re- | 


turned to St. Louis using the name 
“Charles Deal.” As Deal, he joined the 
Liberty Fire Company No. 6, one of the 
combative, competitive volunteer fire 


mas E. Courtenay, who was sheriff of St. 
Louis County. Courtenay would later 
play a key role in the sabotage of Missis- 
sippi steamboats. ! 

On August 31, 1858, using his cor- | 
rect name, Louden married Mary J. 
Gibson. She was the sister of Louisa 
Gibson McCoy, wife of Arthur C. McCoy, 
another member of the Liberty Fire 
Company. McCoy became a Confederate 
captain, scout, and spy under General 
Joseph Shelby. Louden’s new wife was a 
young widow with two daughters by her 


| late husband, William L. Lynch. When 


companies in 1850s St. Louis. His | 


younger brother James also joined the 


company, under the alias James Deal. A | 


historian of the volunteer fire companies 
said of the Liberty, “they acquired unfor- 
tunately more of the Eastern rowdies 
than all the rest [of the companies] com- 
bined.” The volunteer fire companies 
were abolished in 1858 in favor of pro- 
fessional organizations, and the Liberty 
Fire House was burned on February 11, 
1858, by, it was said, “some of the disaf- 
fected members.”!! 

Before its demise, the volunteer fire 
department provided Louden with valu- 
able social, political, and business con- 
nections in the city. One prominent 
member of Liberty was John M. Wimer, 
mayor of St. Louis. Wimer’s business 
partner in 1860 was a man named Tho- 


Robert Louden wed Mary he married 
into one of the oldest white families in 
Missouri. His mother-in-law, Heloise 
Daguet Gibson, was descended from 
some of the earliest French settlers in Ste. 
Genevieve. His father-in-law, William 
Gibson, was closely related to the Dent 
family—the in-laws of Ulysses S. Grant. 
Soon after his marriage into this well-to- 
do family, Louden went into business for 
himself, painting houses, signs, and—sig- 
nificantly—steamboats. By the outbreak 
of the war the couple had a daughter of 
their own.!? 

St. Louis in early 1861 was a city of 
divided loyalties. Though a northern 
easterner by upbringing, Robert Louden 
chose the Southern cause, joining the 
pro-secession Minute Men.'* Two of 
Robert Louden’s brothers, James and 


Left: Gratiot Street Prison. 

Below: Eastern State Penitentiary, in 
Philadelphia, which was known as “the 
maniac maker,’ and where Robert 
Loudan served time for manslaugher in 
the 1850s. 


Andrew, also went with the Confederacy, 
while their sister's husband joined the 
Union army. New York-born William 


| Streetor chose the Union side, joining the 


3rd Missouri Reserve Corps, USA, in re- 
sponse to Frank Blair’s call. 
A report by a Union spy dated May 


| 16 claimed that Robert Louden and 


Arthur McCoy were dangerous men and 
“the head and front of all mischief,” and 
that they planned to kill congressman 
Frank Blair.'° Louden again came to 
Union officials’ attention on June 30, 
1862, when he was charged with “giving 
expression to treasonable sentiments.” No 
action was taken on the charge. Little did 
the officials know that Louden was al- 
ready an active Confederate courier and 
mail carrier. It is possible he was already 
responsible for the burning of Mississippi 
River steamboats. !° 

Earlier that June Louden had met the 
“Official Confederate Mail Carrier” for 
General Sterling Price’s army, Absalom C. 
Grimes. Before the war Grimes had been 
a steamboat pilot on the upper Missis- 
sippi River. He had been relatively neu- 
tral until Missouri Brigadier General 
John B. Gray tried to force him and sev- 
eral other steamer pilots (including Sam 
Bowen and Samuel Clemens—later Mark 
Twain) into service ferrying Union troops 
on the Missouri River. Grimes then 
joined the Southern cause with enthusi- 
asm, causing a breach in his own family, 
as a younger brother joined the Union 
army. After a stint as a private in the cav- 
alry, during which he was captured and 
escaped twice, Grimes decided to carry 
letters from Missouri families with him 
as he went south to rejoin his unit. The 
letters were so gratefully received that 
Grimes was commissioned a major on 
detached secret service duty, assigned as 
an official mail carrier by General Ster- 
ling Price.!” 

Robert Louden and Absalom Grimes 
became partners in the mail carrying 
business, both passing through the lines 
numerous times, moving about freely 


' within Union territory. While carrying 


mail between families and lonely soldiers 
may seem a harmless enough enterprise, 
Union authorities had early on declared 
mail carrying between the lines to be the 
equivalent of spying, and punishable by 
death. Captured letters were a tremen- 
dous prize for the wealth of information 
about Confederate sympathizers, troop 
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strengths, and movements they con- 
tained; waves of arrests in St. Louis fol- 
lowed closely after the capture of any 
Rebel mail.’* Louden and Grimes also 
carried official Confederate dispatches to 
other agents who worked behind the 
lines, and to secret Rebel organizations. 
Louden seems to have been one of the 
primary couriers between General Price 
and northern Copperhead organizations. 
Grimes, in his memoirs, praised Louden’s 
“unlimited courage and good judgment,” 
and referred to Louden “amusing him- 
self burning government steamboats.” 
Louden’s employment as a fireman cer- 
tainly provided him a knowledge of ar- 
son. His experience painting steamboats 
also taught him about their operations 
and their vulnerabilities. '” 

According to Grimes, by the summer 
of 1862 federal authorities had become 
aware of the existence of a regular mail 
service between the Rebels in Missouri 
and the Confederate army. Peter Tallon— 
who became chief of U.S. Police in St. 
Louis in 1863—described a July 1862 
encounter with Louden. The two went 
from saloon to saloon together while 
Louden delivered letters from the south- 
ern army. On August 11, 1862, Louden 
was arrested in a St. Louis saloon with 
about one hundred letters in his posses- 
sion, and taken to Gratiot Street Prison. 
There to receive him was the assistant 
keeper of the prison, William C. 
Streetor.”° 

Charged with mail carrying, and 
being in the Rebel army and within 
Union lines without permission, Louden 
was sentenced to imprisonment for the 
duration of the war. On August 20, while 
en route by steamer to Alton Prison in 
Illinois, he jumped overboard and es- 
caped.”! Soon after, on September 2, 
Grimes was arrested in St. Louis in pos- 
session of a large south-bound mail. He 
was tried on charges of being a mail car- 
rier and spy and sentenced to be shot. 
Though held in close confinement, 
chained and heavily guarded, Grimes 
again demonstrated his talent for escap- 
ing a month later. 

Louden and Grimes had both re- 
ceived a clear taste of the perils of their 
professions, but this did not cause them 
to slacken their mail smuggling and cou- 
rier activities. Grimes said of Louden 
that “the sideline of steamboat burning 
was accredited to him and he was, there- 


| fore, much in demand by the Federals.” 
A federal report at the end of November 
1862 noted that twenty steamers had 
been destroyed within the previous two 
months. Some of these may have been 
the work of Robert Louden; according 
to Streetor, “he told me he had fired no 
less than half a dozen steamboats on the 
Mississippi.” 

On December 3, 1862, Robert 
Louden’s stepdaughter, Mary Lynch, died 
in St. Louis and was buried in Calvary 
Cemetery near Robert’s brother James, 
who had died in March. Robert Louden, 
wanted by federal authorities, probably 
could not attend her burial.’ Efforts to 
find Louden now reached a new level. On 
April 25, 1863, Mary Loudon was arrested 
and taken to Gratiot Street Prison, where 
she was pressured to reveal her husband’s 
location. The conditions in which she was 
kept were appalling. Prior to the war her 
cell had been used for dissections when 
the building was a medical college, and 
the floor was stained with blood. When 
the floor above was washed, water ran 
down through the ceiling, drenching 
her.”4 One of her jailers taunted her about 
the recent death of her daughter, and 
Mary—already desperately ill—fell into 
a coughing fit that left her choking on 
her own blood, yet medical care was de- 
nied her. 

Eight days after Mary’s imprison- 
ment, Louden’s father was arrested in 
Philadelphia and taken to Fort McHenry, 
Maryland. A Rebel mail had been deliv- 
ered in Philadelphia and suspicion fell on 
Andrew Louden. It was soon learned, 
however, that it was his son, Robert, who 
was responsible. “The military authori- 
ties of St. Louis are very desirous of catch- 
ing young Loudon as they wish to try him 
as a spy and hang him,” wrote Lieuten- 
ant Colonel William Whipple, who had 
ordered the father’s arrest.’? Instead of 
being released, Andrew Louden was ban- 
ished to the South, never having been 
convicted of any crime. His family ap- 
parently believed he had been killed. 

On May 13, 1863, Robert’s wife, 
along with two dozen other St. Louis ci- 
vilians, half of them women, was ban- 
ished. Mary Louden was forced to leave 
her young daughters behind, and with 
the others was put on board a steamer 
and sent down river to Memphis. In later 
years one of the banished women recalled 
the name of the steamer that carried 
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Absalom Grimes, the 
“Official Confederate Mail Carrier” 


Ohio State Historical Society 


James Cass Mason, 
captain of the Sultana. 


them into exile as the Sultana, but sev- 
eral St. Louis newspapers gave the name 
as the Belle Memphis. It is possible that 
this episode may have given Louden a 
personal motive to target the Sultana 
when the opportunity arose. The two 
boats, side-wheelers of virtually the same 
size, had both been at Memphis at this 
time. The captain of the Belle Memphis 
in May 1863 was a man named James 
Cass Mason. He was destined, almost two 
years later, to be the captain of the Sul- 
tana,° 

After his wife’s expulsion Louden 
continued his clandestine activities with 
a passion. In June 1863 he and Grimes 
ran mail through the blockade of 
Vicksburg. Following the city’s surrender, 


Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper 


Line engraving by George Perine & Co., New York (circa 1865) 


- 


Absolom Grimes, possibly accompanied by Louden, helped 


Confederate Commander Isaac N. Brown place the torpedoes that 
destroyed the Union gunboat Baron De Kaib. 


Louden joined Grimes on the Confeder- 
ate steamer Prince of Wales, but this was 
burned shortly thereafter to keep it from 


falling into Union hands. On July 14 | 


Grimes, probably accompanied by 
Louden, assisted Commander Isaac N. 
Brown of the Confederate navy in plac- 
ing torpedoes that destroyed the Union 
gunboat Baron De Kalb.’ 

Tt was at this time that federal offi- 
cials began to refer to Louden and others 
as the “organized boat-burners.” Though 
apparently organized earlier, it was only 
now that the saboteurs began soliciting 
the Confederate government for finan- 
cial support based on the value of fed- 
eral property destroyed. Joseph W. Tucker, 
St. Louis newspaper editor and Southern 
Methodist minister, was the leader of the 
organized boat-burners under General 
Price and his adjutant Colonel Thomas 


L. Snead. During the siege of Vicksburg 
Tucker solicited $20,000 from General Jo- 
seph E. Johnston to support the boat- 
burning effort, and continued to lobby 
Richmond for financial support for the 
rest of the war.? Other members of the 
organized boat-burners included John 
Richard Barret, former Missouri con- 
gressman from St. Louis, believed by the 
Federals to have been head of land op- 
erations; Thomas L. Clark, a saloon 
keeper from Grenada, Mississippi; Minor 
Majors, second in command under 
Tucker; and Robert Louden. The orga- 
nized boat-burners reported their strikes 
to Richmond through Tucker, after which 
payment was dispensed.” 

The destruction of the steamer Ruth 
can undoubtedly be credited to Robert 
Louden. Shortly before midnight on the 
night of August 4, after a refueling stop 


at Cairo, Illinois, the Ruth caught fire. The 
ship was en route to Vicksburg with eight 
Union paymasters and $2.6 million in 
army payroll. The money was reported 
destroyed, and twenty-six of the one hun- 
dred fifty passengers, military and civil- 
ian, were killed. Grimes, in his memoirs, 
places the blame squarely on Robert 
Louden. St. Louis provost marshal docu- 
ments also link Louden to the burning 
of the Ruth.*° 

On September 3 Louden’s boat- 
burning career was rudely interrupted 
when he was arrested in St. Louis. The 
St. Louis newspapers reported Louden’s 
arrest with gleeful detail. The house in 
which he was sleeping was surrounded 
by a squad of cavalry, while four US. 
police officers went in and secured the 
wanted man. After they declined to ac- 
cept his word of honor not to escape if 
they did not handcuff him, Louden 


% managed to talk the four police officers 


into stopping at a saloon for a drink en 
route to the prison. After downing his 
liquor, Louden bolted for the door. He 
was caught and taken to Myrtle Street 
Prison where, amid a great deal of “sple- 
netic abuse” aimed at his captors, 
Louden promised that when he escaped 
he would “patch his pants with the scalps 
of Federal soldiers.” Louden was “sub- 
stantially licked” in the one-sided fight 


Zs that followed. 


In Louden’s possession at the time 
of his arrest was a note, in his own hand, 
dated September 2, 1863, which read, “I 
believe we will make a great stroke to- 
night.... [E]verything depends on speed 
& courage we will have a glorious suc- 
cess or a glorious death.” The note was 
signed “R.L.,” with the letters “OAK” 
nearby. OAK were the initials of the Or- 
der of American Knights, a secret orga- 
nization committed to waging the war 
behind Union lines. Though the Order 
claimed a huge membership, and prom- 
ised grand actions, relatively few key in- 
dividuals played any real role. In St. Louis, 
OAK was connected to the organized 
boat-burners, who in turn were con- 
nected to, and part of, the Confederate 
secret service operations. The military 
head of OAK was General Sterling Price, 
Louden’s commander.”? 

Louden’s arrest on September 3 did 
not prevent his comrades from carrying 
out his “great stroke” on the 13th, when 
they burned the Imperial, Jesse K. Bell, 
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Hiawatha, Post Boy, and a barge loaded 
with freight at the foot of Market Street 
in St. Louis, vessels valued at about a 
quarter of a million dollars. These were 
major losses.*” 

Louden was held for three weeks in 
Myrtle Street Prison, then moved to 
Gratiot Street Prison, where he was put 
in the same cell in which his wife had 
been kept. A ball and chain were attached 
to his leg and he was held in close con- 
finement, allowed contact with no one. 
In a strange letter to his brother Andrew 
(2nd Lieutenant, 16th Mississippi Infan- 
try, wounded and captured at Gettysburg, 
a POW at Johnson’s Island, Ohio) dated 
November 1,** Robert writes that he was 
in St. Louis only to take his daughters to 
a convent, and mentions Mary, her ban- 
ishment, and how he hadn't seen her but 
once.*4 He also discusses the cruel and 
inhuman way the Federals treated his fa- 
ther, and that his mother “was about fran- 
tic at his loss and the way they murdered 
him.” He then alludes to taking revenge. 
The letter seems to have been aimed at 
the provost marshal officials who would 
read it first, rather than at his brother. 
Louden’s father returned to Philadelphia 
from the South four days after this letter 
was written, so Louden may not have 
known he was alive.*° 

Louden was tried in December on 
charges of being a mail carrier, spy, and 
boat-burner. He was found guilty on all 
charges and sentenced to be hanged. His 
mail-running partner, Absalom Grimes, 
had been arrested in Memphis in Novem- 
ber and returned to St. Louis where he 
was also tried and sentenced to death.*° 

As the date of his execution neared, 
Louden wrote a letter pleading for clem- 
ency. He confessed his guilt to all charges, 
including boat-burning, writing, “I am 
deeply and truly penitent for all I have 
done and pray for forgiveness.” After talk- 
ing about the plight of his “afflicted wife 
and helpless family,” he ends by “solemnly 
pledging never again to transgress the 
laws of my country.” Of course, to 
Louden “my country” was the C.S.A., not 
the U.S.A.! Streetor later called Louden 
“cool and calculating in his disposi- 
tion.”*” 

A last-minute reprieve arrived on 
May 6, 1864, only hours before Louden 
was to be hanged, a reprieve Grimes 
claimed was due to the intervention of a 
St. Louis priest and a nun. However, 


Louden’s mother had rushed to Washing- 
ton, D.C., to plead with the president for 
clemency when she learned of her son’s 
impending execution. A telegram dated 
May 5 from the president’s office, enquir- 
ing if the execution date had been set, 
suggests her interview with Lincoln may 
have saved her son’s life.** 

But it was only a reprieve. The 
death sentence hung over Louden dur- 
ing the summer of 1864 as the St. Louis 


Order of American Knights’ leaders— | 


Dunn, Hunt, and others—were ar- 


' rested and confessed the secrets of 


their organization.’” 


THE PAYMASTERS 


In April 1865 Edward Frazor, one of the 
imprisoned boat-burners, made a confes- 
sion in which he referred to a visit he and 
others had made to Richmond in the sum- 
mer of 1864 (OR, Series I, Volume 48, Pt. 
2, p. 194): 

“At Richmond, Clark introduced me 
to the Secretary of War, Secretary Seddon, 
Clark told his business, when he sent us to 
the Secretary of State, J.P. Benjamin. I be- 
lieve he looked our statement over and 
took time to consider... The next day I 
went there, and Mr. Benjamin asked me if 
I knew all these claims for destroying U.S. 
property were right and correct. I told him 
they were, as far as I knew. He then offered 
$30,000 in greenbacks to settle. I told him 
I could not take that. Then he said he 
would take time to study again... 

“Benjamin next offered $35,000 in 
gold. Then Clark went to see him, and be- 
fore he went I told him to get all be could, 
but not take less than the $35,000 down 
and get all the more he could. When he 
came back he said he had taken the $35,000 
down and $15,000 on deposit, payable in 
four months from date, provided those 
claims of the Louisville matter (burning 
of Government medical stores last year) 
were all right. I think that is the way the 
teceipt read. I went over to Benjamin’s to 
sign the receipt, and while I was there the 
President, Jefferson Davis, sent for me. I 
went in to see him with Mr. Benjamin. Mr. 
Davis was talking about sending men up 
here to destroy the long bridge, near Nash- 
ville. He asked me if I knew anything about 
it—knew where it was. I told him I did. 
He asked me which would be the best route 
to send men up here to do it. I told him I 
thought it was rather dangerous to send 


In June, with his execution date 
nearing, Grimes led a desperate escape 
attempt in which several men were killed. 
Grimes was shot and it was thought for a 
time that he would die. Louden was in- 
volved in the escape attempt but failed 
to get away. Among those who did so 
were Jasper C. Hill and William H. 
Sebring, who made their way to Canada 
to join Thomas H. Hines, Bennett H. 
Young, John B. Castleman, and other 
Confederate agents.*° 

On October 3, with the Federals be- 
lieving General Price was threatening the 
| security of St. Louis prisons, Louden and 


Library of Congress 


Judah P. Benjamin 


men up here who had never been here. 
He wanted to know if I would not take 
charge of it. I told [him] yes, provided 
he would stop all men from coming up 
here, as they would only hinder the work. 
He said he would do it, and wanted to 
know if I wanted any men from there to 
help me. I said I didn’t. Benjamin said 
the pay would be $400,000 for burning 
the bridge. After we got all ready to leave 
Mr. Benjamin gave us a draft for $34,800 
in gold on Columbia, S.C. .... Clark got 
passes from the Secretary of War, twelve 
or thirteen in all.” Me 
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a number of other prisoners from Gratiot 
were transferred to Alton Prison. Grimes, 
still recovering in the prison hospital, 
managed to smuggle a file to Louden, 
who filed through the chain that hand- 
cuffed him to another prisoner, slipped 
over the side of the boat, and escaped." 
Advisories were widely circulated with 
Louden’s description. Everyone who may 
have had any connection to Louden’s es- 
cape, except Grimes, was questioned vig- 
orously, but he was not found.** 

Louden’s wife, who had been al- 
lowed to return to the North after his ar- 
rest, had gone with the children to Phila- 
delphia to stay with his family. A telegram 
was sent from St. Louis to Philadelphia 
instructing authorities there to arrest 
Mary Louden and Robert’s father, and to 
hold them as "hostages" in case Louden 
attempted to go there.*? 


7 eae baa ans. uae 


Sultana’s last voyage. 


For several months there was no 
word of Louden. Grimes later said that 
Louden had successfully made his escape 
to the South. Streetor confirms this. J.H. 
Baker, provost marshal general of the 
Department of the Missouri, continued 
to investigate the boat-burners. William 
Murphy of New Orleans turned himself 
in and named his comrades, then van- 
ished. In February 1865 Baker arrested, 
among several others, Edward Frazor, a 
steamboat striker from St. Louis, who 
made a full confession, naming the other 
boat-burners and detailing their connec- 
tion to the Confederate government. 
Robert Louden’s name was prominent on 
a list headed by Tucker, Majors, and 
Barret.“ 

In March the hunt for Louden in- 
tensified. Advisories with his description 


and orders to arrest him were sent from 
St. Louis to a number of other cities. Pro- 
vost Marshal Baker believed that Louden 
had been arrested in New Orleans, 
though authorities there claimed Louden 
had never been in their custody. Several 
of the officers in New Orleans knew 
Louden and had a photograph of him, 
and the city was searched thoroughly.* 
At this time Louden’s former smug- 
gling partner, Absalom Grimes, made a 
trip to New Orleans. Grimes had been 
granted a full pardon by President Lin- 
coln on December 10, 1864, owing to the 
influence of several of his Union steam- 
boat colleagues and friends. Grimes mar- 
ried his fiancée, Lucy Glascock of Ralls 
County, Missouri, on March 7, 1865, and 
a short time thereafter took a honey- 
moon trip to New Orleans on the steamer 
Henry Von Phul. The pilot of the Von Phul 


2 


Bers 


was Sam Bowen, a friend of Grimes who 
had aided the smuggling efforts through- 
out the war. It it curious that Grimes 
should choose to go to New Orleans at 
this time, for he was a known Confeder- 
ate agent who had been actively sought 
up and down the river. Two weeks after 
being pardoned he was arrested by the 
sheriff in Hannibal, Missouri, who had 
not heard of his release. He also had a 
close call with some Federal soldiers seek- 
ing to lynch him. For the erstwhile mail- 
runner the Mississippi River was far from 
safe; not only was it still a war zone, but 
there were federal officials at every 
Union-held town along the way, many of 
whom did not know of his pardon. 
Though Grimes casually describes the 
trip in his memoirs as “all sunshine,” it 
was an enormously risky thing for a per- 


son in his position to undertake for any- 
thing less than an important cause." 

If, as Baker believed, Louden was in 
New Orleans in late March, and being 
actively sought, Grimes’ arrival in a 
steamer with a sympathetic pilot pro- 
vided the perfect opportunity to leave 
the city. Furthermore, the boat would be 
returning upriver to Memphis, where 
Louden had numerous reliable associ- 
ates. Not least among those in the Mem- 
phis area at this time was Arthur C. 
McCoy, Louden’s brother-in-law. Com- 
manding a small band of Shelby’s men 
set to watch the river and do what dam- 
age they could, McCoy was also sending 
spies into and out of Memphis, and 
Louden could certainly count on McCoy 
for support.” 

Grimes and his new wife arrived 
back in St. Louis the day Lincoln died. 
Though Grimes gives details of Louden’s 
escape in October 1864, his memoirs are 
strangely quiet about Louden’s activities 


__ in 1865. With a pardon dated Decem- 


ber 1864, Grimes had good cause to keep 


+ quiet about any association with Louden 
_ after that date. 


In April 1865, just days before the 


_ Sultana arrived in Memphis, letters were 


being sent out from the St. Louis pro- 


~ vost marshal’s office naming nineteen 


men to whom Baker attributed the de- 
struction of sixty boats. Louden was 
named as one of four men the authori- 
ties were most anxious to apprehend, the 
others being Tucker, Barret, and Isaac 
Elshire. Elshire was credited with the de- 
struction of the steamer Robert 
Campbell, Jr. on September 28, 1863. In 
an ironic twist, one of those killed in the 
destruction of the Campbell was David 
Lynch, former brother-in-law of Mary 
Louden. 

The Sultana arrived in Memphis 
near sunset on the evening of April 26. 
At 11:00 p.m. the boat moved across the 
river to take on coal. There she remained 
for two hours, leaving at 1:00 a.m. to 
head upriver, bearing over two thousand 
liberated prisoners, for whom the war 
was over, toward their northern homes. 

At two o'clock in the morning, about 
seven miles north of Memphis, an explo- 
sion burst through the ship. Over seven- 
teen hundred people died: burned, 
scalded, and drowned. As many Union 
soldiers were killed that night on the river 
as died on the battlefield of Shiloh.” 
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Captain Thomas Edgeworth 
Courtenay of the Confederate secret 
service (c. 1861). Courtesy Joseph M. 
and Thomas H. Thatcher. 


THE BOMB 


In March 1864, David D. Porter, Rear-Ad- 
miral Commanding Mississippi Squad- 
ron, issued General Order 184 which be- 
gan, “The enemy have adopted new 
inventions to destroy human life and ves- 
sels in the shape of torpedoes, and an ar- 
ticle resembling coal, which is to be 
placed in our coal piles for the purpose 
of blowing the vessels up....” The refer- 
ence was to the type of bomb Louden 
claimed he used to destroy the Sultana, 
known then as the “Courtenay Torpedo” 
after its inventor Thomas E. Courtenay. 

A Courtenay Torpedo was described 
by Lieutenant Barnes in Submarine War- 
fare as appearing to be “an innocent lump 
of coal, but is a block of cast-iron with a 
core containing about ten pounds of 
powder.” The device was covered with tar 
and coal powder, making it indistin- 
guishable from the rest of the coal. J. Tho- 
mas Scharf in History of the Confederate 
States Navy says that when Courtenay 
Torpedoes were taken aboard Federal 
boats with the coal they “exploded with 
terrible effect [to] their boilers.” A New 
York Times article of May 18, 1865 said, 
“This was the awful contrivance em- 
ployed with so much success by the rebels 
in blowing up our transports on the Mis- 
sissippi, and it is suspected that the awful 
disaster to the Sultana was accomplished 
by one of these diabolical things.” °° 


A MONTH AFTER THE DE- 
STRUCTION of the Sultana the Con- 
federate troops of the Department of the 
Trans-Mississippi surrendered, ending 
the war in the West. Many of the Mis- 
souri Confederate leaders fled to Mexico. 
The investigation of the boat-burners was 
shifted to Washington, and Allen 
Pinkerton began tracking them. One of | 
his reports placed Robert Louden near 
the Memphis area around the time of the 
Sultana’s destruction.” 

William C. Streetor returned to his 
career as a painter, and raised an ever- 
growing family. Absalom Grimes re- 
sumed piloting steamboats. By 1866, 
Robert Louden was dead—dead as far as 
St. Louis was concerned, that is, with his 
wife listed as a widow in the city direc- 
tory. Living nearby, apparently fulfilling 
a promise he had made to take care of 
Mary and the children when Louden’s 
execution was expected, was younger 
brother Andrew. “If it had come to the 
worst, Mary and them would never have 
wanted for anything while I lived,” he had 
said,! 

But by the spring of 1867 Robert 
Louden was back, alive and well, engaged 
in a painting business with William H. 
Gray. “His friends obtained a pardon for | 


This coal bomb was found on Jefferson 
Davis’ desk when Union forces occupied 
Richmond. Courtesy Edward Steers, Jr. 
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Diagram of a coal torpedo. 
Library of Congress 
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him from President Johnson,’ said 
Streetor, “and, armed with that, he re- 
turned to his home in St. Louis.” Less 
than two years after the war had ended 
the ex-Confederate agent and the ex- 
Union prison keeper were working to- 
gether in the same shop on Locust Street 
in St. Louis. 


_ THE WAR PASSED INTO HIS- 


TORY and the memory of the Sultana 
tragedy faded. But the survivors remem- 
bered. And so did William Streetor. The 
survivors began to meet in 1885, to re- 
new acquaintance and exchange reminis- 
cences. And in 1888 a startling tale 
emerged. After the publication of the sto- 
ries of some of the survivors in the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat, a reporter for the 
paper interviewed Streetor. “I can give the 
cause of the explosion,” Streetor said. “A 
torpedo inclosed in a lump of coal was 
carried aboard the steamer at Memphis 
and deposited in the coal pile in front of 
the boilers for the express purpose of 
causing her destruction.”** 

The method Streetor said Louden 
claimed to have used was a bomb made 
to resemble a lump of coal, a type of 
bomb known as a Courtenay Torpedo, 
named for its inventor, Thomas E. 
Courtenay, former sheriff of St. Louis 
County. Only an hour before the explo- 
sion the Sultana had taken on coal. 
Louden had the perfect opportunity, un- 
der the cover of darkness and in the con- 
fusion of crowds of people, to place his 
bomb. He was experienced with such ac- 
tions. According to Streetor, Loudon had 
told him he used a bomb because “it had 
got to be too *** ticklish a job to set a 


| boat afire and get away from her.”>° 


Several of the statements made by 
witnesses of the disaster lend credence to 
Louden’s story. William Rowberry—the 
first mate of the Sultana—blamed sabo- 
tage, claiming the ship was running well 
until the moment of the blast. The theory 
of a shell exploding in the furnace was 
“actively discussed and [had] many be- 
lievers among experienced river men.”*’ 
More compelling are the descriptions of 
the explosion itself. A newspaper re- 
ported a witness seeing the furnace door 
blow open before the boilers burst. Sur- 
vivors mentioned flaming coals flying 
about. George Byron Merrick in Old 
Times on the Upper Mississippi, in the 
chapter entitled “Killing Steamboats,” de- 


scribes how even a little explosion in the 
furnaces would throw “live coals over the 
deck.” Witnesses describing the 1858 de- 
struction of the steamer Pennsylvania, 
however, in which four boilers exploded, 
make no mention of coals or burning 
wood from the furnace flying about, and 
say it took over half an hour before the 
boat took fire.*® 

Robert Louden was certainly capable 
of sabotaging the Sultana. He had already 
demonstrated his willingness, and ability, 
to sneak aboard boats and destroy them, 
without regard to lives lost. Louden was a 
calm, professional saboteur unafraid of 
taking risks. “He possessed bravery of a 
certain kind, I think, equal to that of any 
man who ever lived,” said Streetor.°? In 
late April 1865 no payments from Rich- 
mond could be expected, yet the Sultana 
was selected for destruction. On the 
Mississippi saboteurs could not simply 
place their torpedoes randomly, as they 
might in some eastern areas, because 
many of the steamer pilots and crews were 
sympathetic to the South and engaged in 
smuggling for the Confederacy through- 
out the war. The Sultana might have been 
a target of opportunity, but it was never- 
theless deliberately targeted. 


Wooding a steamboat at night. 
Emerson’s Magazine, 1857 


Would Louden have fabricated the 
tale he told to Streetor? It seems unlikely. 
William C. Streetor—a loyal Union man, 
a St. Louis businessman, and respected 
member of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public—certainly believed it. As Streetor 
recounted to the St. Louis Globe Demo- 
crat how the confession came about: 

At times he [Loudon] drank heavily, 
and when in his cups was disposed 
to talk a little too much for a man 
with a record like he had. It was 
while talking about the war, and the 
burning of so many boats by the 
Confederate agents came up in the 
course of the conversation. He told 
me that he had fired no less than 
half a dozen steamboats on the Mis- 
sissippi. | asked him in an off-hand 
way what he knew about the Sul- 
tana explosion. Then he told me the 
story of the torpedo in the coal... 


As for Robert Louden, he had an 
abundance of stories about his exploits 
during the war sufficient to last a lifetime. 
He had no reason to make up others, es- 
pecially a story that could bring upon 
him the personal vengeance of survivors. 
Louden left St. Louis shortly after his 
drunken confession to Streetor, and re- 
portedly died of yellow fever in New Or- 
leans in September of the same year.°! 

Was Robert Louden responsible for 
the destruction of the Sultana? It will 


probably never be known for sure. What 
is known is that he was a convicted killer 
who joined the Liberty Fire Company 
under an alias; that he was a member of 
the “organized boat burners” who were 


| responsible for the destruction of at least 


sixty Mississippi steamboats; that he was 
responsible for the destruction of the 
steamboat Ruth; that when captured he 
threatened to “patch his pants with the 
scalps of Federal soldiers”; that there is 
evidence he was in the area at the time; 
and that he claimed that he had carried a 
bomb on board the Suitana in order to ef- 
fect her destruction. 

Though dismissed by investigators at 
the time, and by historians since, the pos- 
sibility that the Sultana was destroyed by 
Robert Louden is deserving of much 
more serious consideration than it has yet 
received. 


D.H. RULE is a television broadcast en- 
gineer and freelance writer. The upcom- 
ing book, Gratiot Street Prison, will ex- 
pand on the stories of several people in 
this article. Rule is also webmaster of 
www.civilwarstlouis.com. 
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LEE IN THE SHADOW 
OF WASHINGTON 
By Richard B. McCaslin (Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 2001. Pp. 
280 , $29.95, ISBN 0-807 1-2696-9). 


Richard B. McCaslin has taken a novel 
thematic approach to understanding the char- 
acter and life of Robert E. Lee. McCaslin ar- 
gues persuasively that the linkage of Lee and 
George Washington that seems so familiar to 
us today was not a creation of the postwar Lost 
Cause, but rather a result of Lee’s own acts of 
self-conscious modeling. The most engaging 
chapters are in fact the early ones that detail 
the young Lee’s devotion to Washington, a 
near-obsession that only increased once he 
married into the family. Lee delighted in his 
collection of Washington relics, going so far 
as to use Washington’s silverware at dinner 
parties, and using him as a model for both 
conduct and career. 

McCaslin goes on to argue that Lee’s fe- 
alty to Washington shaped his strategic choices 
during the Civil War. Like his idol, Lee sought 
to force his enemy to negotiate through ag- 
gressive action; unfortunately for Lee, the 
North was not the British, and this strategy 
ultimately failed. Lee never had the same free- 
dom to maneuver as Washington had, and he 
consistently underestimated the depth of 
Northern dedication to the Union. During the 
last years of his life, despite the apparent dis- 
similarities with their lives, Lee continued to 
model himself on Washington, using the presi- 
dency of Washington College as the culmina- 
tion of that patterning. 

McCaslin’s book, his Washington argu- 
ment aside, works well as a brief biography of 
Lee. He does not, however, do as much as he 
could with the Washington angle, and his 
analysis reads like hagiography at points. First, 
Lee was far from the only American, or Con- 
federate, to use Washington asa life exemplar, 
and this book would have benefited from plac- 
ing Washington worship in a broader histori- 
cal context. Second, McCaslin is too quick to 
take Lee’s explanations at face value, especially 
regarding secession. Lee, and McCaslin, claim 
that in following Virginia during the secession 
crisis, Lee was remaining true to Washington 
the revolutionary. But, what about Washing- 
ton the nationalist? McCaslin’s failure to probe 
these more problematic aspects of 
Washington’s and Lee’s legacies mars this oth- 
erwise thorough study. 

—Anne Sarah Rubin, Assistant Professor of 
History, Univ. of Maryland, Baltimore County 
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SECOND ONLY TO GRANT, 
QUARTERMASTER GENERAL 
MONTGOMERY C. MEIGS 
By David W. Miller (Shippensburg, PA: 
White Mane, 2000. Pp. 357, $40.00, 
ISBN 1-57249-212-0). 


clear picture of Montgomery Meigs, nor his 
exact influence on the war and its chief ac- 
tors. —John F. Marszalek 

Mississippi State University 


TOM WORTHINGTON’S CIVIL WAR 
Shiloh, Sherman and Search for 
Vindication 
By James D. Brewer (Jefferson, N.C.: 
McFarland & Co., Inc. 2001. Pp. 264, $35.00 
soft cover, ISBN 0-7864-0922-3). 


In 1959, noted military historian Russell 
Weigley published a biography of Montgom- 
ery Meigs, the Civil War quartermaster gen- 
eral of the United States Army. Since the pub- 
lication of that book, a much wider variety of 
manuscripts on Meigs has become available, 
including his letters to his father during the 
war and the translations of his 1853-1859 
shorthand journals. Clearly the time had come 
for a new biography of this key military leader 

David W. Miller, a career navy officer with 
experience in supply and later an attorney and 
a judge, has taken on the challenge. Unfortu- 
nately, the final product is disappointing. De- 
spite having access to documents that Weigley 
was unable to consult, Miller does not write a 
book that will become the new standard bi- 
ography of Montgomery Meigs. 

Miller’s approach dooms his effort from 
the start. Basically, he writes a military over- 
view of the Civil War, and here and there plugs 
in long quotations from Meigs’ letters to his 
father commenting on this or that event or 
person. The treatment of the 1850s disagree- 
ments between Meigs and capitol architect 
Thomas Usick Walter is interesting but is 
marred by another failing of the book—poor 
organization and even poorer sentence struc- 
ture. Miller’s publisher clearly did not serve 
him well. There is little if any evidence of an 
editor’s effective intervention anywhere in the 
book, and the text clearly needs extensive edi- 
torial work. 

There are innumerable examples of these 
problems but a few must suffice. Chapter 23 
is entitled “Thee Quartermaster Takes to the 
Field.” It begins with a paragraph that discusses 
Mary Todd Lincoln’s many Confederate rela- 
tives even though the chapter concerns the 
battle of Chattanooga and has nothing to do 
with the Lincolns. Then there are many sen- 
tences throughout the book like: “One sena- 
tor, after noting that several senators had made 
it a point to insure through the press and oth- 
erwise that the president and the secretary of 
war would know that at least some thought 
they were being insulted, were of the view that 
the president and secretary of war would not 
be so thin-skinned as to be offended.” (59) 

David Miller deserves praise for attempt- 
ing to update our knowledge of a key Civil War 
figure. Sadly, however, the book he produces, 
while citing new material, does not present a 
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William T. Sherman had a way about him 
that caused people to admire or to despise him. 
His admirers were legion and included the fa- 
mous and the common. His detractors were 
fewer, but they shared the passion of his 
friends. Among the detractors, Thomas 
Worthington, commander of the 46th Ohio 
Volunteer Regiment, stands out in his disdain 
for Sherman. He considered the general to be 
the main villain responsible for the Confed- 
erate surprise at Shiloh, and he did all he could, 
unsuccessfully, to try to make sure that his fel- 
low Ohioan paid a price for his role in the 1862 
battle at Pittsburg Landing. 

Historians have long known about Tom 
Worthington and his lifelong crusade to pin 
the blame for the Shiloh surprise on his divi- 
sion commander and/or on Grant. Late in his 
life, he even accused these two Union lumi- 
naries and others of plotting a Union defeat 
for their own selfish purposes. But no one has 
written as complete an account of Worthing- 
ton’s life and his obsession as has James D. 
Brewer, West Point graduate, former faculty 
member there, and presently a Kentucky 
writer. 

Brewer presents some interesting infor- 
mation, but he does not really change the pic- 
ture of Sherman, Shiloh, or the Civil War, as 
his preface promises he will do. Modern his- 
torians recognize the fact that Sherman and 
Grant ignored disturbing reconnaissance in- 
formation and the warnings of subordinates 
in order to reenforce their insistence that no 
Confederate attack was imminent. They were 
convinced that Union troops were at Shiloh 
simply to mass and then move against Corinth, 
twenty-two miles away. Surely, they assumed, 
the Confederates would not be foolish enough 
to fight the Union army so distant from their 
supplies and from the Mississippi town with 
the north-south, east-west railroads they had 
to control. Sherman and Grant made the cru- 
cial mistake of supposing they knew what 
their enemy would do and then made few 
preparations for any other possibility. 

Brewer does provide new insight into 
Worthington, but the image of a stubborn 
know-it-all who drank too much and, with no 
subtlety at all, attacked the two heroes of the 
Union military effort, remains intact. Brewer 
is correct when he says that Worthington’s 
drinking provided Sherman with the oppor- 


tunity to court-martial and cashier him, but 
clearly no commander would have tolerated 
Worthington’s public attacks. If Sherman had 
not gone after him, certainly Worthington 
would have self-destructed anyway or another 
superior would have done him in. 

A major flaw of the book is Brewer’s fail- 
ure to consider the question of Worthington’s 
mental health. He criticizes Sherman’s biog- 
raphers and says they “incredibly refuse to 
conclude that he was possibility insane (and 
thus) demonstrate a healthy capacity to ignore 
the elephant in the living room.” (63) Yet 
Brewer skirts the issue of Worthington’s obvi- 
ous mental problems, thus repeating the al- ora free BG: write or Call: 


leged error of the historians he criticizes. Dept. NAS ¢ PO: Box 969 « Ashlan d, Oregon 97 520 


In all, this is a readable book which tells 


its story clearly. It needs some editing, how- \ 
ever, to clear up some stylistically confusing jis 
sentences and some errors like constantly re- 


ferring to Union General John McClernand http: if blackstoneal dio eat bs 


as “McLernand.” Brewer sympathetically por- 
trays a man who needed sympathy, but he does 
not alter his place in the history of the Civil 
War. 


Tp, 


—John F. Marszalek 
Mississippi State University 


Boer BLACKSTONE AUDIOBOOKS 
ERATE STATES ARMIES 
By Jack A. Bunch (Shippensburg: White 
Mane Books, 2001. Pp. 1x, 208. $29.95, ISBN 


1-57249-204-X). Dia Laylor’ A 
The greatest untapped source of Civil War 
information lies in the court-martial records. I \ IL AR . N T | QL | ES 


The approximately 80,000 Union and 20,000 
surviving Confederate trial records can give 


us insights into both the human and military 
aspects of the war. Buried there are battle de- 


Quality Antiques, 
Guns, Swords, 
Uniforms, 


scriptions, maps, photographs, letters and pe- 
titions, as well as testimony describing the 
events. There are also the basics: how many 
desertions; how many murders; how many 
sleeping sentinels; how many cases of “misbe- 
havior in the face of the enemy”? 

The reviewer (and his wife Beverly) have 
recently completed a computer database of all 


Equipment, 
Buckles, 
Insignia, 
Drums, 


_ Flags, Letters, 


Diaries, 


Photos, 


Autographs, 


the Union general court-martials. The method j oes ») etc. 
was simple: read and summarize every trial. ie 
The summaries have been entered into a da- 
tabase searchable by multiple variables. We felt 
considerable anticipation on learning of Mr. 
Bunch’s work, and looked forward to compar- 
ing military justice in the two armies. Mr. 


Bunch, too, has labored long; he has visited EVERYTHING ORIGINAL & 100% GUARANTEED! 
the archives of every Confederate state, as well 
as the National Archives. What does he tell us? Dave Taylor/ Civil War Antiques 
The book begins with a useful general dis- P.O. Box 87-CWS « Sylvania, Ohio 43560 
cussion of military justice, in particular that (419) 878-8355 weekdays. 
of the Southern armies, and presents several az 3 
touching anecdotes. Bunch notes the wide www.civilwarantique.com 
variations in Confederate behavior: one regi- Shop open by appointment in Waterville, Ohio * Catalog Subscriptions $10.00 
ment had 260 desertions, while another had e-mail: davetaylor.civilwar@sylvania sev.org 


only one. In a one-page table, he presents the 
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types of punishments used. And there he 
stops. Sadly, the publisher has chosen to put 
the hard data into a second book, to be pub- 
lished later this year. 

The present book is a useful introduction 
to Confederate military justice, and is prob- 
ably a necessary companion to the forthcom- 
ing volume, with its promised data. Histori- 
ans wishing to compare justice and discipline 
in the two armies will have to wait. 

—Thomas P. Lowry 
Woodbridge, Virginia 


CEMETERY HILL 
“The Plan Was Unchanged” 

By Troy D. Harman (Baltimore, MD: 
Butternut and Blue, 2001. Pp. viii + 185, 
bibliography, index. $30.00, 
ISBN 0-935523-83-9). 


Cemetery Hill is an important book, well 
conceived and researched, and nicely written. 
Troy Harman, a Gettysburg National Military 
Park Ranger, says that Lee’s tactical objective, 
from the afternoon of July | through July 3, 
was Cemetery Hill. He is aware that this con- 
tradicts the commonly held view that it was 
Little Round Top and the Peach Orchard on 
July 2 and the Copse of Trees on the follow- 
ing day. He is also aware that what we think 
about the past (the “affirmed event”) and what 
actually occurred (the “ephemeral event”) are 
often not only different, but at odds. Histori- 
ans of the battle, says Harman, have paid too 
much attention to how the various fights oc- 
curred, and failed to ask why. 

Harman’s argument and evidence is per- 
suasive for July 1 and 2. On the 2nd, despite 
all the controversy after the war, Longstreet did 
exactly what Lee wanted him to do. He rightly 
notes that Lee’s objective for the 2nd, to take 
the high ground along the Emmitsburg Road, 
was to secure a good platform for the artillery 
to soften the center of the Federal line. 

For July 3 Harman’s logic and evidence is 
fascinating and powerful, but not quite con- 
vincing. Following Kathleen Georg-Harrison’s 
legendary unpublished essay, he points out 
that the myth of the Copse of Trees as the ob- 
jective did not take hold until the 1880s. He 
notes that Lee stated that the attack was to fol- 
low the plan for the previous day and go up 
the Emmitsburg Road, a passage unfortunately 
overlooked by most historians. Harman 
thinks the true objective was Ziegler’s Grove, 
and presents some interesting quotes to sup- 
port that speculation. Numerous Confeder- 
ate officers stated that the objective on July 3 
was Cemetery Hill, but most of their state- 
ments could also be interpreted as meaning 
Cemetery Ridge. He also omits an important 
account by Lee’s artillery advisor, Colonel 
Armistead Long, one of the key planners of 
the charge, who said the objective was to smash 
the weak point in the center of the line, then 
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roll it up towards Cemetery Hill. In the final 
analysis, the documents written before 1870 
simply do not adequately distinguish between 
the Hill and the Ridge. Despite Harman’s per- 
suasive efforts, we still cannot be sure what the 
geographic objective of the Charge, but Troy 
Harman has done us all a favor by pointedly 
questioning what so many take for granted and 
carefully examining the evidence. 

A short review cannot do this book jus- 
tice. Harman is one of the few Gettysburg his- 
torians comfortable with nineteenth-century 
military science and the philosophy of history, 
and able to use them in his examination of 
Lee’s plans. He addresses many additional 
important points but space prohibits men- 
tioning them. Anyone seriously interested in 
Gettysburg must read Cemetery Hill: “The 
Plan Was Unchanged.” It belongs on the shelf 
next to Coddington, Martin, Pfanz and 
Stewart. 

—Richard Rollins 
Redondo Beach, California 


A HISTORY OF THE 6TH KENTUCKY 
VOLUNTEER INFANTRY U.S. 
The Boys Who Feared No Noise 
By Joseph R. Reinhart (Louisville Kentucky: 
Beargrass Press, 2001. Pp. 473, $34.95, ISBN 
0-9702240-0-1). 


Much has been written about the “Orphan 
Brigade,” those intrepid Kentuckians in the 
Army of Tennessee. We now have an excellent 
book about one regiment of Kentuckians in 
blue—the 6th. Joseph Reinhart has provided 
the casual student and the scholar alike with a 
very well researched and splendidly written 
regimental history. 

The 6th Kentucky was formed in 1861 
with men from the northwest of the state. The 
driving force behind the regiment’s creation 
was one Walter Chiles Whitaker, who was its 
first colonel. After forming at Camp Fillmore, 
the Kentuckians moved to Camp Sigel where 
they mustered in and began training. On Janu- 
ary 6, 1862, the 6th was ordered to Camp 
Wickliffe, about thirty miles from Louisville. 
It was at Camp Wickliffe that the men of the 
6th Kentucky and other regiments made the 
acquaintance of Colonel William Babcock 
Hazen. Colonel Hazen commanded the 41st 
Ohio and on January 7, 1862, was assigned to 
command the Nineteenth Brigade of Buell’s 
Army of the Ohio. The 6th Kentucky formed 
a part of this brigade. Hazen was a thorough 
professional whose uncompromising stan- 
dards of discipline and training would forge 
one of the best combat brigades of the war. 

Reinhart’s account of the molding of the 
men Hazen called “admirable material” into 
an effective fighting force is well done, as are 
his treatments of their subsequent battles. 
Reinhart has written a solid history of the 
unit’s actions at Shiloh, Stones River, and 


Chickamauga, where on the first day, the 6th 
lost over 100 men in the fighting in the Brock 
Field and Brotherton Farm. The subsequent 
operations around Chattanooga are well 
treated, including Hazen’s amphibious opera- 
tion to seize Brown’s Ferry; the assault on Mis- 
sionary Ridge; and the Atlanta Campaign. I 
found his account of Hazen’s assault at 
Pickett’s Mill excellent. The text is well sup- 
ported with maps and contains some inter- 
esting photographs and images. His bibliog- 
raphy is impressive and the text reflects a good 
use of the resources cited. This is not only rat- 
tling good history, it is a story well told. 
—James R. Furqueron 
Lee Hall Mansion, Newport News, Virginia 


A PRUSSIAN OBSERVES THE 
AMERICAN CIVIL WAR 
The Military Studies of Justus 
Scheibert 

By Justus Scheibert, translated and 
edited by Frederic Trautman (Columbia: 
University of Missouri Press, 2001. Pp. xv, 

250, notes, bibliography, index. $34.95, 
ISBN: 0-8262-1348-0). 


During the Civil War, a number of Euro- 
pean powers sent officers to visit both sides 
and observe military operations. The Prussian 
observer, Captain Justus Scheibert, is some- 
one who is more quoted than read, and he is 
most notable for one quotation, namely Rob- 
ert E. Lee’s short description of how he com- 
manded the Army of Northern Virginia. It is 
therefore quite pleasant to see Scheibert’s writ- 
ings now translated into English. 

Translator and editor Frederic Trautman 
organized Scheibert’s writings into two broad 
areas. The first is a series of thematic chap- 
ters, covering the basic branches of the army 
and technical aspects such as engineering. 
There is also a chapter on navies. The second 
part of the book is a short narrative of the his- 
tory of the war, one chapter covering the east 
and the other chapter the west, followed by a 
short conclusion. 

Given the fact that Scheibert spent most 
of his time in the South, the pro-Confederate 
tilt of the book is not surprising. Scheibert is 
clearly a fan of Lee and Stonewall Jackson, al- 
though he does have respect for both Ulysses 
Grant and William T. Sherman. He also en- 
gages in some stereotyping of both Union and 
Confederate soldiers. 

Scheibert believes that the European pow- 
ers made a major mistake in ignoring the Civil 
War. He suggests that the major error was in 
losing interest in the Civil War after First 
Manassas. While Scheibert concedes that the 
armies there were perhaps armed rabble, by 
1862-1863 both sides were sufficiently skilled 
to be able to teach the Europeans a thing or 
two, especially in the handling of cavalry and 
medical services. Scheibert correctly notes the 


importance of the Union navy and the ability 
of the Union to carry out combined opera- 
tions. 

Aside from some flaws in the translation, 
Trautman has performed a service in bring- 
ing a full range of Scheibert’s writings to a 
broad reading public. 

—R.L. DiNardo 
USMC Command and Staff College 
Quantico, Virginia 


LINCOLN’S ASSASSINS 
By James L. Swanson and Daniel R. 
Weinberg (Santa Fe, New Mexico: 
Arena Editions, 2001. Pp. 151, $45.00, 
ISBN 1-892041-42-1). 


Like the battle of Gettysburg, Robert E. 
Lee, and “The Lost Cause,” Abraham Lincoln 
has a certain attraction that keeps Civil War 
enthusiasts coming back for more. In Lincoln’s 
Assassins, authors James L. Swanson and 
Daniel R. Weinberg tap into that attraction 
with a book that will easily satisfy the major- 
ity of such enthusiasts. As the authors point 
out, their book is not a history of the assassi- 
nation of Abraham Lincoln, nor is it a biog- 
raphy of John Wilkes Booth or any of the nine 
accomplices who figured in Booth’s scheme 
to save the Confederacy. It is a book that fo- 
cuses mainly on the military trial and subse- 
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quent fate of the conspirators. It does so by 
devoting seventy-five percent of the book’s 
content to over two hundred and sixty illus- 
trations representing the vast diversity of 
documents and objects associated with the 
public’s reaction to and subsequent memory 
of America’s most tragic murder. 

While only one-fourth of the book is de- 
voted to text, it is just the right amount. The 
narration is well done, and surprisingly, con- 
tains a minimum of error. In fact, what the 
authors do get right more than compensates 
for the few things they get wrong. Having 
spent over thirty years studying and writing 
on Lincoln’s assassination, I approached this 
book with red pen in hand expecting to find 
much of the usual soft history that permeates 
the literature on Lincoln’s murder and its af- 
termath. I was wrong. I did find a few state- 
ments that I can quibble with, but quibble is 
the appropriate word, for errors are few and 
of a minor nature. For instance, when Booth 
and Herold arrived at the home of Dr. Samuel 
Mudd five and a half hours after killing Lin- 
coln, they spent the day (4 A.M. to 7 P.M.) as 
his houseguests, not the night as the authors 
write. Mary Surratt and Samuel Mudd were 
never forced to wear the infamous hoods that 
the other six conspirators were forced to wear, 
an oversight the authors make when they lump 
all of the prisoners together. But these criti- 
cisms are minor and do not in any way de- 
tract from the value of this book. 

The book’s format, visual layout, and se- 
lection of illustrations are wonderful to look 
at. The selection of material puts the reader 
in the proper context of the period and gives 
a correct sense of what the people thought at 
the time. This alone sets the book apart from 
most others in this field. Lincoln’s Assassins is 
a book that every Lincoln and Civil War stu- 
dent should make room for on their library 
shelfs. 

—Edward Steers, Jr. 
Berkeley Springs, West Virginia 


GETTYSBURG - THE FIRST DAY 
By Harry Pfanz (Chapel Hill & London: 
The University of North Carolina Press, 2001. 

Pp. 472, $34.95, ISBN 0-8078-2624-3). 


By any standards, the first day of battle at 
Gettysburg, July 1, 1863, was a major engage- 
ment. Some 20,000 Union troops confronted 
nearly 28,000 Confederates in some of the 
bloodiest fighting of the three days. It was a 
day of high drama, crucial decisions, and as- 
tonishing courage. When it ended over 9,000 
Union and 6,000 Confederates were casualties. 
Every regiment in the entire Union I Corps 
engaged that day lost more than fifty per-cent 
casualties. Yet, in the unbelievably vast histo- 
riography of the battle July 1 has never had 
the attention lavished on July 2 and July 3, as 
if it simply were a prelude to the main battle. 


At last, the first day’s battle at Gettysburg is 
given its due by Harry Pfanz, a past historian 
at Gettysburg, and the former chief historian 
of the National Park Service. Students of 
Gettysburg know Pfanz well as the author of 
the superb Gettysburg: The Second Day and 
Gettysburg: Culp’s Hill & Cemetery Hill. 

The first measure of any modern battle 
or campaign study is its use of manuscript 
sources. This alerts the reader to how diligent 
the writer was in researching their subject. 
Secondly, the writer must use the sources ef- 
fectively to craft an interesting, readable ac- 
count. Pfanz scores high marks on both 
counts. His research is simply massive, and 
he employs this vast array of sources skillfully, 
weaving an absorbing, highly readable, and 
well-balanced account of the entire July 1 
story. There is detail enough to satisfy the most 
ardent student of the battle, but even the 
Gettysburg neophyte will be able to follow and 
enjoy this book, which says something about 
Pfanz’s skill as a historian and writer. 

—D, Scott Hartwig 
Gettysburg, PA 


INTIMATE STRATEGIES 
OF THE CIVIL WAR 
Military Commanders and their Wives 
Edited by Carol K. Bleser and Lesley J. 
Gordon (Oxford University Press, November 
2001. Pp. 288. $30.00, 
ISBN: 0-19-511509-0) 


Most biographies of the well-known Civil 
War military leaders give only marginal atten- 
tion to the wives and intimate detail of the 
marriages. Carol K. Beser and Lesley J. Gor- 
don have attempted to correct this oversight. 
They have collected twelve essays that look at 
the marriages of prominent Civil War leaders 
and their wives. The editors hope that these 
studies will give insight into how the war im- 
pacted the marriages, traditional gender roles, 
and the balance of power in the marriage. 

The essays give a fresh perspective on the 
lives of Jefferson Davis, Robert E. Lee, Tho- 
mas “Stonewall” Jackson, George E. Pickett, 
Richard S. Ewell, Josiah Gorgas, Ulysses S. 
Grant, William T. Sherman, Lawrence Cham- 
berlain, George A Custer, John Charles, and S. 
Phillips Lee. From looking at the marriages 
of these men before, during, and after the war, 
the contributors reveal some of the influences 
that shaped decisions they made. For some 
couples, such as Jefferson and Varina Davis, 
the war brought them closer together. Other 
marriages, such as those of Thomas and Mary 
Anne Jackson and Corbell and George E. 
Pickett, reveal the efforts of southerners to 
write and control the memory of the war. For 
others, it was life after the war that strength- 
ened or stressed their marriage. 

Bleser and Gordon have put together a 
collection that adds to our understanding of 


the Civil War, reconstruction and the lives of 
these military leaders. The essays are well writ- 
ten and organized. Military historians should 
not dismiss this book; it gives great insight into 
the private lives of some the most influential 
men of the era. This book also adds to the bio- 
graphical literature of the war, studies of the 
home front, and gender studies. 
—Stacy Reaves 
Oklahoma State University 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN AND THE 
ROAD TO EMANCIPATION, 1861-1865 
By William K. Klingaman (New York: Viking 

Press, 2001. Pp. 344, notes, index, $25.95, 
ISBN 0-6708-6754-3). 


Abraham Lincoln thought his Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation was the single greatest ac- 
complishment of his presidency, perhaps even 
of the 19th century. Considering that the Proc- 
lamation changed the legal status of four mil- 
lion slaves at one stroke (and simultaneously 
wiped out six billion dollars of the 
Confederacy’s capital assets), that judgment 
shouldn't be too far off the mark. Yet, while 
dozens of books have been written on the 
Gettysburg Address—which, incidentally, af- 
fected the status or circumstances of no one— 
and the Lincoln-Douglas debates, books on 
this monumental Proclamation have gone 
mysteriously a-begging. 

William Klingaman’s new Abraham and 
the Road to Emancipation, 1861-1865, is actu- 
ally the first book of any consequence on the 
subject of the Proclamation since John Hope 
Franklin’s The Emancipation Proclamation in 
1963. It has no pretensions to being an exhaus- 
tive scholarly study, and it does a reasonable 
job of navigating the “road” taken to emanci- 
pation. It stops for most of the usual signposts 
along the way, such as the First Confiscation 
Act, the aborted Fremont confiscations of 
Missouri slaves, Lincoln’s gradual emancipa- 
tion plan for Delaware, the resistance of the 
border states, and emancipation in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The focus stays, for the most 
part, on Lincoln and the ups-and-downs of 
military events, rather than on the slaves. 

At the same time, though, Klingaman is 
too captive to secondary sources, beginning 
with David Donald’s Lincoln, and one might 
get much of what Klingaman has to say from 
having read Donald rather than taking the 
trouble to read Klingaman. Also, Klingaman’s 
inexperience in the vast forest of Lincoln stud- 
ies leads him uncritically to retail many of the 
myths of the Proclamation—that it was 
drafted in the War Department telegraph of- 
fice, that Lincoln read it to Vice-President 
Hamlin as early as June 1862. And while Lin- 
coln is the principal character of Klingaman’s 
narrative, the focus is superficial and without 
depth. The book opens at Lincoln’s first inau- 
guration, and it is a full fifty pages before we 
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actually get to any hint of emancipation. In 
the middle, there are only three pages on 
Lincoln’s prewar views on race, and very little 
account thereafter of how those views changed 
(or didn’t change). There is no real reckoning 
with Ira Berlin and Barbara Fields’ controver- 
sial thesis of slave “self-emancipation.” 

There is, in the end, little one gets from 
Abraham Lincoln and the Road to Emancipa- 
tion that one cannot get from a good narra- 
tive history of the war or a single-volume Lin- 
coln biography—which means that, sadly, the 
great Proclamation still goes a-begging. 

—Allen C. Guelzo, The Templeton Honors 

College at Eastern College 


Abraham Lincoln Book Shop, Inc. 


Since 1938, Buying and Selling... 
Books, Autographs, Manuscripts, Documents, 
Oniginal Photographs, Pants, 
Painongs, and Sculpture 


Pertaining To... 
The Civil War, Lincolniana, U.S. Presidency, 
USS. Military History, and Political History 


Reach Us At... 
357 West Chicago Ave. Chicago, IL 60610 
312/944-3085 @ Fax 312/944-5549 
<www.ALincolnBookShop.com> 


A Striking Collection of images by 
Chris E. Heisey, America’s most 


APOSTLES OF 
DISUNION 


SOUTHERN SECESSION 
COMMISSIONERS AND THE 
CAUSES OF THE Civil WAR 


Charles B. Dew 


“This penctrating study of the commissioners 
from seceded states who worked to persuade 
other states to leave the Union should put to 
rest for all time the oddly persistent notion 
that slavery was not the main cause of seces- 
sion. Charles Dew not only finds smoking 
gun evidence for the primacy of slavery; he 
reveals many smoking guns, in the form of 
the commissioners’ arguments and rhetoric 
demonstrating that ‘slavery and race were 
absolutely critical elements in the coming of 
the war.” "—James M. McPherson, 
Princeton University 


A Nation Divided: 
New Studtes mm Civil War History 


$22.95 cloth 


UNIVERSITY PRESS OF 


VIRGINIA 


800-8 31-3406 
www.upress.virginia.cdu 


Independence Hall 
Museum 


Rion al rains 


Custom.House, Wheeling, VA. 


* Union Capital of Virginia 


* Birthplace of 
West Virginia - The only 
change in territory 
caused by the Civil War 


* Authentically restored 


1528 Market Street 
Wheeling, West Virginia 


WEST VIRGINIA DIVISION OF WO WEIN =i 
CULTURE AND HiIsToRY \ 


published Civil War photographer. 


“Chris Heisey’s powerful photo- 
graphs capture in eloquent fashion 
landscapes and monuments of the 
American Civil War. His splendid 
images underscore the need to pro- 
tect our historic sites.” 
—Dr. Gary Gallagher, leading authority on Civil 
War history of the University of Virginia 


Available at bookstores nationwide or by 
calling toll-free 1-888-461-4619. 
Published by Tidemark Press: 
www.lidemarkpress.com 
A portion of the proceeds will be donated to 
battlefield preservation efforts 


REBEL BENEATH THE WAVES, 
THE CSS HUNLEY 


Produced by an Emmy award-winning producer, this video tells the 
dramatic story of the CSS Hunley. her design by a small group of 
Confederates, her successful attack and mysterious disappearance, and her 
discovery at the bottom of Charleston Harbor by underwater archeologists. 
52 minutes of exciting history, dramatic re-enactments and underwater 
digital photography. 

ONLY $19.95 plus $4.95 shipping and handling. 


All major credit cards accepted 


TO ORDER CALL 1-866-262-4769 
between 9:30 am and 5:00 pm EST. 


LIMITED OFFER - RESERVE YOUR VIDEO TODAY! 


Be Weenie 
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This Holiday season give your friends 
subscriptions to North & South—America’s 
leading Civil War roe magazine. 


SPECIAL LINCOLN AND DAVIS ISSUE STONEWALL JACKSON'S FOG OF WAR 


WHY WOULDN'T JOE JOHNSTON FIBT? 


CAVALRY ine Fan en. 


| Hig RED RIVER CAMPAIGN f)} 
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| TIRED OF THE SAME OLD MYTHS? In North & South, you'll find NEW material, and 

» ACCURATE HISTORY. As one reader put it: “I’ve learned more in one year from your 
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“loved it! Been giving SEVEN GIFTS in one—seven issues in one year containing lively articles with fresh 
waiting for an issue on material from the country’s top historical writers, with superb graphics and maps. 
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has delivered.” or write NORTH & SOUTH, 33756 Black Mountain Road, Tollhouse, CA, 93667. Over- 
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either with this issue (vol. 5,#1) or the February issue (vol. 5, #2)—your choice. 
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Crossfire (continued from page 7) 


estimate the number of Confederates who were 
killed after they surrendered. The combined 
strength of the Missouri Brigade and Sears’ bri- 
gade can be estimated at 1,000, but the num- 
ber of artillerists serving as infantry or man- 
ning the twenty-one guns of Redoubts 1, 2, 3, 
and 4 is unknown. Moreover, the number of 
prisoners taken as reported by the Federals does 
not distinguish between units, including the 
Alabama Reserves. 

Though information from these contempo- 
rary sources may be questioned, so too can the 
motives of historians with an agenda. Further, 
no unbiased historian or student of the Civil 
War can question the gallantry of colored 
troops at battles such as Ocean Pond or Nash- 
ville. In the latter battle, the sable arm was 
complimented by Brigadier General James T. 
Holtzclaw, C.S.A. One stain on their record, cer- 
tainly understandable and perhaps justifiable, 
does not discredit the service of United States 
Colored Troops. —Jerry Frey, via email 
TWO TALES 

As a subscriber, and contributor, to North 
e South, living near Shelbyville & Gallatin, Ten- 
nessee, I enjoyed the article by Laurence Schiller, 
“Two Tales of Tennessee” in Vol. 4, No. 4. In my 
study of the Tullahoma Campaign ( Tullahoma: 
The 1863 Campaign for Control of Middle Ten- 
nessee), of which the Shelbyville event is a part, 
I arrive at much the same conlcusion as Mr. 


CALL FOR YOUR FREE TRAVEL PLANNER 


800-748-9048 


www.corinth.net 


Schiller. However, I think one basic factor has 
been omitted from the article. 

The Shelbyville fight occurred on the fourth 
day of an eleven day rainfall. One of the Con- 
federate infantry generals who had been sta- 
tioned in Shelbyville until the day before the 
Union attack, General Manigault, severely 
criticised the Confederate cavalry officers for 
their lax attention to the condition of the weap- 
ons of their men. In many cases, he noted, the 
guns were thoroughly wet and were showing 
rust. 

Is it possible, then, that Minty’s saber attack 
was successful because the Rebs had failed to 
‘keep their powder dry’? I think it quite likely 
that when the column of fours came dashing 
up the street toward Wheeler’s line in the pub- 
lic square many of the Confederate cavalry 
found their firearms useless, and only a few of 
them had sabers. They were literally defense- 
less and had no choice except to run or to sur- 
render. Quite a number surrendered. 

Incidentally, there is a persistent legend 
that Wheeler and his men jumped over a 
bluff at Skull Camp Bridge into the flooded 
Duck River. The river was flooded by the 
four days of rain but there is no bluff at Skull 
Camp Bridge. The flood would have over- 
topped the slight bank of two feet to be 
found there in normal flow. Wheeler and his 
command, those who didn’t cross the bridge, 
simply splashed into the water. 

—AMichael Bradley, Tullahoma, Tennessee 


From 1861-1865 nearly 300,000 
soldiers traveled and occupied 
the Corinth area. Today, visitors 
can tour battery sites, earthworks, 
tifle pits and museums and 
experience Corinth’s small-town 
charm in nostalgic downtown 
stores, scenic state parks and 
colorful festivals 


The Battle of Corinth on 
October 3-4, 1862 witnessed 
some of the most intense conflict 
of the Civil War as the Confederate 
troops attempted to retake Corinth. 


HIGHLIGHTS 

© Civil War Battlefields 

e Historic Homes 

© Corinth National Cemetery 
© Northeast MS Museum 

© The Curlee House 

© Jacinto Courthouse 


VISIT HISTORIC 


ORINTH 


MISSISSIP FI 


Corinth Area Tourism Promotion Council 
This project partially funded by the 
Mississippi Division of Tourism 

ma 
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CLASSIFIED ADS AND 


ART/SCULPTURES 


t 


fees and cold 4 
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BATTLEFIELD MAPS 


FULL COLOR TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS of 
CW Battlefield Parks. All monuments, 
markers and visitor information. For infor- 
mation contact: Trailhead Graphics, Inc., 
PO Box 472991A, Aurora, CO 80047. 800- 
390-5117 or www.trailheadgraphics.com 


BATTLEFIELD TOURS 
TOUR 


GETTYSBURG 
ON YOUR COMPUTER 
+ with Gary Kross - 


Licensed Battlefield Guide Gary Kross takes you 
on a guided tour of the Gettysburg Battlefield 
with 99 beautiful full-color 360-degree panoramas, 
historic photos and interactive maps. 


For a limited time, three audio CDs 
of Gary's tour are also included. 


www.VirtualGettysburg.com 
(800) 41 7-9596 Virtual Gettysburg™ is a trademark 


* WHITE STAR * 
BATTLEFIELD TOURS 
Private Guided Tours Through the 


Chickamauga - Chattanooga 
National Military Park 


Group Tours Available 


1746 West Cove Street 
Chickamauga, GA 30707 


888-828-1864 


www. battlefieldguide.com 
“Dedicated to the Boys” 


MARKET PLACE 


KEARNS CIVIL WAR TOUR. Richmond, 
Petersburg, Fredericksburg, and surround- 
ing areas in Virginia. Standard or person- 
alized tours available of your favorite battle- 
field site. Please call or write Kevin Kearns, 
1833 Commins Road, Aylett, Virginia, 
23009. (804) 769-2095. 


BOOKS/PUBLICATIONS 


NEW ALTERNATIVE HISTORY NOVEL 
“Return for Confederate Victory” by 
Bradley Burch. Send $14.95 to: #1 Beech 
Hill Drive, Tuscaloosa, AL 35404, or visit 
www.Confederatevictory.com or 
www.Amazon.com 


“THE TRUE STORY OF JESSE JAMES” 
by Brad Dalton. The Civil War in Misouri 
as it’s never been told before. Order from 
Barnes & Noble or “iuniverse.com’, toll free 
1-877-823-9235. 475pgs 


NOVEL REVEALS THE TRUTH about the 
Lost Gold of the Confederacy. DAWN avail- 
able at bn.com for $12.95. Go to Bookstore. 
Under keyword, type in author's name 
Byron Edwards. 

THE BEST ORIGINAL CIVIL WAR 
BOOKS. Free catalog. Online articles, 
forthcoming book news, and interviews, 
see www. savaspublisning.com. Savas 
Publishing, 202 1st Street SE, Suite 103A, 
Mason City, IA 50401. 515-421-7135. 


GHOST GUNS OF VIRGINIA. In-depth 
traveler's journal. $35 per year/20 issues. 
CVS, 2355 Fairview Ave., Roseville, MN 
55113. www.geocities.com/Gastropod 
Graphics/Civil War/GGHampton.html 


COLLECTIBLES 


CIVIL WAR AUTOGRAPHS, 
LETTERS, DIARIES, STAMPS, 
_ CURRENCY 
a Price list upon request. 


Top prices paid for 
quality material. 


BRIAN & MARIA GREEN 
PO. Box 1816 NS 
. » Kernersville, NC 27285-1816 


336-993-5100 
fax: 336-993-1801 
Website: http://www.collectorsnet.com/bmg/ 


COMMUNITY 


RESIDENTS WANTED TO LIVE AND 
WORK in an 1800s style military outpost/ 
b&b/farm, with or without experience. Need 


singles, couples and or families for the fol- 
lowing positions: cooks, admin, farmers, 
general store personnel, saloon personnel 
(no alcohol), maint & grounds, wood work- 
ers and more. For information and num- 
bered application send $3.00 to: William 
Costello, POB 15102, Fremont, CA 94539 


MILITARY MINIATURES 


Shown: Cottage Industries’ 
HLL. Hunley F REE | 
Confederate Civil War 
submarine Miniatures 
’ ——— Catalog 
METS wr We stock ove 
1/72 scale model $29.99 een 


1500 unpainted 
kits/models & diorama aid products, inc, figures (many 
scales), naval vessels, siege guns, etc, (total of over 50 
brands!), Complete on line catalog of figures & models: 
www.milminwh.com 


‘To obtain a FREE copy of Cottage Industries’ Civil 
War model kits 4 page catalog (contains photos of 
Civil War naval vessels, siege guns, etc. ): 
write: Military Miniatures Warehouse 
159 Pine Tree Lane, Tappan, NY 10983, E-mail: 
milminwh@aol.com,; call/tax: 845-680-2503 


PAINTED A.C.W 54MM METAL SOL- 
DIERS BY SHENANDOAH AUSTRALIA 
IN EITHER MATT OR GLOSS. Contact 
Heritage Toy Soldiers,P.O.Box 1440, 
Booragoon,Western Australia 6954. Tel/ 


Fax 061-08-9337-8149 or e-mail 


heritage @ic-net.com.au 


MUSIC 


BAND 
MUSIC 


Seen 
ie 


The 37th GEORGIA BAND 


announces a new series of CD albums! 
Each CD runs | hr. or longer, with Confederate 
and/or Union music played on period instruments. 


$15 plus $3.25 S&H each, with vendor discounts for quansty orders. Georgians 
add $1.05 tax, Allow 4-6 weeks for delivery (Non-US checks must be drawn 
on American banks, with S&H=$3.80 each, no foreign money orders please.) 

CD 1: The Bandmaster’s Favorites 

CD 2: Rebel Rousers and Concert Classics 

CD 3: Serenade in Blue 

Contact 37th Regt. Band, 766 Riverhill Drive, 
Athens, GA 30606. Ph: (706) 543-4559 
heep://www.necnik.com/37gaband 


REPRODUCTIONS 


CIVIL WAR SUPPLIES 


Uniforms * Muskets * Tinware * Leather Goods 
Edged Weapons ° Patters « Books and 
Much Much More 
FINEST QUALITY REPRODUCTIONS 

Illustrated Catalog $3.00 
Upper Mississippi Valley Mercantile Co. 
1607 Washington St., Davenport, lowa 52804 
PH: (563) 322-0896 * FX: (563) 383-5548 


http://www.umvmco.com 


ROUNDTABLES 


RECRUITS WANTED! NORTH CARO- 
LINA CIVIL WAR ROUND TABLE. Holds 
Bi-Monthly Meetings Near Burlington. New 
Members Welcome. Upcoming Speakers 
Include Ed Bearss, Richard McMurry, and 
Lee Kennett. For More Info, Call 919-933- 
5200, Or Visit Our Website At http:// 
www.mindspring.com/~nccwrt/home.htm1 


WANTED 


WANTED: BACK ISSUES OF CIVIL WAR, 
No. 53, 55, 59, 61, 64, 66, 69. Email: 
LZAWORSKI @AOL.COM 


WANTED: GETTYSBURG WRITINGS 
FROM SOLDIERS - JUNE 25, 1863 - JULY 
4, 1863. Material to be used in upcoming 
book based on personal experiences dur- 
ing the Gettysburg Campaign. Please in- 
clude source info, your name and address. 
Send to: Jeff, PMB #141, 3111 Rt. 38 #11 
Mt. Laurel, NJ 08054-9754 or email to 
Gettysburgstories @ hotmail.com. 
WANTED: CHARLES A. COWARD, 
TENTH NEW JERSEY INFANTRY: Let- 
ters, diaries, primary documents wanted 
that were written by this soldier, or by/about 
any others in the 10th New Jersey Volun- 
teers. To buy, or good copies will do. Randy 
B. Rauscher, 36 Blue Hills Drive, Holmdel, 
New Jersey 07733. Fax: 732-946-7541, 
Email: RBRaus @compuserve.com 


WARGAMES 


A Historical 
Engineering 


To star in the definitive mul , 

wwwobull.run.historicalengineering.com - £7.60 ($11.15) 

for start up and first 21 days play and £39 ($59) for each 
21 days of play thereafter. 


ronline wargame go to 
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IN NORTH & SOUTH CONTACT: 


Rande Davis, Advertising Director 
(RSD Marketing), 19713 Beall Street, 
Poolesville, MD 20837. 
Telephone: (301) 349-2219, Fax: (301) 
349-2758, Email: rsdmkt@prodigy.net 
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THE BRADFORD EXCHANGE! 


{9345 Milwaukee Avenue Niles, IL 60714-1393 ¢ 
y 
; 
E 
: 


tur feat or PLATE COLLECTING 


i Please enter my order for The Battles of the: 
;American Civil War Collection. | understand | need: 
{SEND NO MONEY NOW. | will be billed $29.90° when: 
teach plate is shipped, one about every other month.! 
Limit: one collection per order. 


: Signature ; = 
: Mr. Mrs.Ms. _ s ? 
4 Name (Please Print Clearty) 


Your Address 5 


! City 


| State Zip a. 
: 42238-£69893 | 


} "Plus a tolal ot $499 postage and handling Illinois residents add state sales tax 
+ Pending credit approval Edition limited to 95 firing days ‘ 


